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BEYOND THE MEXICAN SIERRAS 


IV.—MEXCALTATAN AND THE LAGUNAS 


BY DILLON WALLACE 


UR stay in Tepic had 
| been a pleasant one, and 
with some regret we 
mounted and rode away 
from the clear, cool at- 
mosphere of this de- 
lightful old mountain 
town to return to the humidity and heat 
of the lower altitudes. The morning was 
fine and invigorating, our horses fresh 
after a two days’ rest, and we trotted out 
at a smart pace upon the road to Nava- 
rette, chatting of our experiences as we 
rode. At Espino we remembered the 
story of Lozado’s execution there of the 
judge and the thief; and at San Louis, 
another village by the way, we saw a cliff 
over which the same Lozado used play- 
fully to suspend federal prisoners at the 
ends of ropes. 








CROSSES BY THE WAYSIDE 


At intervals by the roadside we noticed 
small cairns, each of them surmounted by 
across. These, we were told, indicated 
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places where people had met sudden death. 
One of the crosses, of quite recent origin, 
marked the spot where a woman had fallen 
over a cliff one night. She was a pas- 
senger in the stage coach, and to relieve 
herself from a cramped position in the 
diligencia descended from the vehicle to 
walk up a steep incline. The road here 
overhangs a precipice, and in the darkness 
the unfortunate woman, failing to see the 
danger, ventured too near the edge and 
was hurled to instant death upon the 
rocks below. The good-natured stage 
driver erected the cross to commemorate 
the occasion, and doubtless it quieted any 
qualms of conscience he may have felt for 
his own lack of care of his passenger. 

It was early in the afternoon when we 
reined up at Navarette, but too late to 
attempt the still miry road to Santiago 
Ixcuintla in the darkness that would cer- 
tainly overtake us before reaching there; 
so we accepted a hearty invitation to 
spend the night at the now familiar hos- 
telry. The only other guest at the hotel 
was a Mexican Jew with his mozo en route 
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from Tepic to Santiago Ixcuintla in a two- 
wheeled tart drawn by a horse. The 
Jewish gentleman, who was of enormous 
proportions, occupied a cot in the common 
sleeping room. When we saw the mozo 
dressing his master in the morning Randall 
regretted the fact that he had no moving 
picture machine to photograph the pair. 
The scene certainly would have brought 
down any American house, had it been 
possible to preserve it on films for future 
exhibition. They started long before day- 
light, and we overtook 
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rather to be accepted as a matter of course 
and all in a day’s work. Back in the hills 
a noted bandit had been holding up 
travelers and occasionally shooting one, 
thereby causing them considerable incon- 
venience. He had seventeen murders 
charged against him, of which he was 
very proud, it was said. Two or three 
days before our arrival a report came to 
Santiago Ixcuintla that this gentleman of 
the road was operating much nearer the 
town than usual, and an officer with a 

posse was dispatched 





them later in dire 
straits. The cart was 
stuck fast in the 
middle of a mudhole, 
the Jew could not 
get out of the vehicle, 
and he was emitting 
loud and voluble 
Spanish phrases with 
intonations that sug- 
gested profanity, but 
my unfamiliarity with 
the language pre- 
cludes my saying that 
the utterances were 
not entirely what 
they should have been 
under the circumstan- 
ces. The mozo was 
just returning from a 
near-by ranch house 
with a couple of bor- 
rowed mules to snake 
the outfit to dry land, 
and we halted to 
make certain that 








to round him up. 
The officer posted his 
men near the point 
where the brigand 
was supposed to be 
stopping, and with 
one man rode down 
the trail to recon- 
noiter. Suddenly and 
unexpectedly he came 
upon the desperado, 
with a companion, 
and instantly gun play 
commenced. When 
the fight was over the 
officer was badly shot 
up, his man was dead, 
the chief desperado 
was dead, and the 
other bad man had 
disappeared in the 
direction of the moun- 
tains. 

It may be said that 
there are not many 
of these occurrences 








the unfortunate one 
was duly rescued be- 
fore we rode on. We 
did not see them again and whether they 
met with further mishaps I cannot say. 


A BATTLE WITH BANDITS 


At nine o'clock in the morning we 
crossed the ferry into Santiago Ixcuintla. 
Here we learned incidentally that an 
officer, badly wounded by bandits, had 
just been brought in from the hills for 
surgical treatment. There was no notice- 
able excitement over the occurrence, such 
as one might expect in a small town like 
this upon such an event, and it seemed 


They were not adverse to having their 
pictures taken. 


now. The Rurales, 
or mounted police, 
have pretty nearly put 
a stop to brigandage. Several years ago, 
during the presidency of Comonfort, the 
government recognized the wisdom of the 
old adage, “Set a thief to catch a thief,” 
and offered pardon and protection to all 
brigands who would come in and enlist 
as Rurales. Most of them took advan- 
tage of the offer, and with these men 
on the side of law and order, holdups 
soon became infrequent, and the Rurales 
developed into a wonderfully efficient 
mounted force to hunt down bandits. 
They are fearless riders, they know every 
mountain pass and fastness, and when 

















they once start after a man he is pretty 
sure to be caught or killed—generally 
killed. 

The Rurales of Mexico compare favor- 
ably in bravery and reckless daring with 
that wonderful organization, the North- 
west Mounted Police of Canada, and are 
by far the best armed force in Mexico. 
Their calling gives them opportunity for 
wild adventure, and thus satisfies the 
craving for a life of danger, which led 
many of them to be brigands in the first 
instance. They are 
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variation, and inquiry was made as to its 
meaning. Kaiser informed us that a re- 
hearsal was in progress every night until 
midnight of a play to be given during the 
Christmas fiesta. This was interesting, 
and we all walked out to witness the per- 
formance. 

Under the trees in the Indian village 
a weird and picturesque scene met our 
view. At a small table sat a man with 
an open book, while in a semicircle be- 
fore him stood all the men and women of 
the village, and in the 
center of the semi- 





a free and easy lot, 
quite in contrast to 
the peaceably-inclined P 
policemen of the 
towns, and the slow- 
moving, indolent sol- 
diery of the regular 
army. 

In the fields, some 
distance beyond the 
point where the ranch 
trail left the main 
road to follow the 
river, we were treated 
to a fine exhibition 
of horsemanship. A 
body of fifteen or 
twenty Mexican cow- 
boys, or vaqueros, as 
they are called, were 
finishing a round- 
up of cattle. Their 
mounts were magnifi- 
cent animals and well 
trained, and it was a 
rare entertainment 








circle, directly in front 
of the table, two 
youths were. sparring 
with sticks and at 
the same time chant- 
ing sentences after 
the man, who read 
from the book. All 
the men were wrapped 
in their colored se- 
rapes, and a single 
torch shed an un- 
canny, flickering, 
light upon the scene, 
showing bare heads 
.and dark faces in 
outline. They were 
intensely in earnest, 
and the spectacle re- 
minded oneof savages 
performing some rite. 
It was a_ scriptural 
allegory they were re- 
hearsing. One of the 
men with sticks rep- 








to see them dashing 
in and out and over 
the rough ground, 
the men swinging 
their lariats, roping cattle with unerring 
precision, and the horses bracing to hold 
and throw the steer or cow. 

That night as we sat upon the patio 
veranda at the San Nicolas Hacienda, 
we became sensible of a plaintive chanting 
in the direction of the Indian village. We 
had heard it on one or two previous even- 
ings, before our excursion to Tepic, but 
Supposing it to be a vent to the musical 
inspiration of the natives, had not investi- 
gated it. This evening, however, it con- 
tinued for an unusually long time without 


A cross by the wayside, marking the spot 
where a woman fell over a cliff. 





resented an angel, the 
other the devil, and 
the angel was fighting 
the devil. 1 think the 
devil was vanquished, though we did not 
Stay to see the result of the conflict. 


AN ANCIENT INDIAN VILLAGE 


Down by the sea, hidden amongst a 
maze and network of lagunas, some leagues 
north of San Blas, lies the ancient Indian 
village of Mexcaltatan. You will not find 
it on the map, and you will find no men- 
tion of it in the official reports of Mexico, 
for in that respect, at least, this unique 
relic of the past seems to have been quite 
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forgotten by the government, though its 
fisheries make it perhaps the most im- 
rtant town of its size in the republic. 

Mexcaltatan was originally built upon 
piles, and hidden in this secluded spot 
amongst the myriad of lagunas, which are 
characteristic of this section of the western 
coast, to protect it against the warlike 
Indians of the mainland, just as Tenoch- 
titlan was built upon piles in Tezcuco Lake 
as. a safe retreat from the surrounding 
tribes with which the Aztec founders were 
at war. 

Tradition says that the town was 
founded by the Aztecs, in the course of 
their migration to the southward, and 
that it is therefore older than Mexico City. 
Of this no man can know for a certainty. 
The Spaniards and their priests of the 
Conquest in blind, unreasoning bigotry so 
effectually destroyed all records of ancient 
Mexico that the country’s history is veiled 
behind a curtain of deepest mystery 
through which no eye can see, and her past 
will forever remain silent. But one is 
brought very close indeed, in fancy, at 
least, to those forgotten ages, and that 
vanquished people, as one traverses to- 
day the canals of this Mexican Venice in 
primitive dugout canoes, in the same 
manner as her founders did away back in 
that forgotten period, and realizes that it 
is the only one of the old pile-built villages 
now remaining on the North American 
coast. 

All plans for an expedition to this relic of 
old Mexico, including arrangements for a 
canoe to meet us at the end of the main- 
land trail; had been made by Kaiser, the 
bookkeeper of the hacienda, during our 
absence in Tepic; and Kaiser, Randall, 
Emerson and |, with our mozo Miguel, 
rode out to Santiago Ixcuintla the after- 
noon following our return from Tepic, and 
put up that night at the Hotel Sur Pa- 
cifico, that we might be well on the road 
the next morning, and if possible reach 
Mexcaltatan before dark that evening. 
We knew nothing of the character of the 
trails, and could only calculate approxi- 
mately the distance, or the time that 
would be required for the journey. 

We engaged a native to guide us to the 
Mexcaltatan canoe landing, and in the 
fresh, dewy morning rode forth from 
Santiago Ixcuintla on the trail to the sea. 
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In mid-forenoon, and near the siesta 
hour, we passed through the old town of 
Santas Pac, where a Spanish convent, long 
since deserted, lies in picturesque ruins. 
The hovel-lined streets of the village were 
empty, save for an occasional dog which 
wearily foraged for refuse. ‘Only dogs 
and gringos,” say the Mexicans, ‘‘have so 
little sense as to expose themselves to the 
burning rays of a tropical midday sun.” 

For a considerable distance beyond 
Santos Pac the trail was well shaded by a 
dense growth of ferns and palms and 
tropical trees, to the point where we 
entered the naked miasma to flounder down 
over a miry stretch to the water’s edge. 
Here stood a scrubby and solitary tree, 
and under its uncertain shade we deposited 
our belongings and stretched ourselves to 
breathe the grateful salt air and await the 
expected canoe, while our guide and mozo 
returned with the horses to Santos Pac, 
with instructions to come for us at three 
o'clock the following day. 

A bare-legged Mexican in a dugout canoe 
was poling away with a cargo of merchan- 
dise for Mexcaltatan, and we sat and 
watched him disappear around a turn in 
the laguna. No other life was visible in 
the wide stretch of swamp which reached 
away toward the distant mountains ris- 
ing in blue grandeur to the eastward. 


THE MIASMAL SWAMPS 


These lowlands, or miasma, are charac- 
teristic of the Tepic and Sinaloa coasts. 
During the rainy period they are subject 
to inundation by high tides and the over- 
flow of rivers. When the rains cease, at 
the close of September, the powerful rays 
of the tropical sun quickly dry them, and 
then the few trails that lead down from 
the upland to the sea become passable 
for mules, though generally muddy and 
difficult to traverse. The miasma are 
ideal breeding places for mosquitoes, and 
at all times reek with malarial germs and 
are exceedingly unhealthful. Behind them 
the foothills rise and bank away into 
the lofty ranges of the Sierra del Nayarit 
and the Sierra de Alica, which extend 
north and south through the center of 
Tepic Territory, in continuation of the 
Sierra Madres. 

Our scrubby tree offered but indifferent 
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protection from the sun’s rays, mosquitoes 
were exceedingly annoying, and our posi- 
tion was becoming anything but pleasant 
when, at the end of half an hour, an Indian 
suddenly appeared as though he had risen 
out of the earth. From a grass-thatched 
shed a little distance away he had observed 
us, and in kindly hospitality came to our 
relief. Would the sefiors wait for their 
canoe under the poor shelter of his roof? 
It was very hot out here in the open 
swamp. Certainly we would, and we were 
very grateful for his thoughtfulness of our 
comfort. 

The Indian was the custodian of a store 
of dried shrimps, which were piled under 
his thatched shed to await transportation 
by mule train to the interior markets. 
They were put up in bales of one hundred 
and fifty pounds, enclosed in palm leaves 
and tied with ropes of twisted palms. We 
had eaten no dinner, and thankfully ac- 
cepted our host’s invitation to help our- 
selves to shrimps. They were well cured, 
and with sharpened appetites after our 
morning’s ride, we found them exceedingly 
palatable. 
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AMONGST THE LAGUNAS 


It was three o’clock when two canoemen 
came for us with a large dugout. They 
had been sent by a merchant of the town, 
a friend of Kaiser’s; who formerly resided 
in Tepic City, where Kaiser had known 
him, and by the canoemen he sent a mes- 
sage of greeting and welcome. We were 
soon seated in the bottom of the com- 
modious craft, and with one man at the 
bow and one at the stern poled out through 
a laguna into a wide basin. 

The water was teeming with fish, which 
jumped constantly on every side. Indeed 
it was not unusual, our guides informed 
us, for fish to jump into canoes. Water 
fowl were everywhere, and there would 
have been no difficulty in bagging a boat- 
load of ducks had we desired; but we 
were not on a hunting expedition and they 
were left undisturbed. 

At the end of an hour our canoe entered 
a maze of beautiful lagunas. With tropi- 
cal foliage rising high above our heads on 
either side, we wound our way in and out 
amongst them until finally we burst 

















Canoes propelled with poles. 


A street scene at Mexcaltatan. 





























through into a wider space to behold La 
Laguna de los Siete Cielos—The Lake of 
the Seven Heavens. The banks were 
lined with beautiful lavender-hued water 
lillies, small islands of them floating loose, 
and the air charged with their delicate 
perfume. This lily is known as La Reina 
del Agua (The Queen of the Water), and 
certainly deserves its name. From this 
point it lined our way with a profusion of 
blossoms. The lillies are brought down 
in masses by the rivers from interior lakes 
during the rainy season flood—chiefly 
through the Santiago Rio from Lake 
Chapala—and floated through the laguna 
when the miasma is submerged. 

Peering into the clear waters of La 
Laguna de los Siete Cielos, you see at the 
bottom what is apparently an immense 
pile of silver money, and gravely our 
canoemen informed us that it was in fact 
real money, but lying in a place encantado 
(enchanted), it was transformed into shells 
when brought to the surface. Only those 


who possess the proper charm can bring 
the silver up unchanged. Long, long ago 
it was lost there by a Spanish boat, and 





The chief of police and the jail at Mexcaltatan. 


the spirits of the water enchanted the 
place and no man ever learning the secret 
and necessary charm to enable him to re- 
cover the silver unchanged, it lies there 
still. 

In and out we turned amongst the en- 
trancing lagunas, once passing through a 
long arch of green, called by the natives 
“El Canon.” No one canoeman knows 
all of these waterways, and it could easily 
be imagined how a stranger might become 
hopelessly entangled and lost amongst 
them. Each has its individual name, like 
the street of a city, and is called a calle 
(street). Trained from early youth, the 
native boatman learns one section only, 
and never ventures beyond his known 
lagunas unattended. 

Soon we saw the cimaron (shrimp) nets, 
some of twisted reeds, some of twine, and 
then suddenly swung into a lake in the 
center of which, lying low in the water, 
appeared the village of Mexcaltatan. 

Mexcaltatan is built in the form of a 
cartwheel, with the plaza for a hub, and 
canals lined with huts of reeds and poles 
reaching up to it, like spokes, from the 
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outer rim of water. Very picturesque and 
entrancing the little town looked as we 
approached. The sun was just dropping 
behind the langunas to the westward, 
lighting the tops of graceful cocoanut 
palms, which rose high above the plaza, 
and setting on fire the red-tiled roofs of the 
gray huts below, while the murky canals 
beneath lay in deep and somber shadow. 
A bit of old Mexico, solitary and alone, 
untouched and unmarred by the march of 
civilization, it seemed to breathe some- 
thing of the mystery of the forgotten days 
of its founders. 

It was six o'clock when we landed. 
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tecting influence of firearms. Then we 
took our way across town to a hut where 
supper had been engaged for us. 


CREATING A SENSATION 


Our arrival had been heralded broad- 
cast. Before we had gone a block our 
progress resembled a circus band-wagon 
parade, and | believe every child in the 
town was at our heels. They had never 
seen a white man before, nor people at- 
tired so strangely, and we were veritable 
curiosities. We might have gone on ex- 
hibition, and charged an admission fee, 
with profitable results. 




















The schoolmaster and his flock. 


The tide was out, and the canals were now 
naked black mud and mire. Under the 
guidance of the canoemen, we picked our 
way along a footpath that followed one 
of the canals to the plaza, and to the store 
of Kaiser’s friend, Sefor Fortunato Mar- 
tin. Sefior Martin saw us coming, and 
met us at the door with a most sincere 
welcome. He and Kaiser fell upon each 
other’s necks and embraced before our 
formal introduction took place. When we 
were finally made acquainted with our 
host we deposited our artillery under his 
counter, as a mark of confidence in him 
and to show the world in general that we 
were not afraid even without the pro- 


At the hut where we were to eat supper, 
a talkative iron-gray sefiora received us, 
and bade us in Spanish, ‘Sit down—sup- 
per will be ready soon.” She was quite 
puffed up with pride that she should have 
the honor of entertaining us, and was 
plainly the envy of two or three neighbor 
women, who were with her when we came, 
but hurried away upon our entrance, 
doubtless to notify the folk at home to 
come and have a peep at the curious look- 
ing strangers. We had hardly seated our- 
selves when we discovered the place sur- 
rounded on all sides by a crowd of men, 
women and children, old and young, large 
and small, peering in at us through the 
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cracks, or rather bars, of the hut, for it 
was unplastered and resembled more a 
cage than a house. | realized then how 
menagerie monkeys must feel, if they feel 
or think at all, when on exhibition before 
gaping crowds. 

Presently supper was served, consisting 
of three kinds of fish, the local names 
of which are robolo, liza mocho and con- 
stantino. The fish was exceedingly well 
cooked, and accompanied by tortillas and 
coffee. We used our fingers in lieu of 


knives and forks, appendages of civiliza- 


- tion not yet introduced into this quiet 
corner of the world. Fish is naturally the 
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we were introduced to his bosom friend, 
the Jefe, or Mayor, who also, I believe, in 
this instance acted as Perfecto. The Jefe, 
like Sefor Martin, was a native of Tepic, 
and, like him, of Indian descent. He is 
the ruler of Mexcaltatan, while Sefior 
Martin, his adjoining neighbor, is pro- 
prietor of a general store and gambling 


resort. Thus the two are the great men 
of the place. 
CRIMINAL SLAUGHTER OF THE HERON 


Presently the town band began to play 
in the plaza opposite and the two gentle- 

















In a dugout canoe poling away with a cargo of merchandise. 


food staple here, and, indeed, but few of 
the people eat meat at all, and many of 
them have never learned its taste, except- 
ing perhaps the flesh of water fowl, which 
are usually so plentiful and tame they can 
be had for the killing. 

We dallied over our meal, and when at 
length we arose to go, our crowd of spec- 
tators had dwindled away to a few strag- 
glers. This was a great relief, for modest 
men, such as our party was composed of, 
could not but feel embarrassed with so 
much popularity thus unexpectedly thrust 
upon them, and without attendance we 
quietly stole back to Sefior Martin’s. Here 


A scene at Mexcaltatan. 


men informed us they had employed it to 
serenade during the evening, in honor of 
our visit, which was a great event in the 
history of Mexcaltatan. Only twice be- 
fore, we were told, within a period of which 
the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary, had white men trod her streets. 
That was ten years before, when a renegade 
American came to kill egrets for their 
plumage. These birds were then very 
numerous and so tame they could be 
knocked over with sticks. He slaughtered 
them by thousands, and when at length, 
Christian patience exhausted, the Jefe rose 
up in wrath against the wanton destruc- 
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(1) On the trail near Navarette. (2) Near the miasmal fever swam 
(4) The Plaza at Mexcaltatan. 














tion of the birds and stopped it, and ban- 
ished the man with a stern warning never 
to return, the egret had been so nearly 
exterminated that it is now rarely seen. 
The plumage of these birds is only valuable 
during the nesting season, and it is at this 
time they are killed, when the slaughter of 
each mother bird means a nest full of 
perishing young. 

It was the business of this criminal to 
kill birds for plumage to adorn our ladies’ 
heads, and it is a question in my mind 
which was the greater criminal, the man 
who killed the bird for profit, or the lady 
who wore the aigrette to satisfy her vanity. 
I call them criminals, for the offense should 
be made penal, if it is not now; besides, 
the word helps to give vent to my strong 
feeling in the matter. When I see a woman 
wearing the stuffed carcasses of birds on 
her head, or the plumage of birds that 
have been killed to supply the so-called 
adornment, | involuntarily liken her to 
the savage who bedecks himself in a like 
manner. 

It is the same vanity, and an unre- 
fined, primitive notion of what consti- 
tutes adornment, that prompts both to 
adopt it. Not long since a woman was 
arguing with me long and ardently against 
vivisection, and all the time she talked | 
watched the poor stuffed remains of a 
bird bobbing on her hat as she nodded 
her head to punctuate her remarks, and | 
could not help asking myself, ‘“‘Is it a 
sincere sympathy for what she terms ‘the 
poor, defenseless, tortured creatures’ that 
prompts her to take the stand she does 
against vivisection, or is it simply a fad 
with her which she has adopted because 
she thinks it is ‘the thing’?” The hat, 
with its stuffed bird, was a strong argument 
against her sincerity, and not consistent 
with her remarks, and | decided in favor 
of the fad, though | discreetly kept this 
opinion to myself, for | am a timid man, 
and the wrath of a woman is usually un- 
reasoning, often unjustified and always 
terrible to contemplate, especially when a 
man controverts her arguments with a 
patent proof of her insincerity. 

It was too dark to see the town that 
night, so we sat out of doors and smoked 
to keep away the swarms of mosquitoes 
that infested the place, while we listened 
to the music and chatted with our jovial 
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host and his friend, the Jefe. Though 
neither of them could speak English, we 
had little difficulty in carrying on a con- 
versation through Kaiser. 

“Did you make your wills before you 
came?” asked Sefior Martin. 

“No, why should we make our wills be- 
fore coming to Mexcaltatan?”’ 

“In the high country they consider it a 
dangerous undertaking to come down here 
to the swamps,” he explained. ‘Once in 
a while a merchant from Tepic or Guada- 
lajara comes, and before he leaves home 
he always makes his will and says a last 
farewell to his family.” 

“Did any of them ever die here?” we 
asked, with some anxiety lest we had com- 
mitted a grave oversight in neglecting to 
make our wills and bidding a fond fare- 
well to Gates and Bigelow. 

“Oh, no, it’s just an old fiction. After 
the Conquest the Spaniards ranging the 
western coast of Mexico discovered the 
town, and some of them tried to live here, 
but the miasmal swamps made them all 
sick with the fever and they had to move 
away, and the place has ever since been 
looked upon as fatal to the white man. 
A bad name once given a locality will 
cling to it, deserved or not. It is not 
really so bad now. The natives will show 
you piles of oyster shells that they say 
their forefathers were forced to open to 
feed the Spaniards in those days. After 
that the Spaniards came only now and 
then, when they were on the coast and 
wanted a load of dried fish. There was 
nothing to keep them for there was no 
gold here—nothing but fish.” 

“What is the population of Mexcalta- 
tan?” | asked. 

“Upwards of a thousand,” answered the 
Jefe. 

“Have you ever found any relics that 
would point to its ancient origin?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Sefior Martin. ‘‘Every 
fourteen years or so the town has been 
burned down, and three years ago, when 
we had the last fire, it was decided to 
build a brick house for the Jefe’s office and 
residence, and the jail, and when excava- 
tions were made for the foundations a 
number of idols of stone and clay, arrow 
heads and stone axes and old pottery were 
dug up.” 

“What did you do with them?” 


























An embowered waterway. 


“Gave them to the children to play with. 
They were of no use.” 

The following day | endeavored to find 
some of these relics, hoping they might 
throw light upon the people who founded 
Mexcaltatan, but without avail. They had 
all been lost. 

At ten o’clock the band ceased playing, 
and we were invited to our room in Sefior 
Martin’s house. 

“A light will draw the mosquitoes,” 
said our host, “so we shall have no light, 
but pass through the door quickly and re- 
tire in the dark.” 

When the door was.opened in we rushed 
into unknown blackness, and, for aught 
we knew, to fall into some bottomless pit. 
But we found solid ground under our feet, 
and after groping around for some time, 
and colliding with each other, each dis- 
covered for himself a canvas cot, and went 
to rest. 

In the morning an old sefiora set out a 
wash basin and some water under the 
cocoanut trees of the patio, and we bathed 
our hands and faces, drying them upon our 
handkerchiefs, for we had forgotten to 
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bring towels with us, and our host had 
none to offer. Then Sefior Martin cut 
green cocoanuts from the trees and gave 
us to drink of the milk, and afterward we 
went out for a fish breakfast with our iron- 
gray sefiora. Her hut was the hotel of 
the town, and one of her guests was at table 
when we entered. He proved to be a 
school teacher, and, like the other gentle- 
men mentioned, hailed from Tepic. He 
arose as we entered, and extending his 
hand to each, greeted us in English with: 

“Good-morn-ing. |-am-you-friend,” 
and as we sat down he continued, “l-am- 
vera-much hun-ger-ie. —_1-am-the-school- 
master.” 

It was gratifying to find some one who 
could speak English, and | was exceedingly 
pleased to meet him. A schoolmaster, he 
was doubtless a man of some education, 
and his knowledge of English would en- 
able us to converse with him in our own 
language, and thus learn much of our 
surroundings that we would otherwise 
miss. ; 

“How large a school have you, sefior?”’ 
1 asked, by way of opening the conversa- 
tion. 

“|-count-it-forty-one,” he 
with great precision. 

“A very good school,” | commented. 
“Have you been teaching here long?” 

“]-count-it-forty-one.” 

1 looked at him with astonishment. He 
was not a day over twenty-eight. 

“Excuse me, how long did you say?” 

“|-count-it-forty-one.” Then in a mo- 
ment he continued, ‘‘I-eata-the-meat. I- 
have-a-sickness.”” 

Instead of fish, we then noticed that he 
had a small piece of meat before him, fried 
and burned very black. 

“Ts that better for your ailment than 
fish?” I inquired, beginning to wonder 
whether he was afflicted with leprosy, not 
uncommon in some localities of western 
Mexico, and feeling a decided interest in 
the matter, for we had all shaken his 
hand. But his reply was apparently far 
from the point. 

“‘]-have-a-sweet-heart-with-the-beau-ti- 
ful-eyes.” 

“Ah,” I remarked, “that must be very 
pleasant.” 

“‘|-likes-it-here.” 
This was the limit of the school-master’s 
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English, except ‘Good-bye. 1-am-your- 
friend,’ which was repeated to each of us 
individually as we departed. 


THE ANCIENT CANOES 


The plaza of Mexcaltatan is a rectangle, 
in dimension about sixty by one hundred 
feet. Upon one side of it is the Jefe’s 
house (which is also the government office), 
before referred to, and this and a small 
church’ standing opposite are the only 
substantial buildings in the town. Débris, 
accumulated through centuries, has made 
solid ground of the plaza, and has filled the 
ends of the canals adjoining it to a point 
above the high water mark, at flood tide, 
during the dry season. But from July to 
September, when the rivers pour down 
their torrents from the mountains of the 
interior into the lagunas, all but the band 
stand in the center of the plaza is sub- 
merged, and when the band discourses 
music from its elevated position on Thurs- 
day and Sunday evenings during this 
period, canoes circle around in and out 
amongst the cocoanut trees of the plaza, 
for then there is not a square foot of earth 
above the flood to stand upon. 

This was the dry season, and nearly a 
third of the inner end of the canals was 
drained. Below that, canoes, propelled by 
men or women with long poles, moved up 
and down or swung around the town in 
the canals that circle in from the outer 
lagunas. Some of the canoes were laden 
with fish or shrimps, coming in with the 
morning catch; others were passing out, 
bearing the occupants to their morning 
tasks. There were places in the canals 
where fish were so numerous that they 
crowded each other. Once we stopped, 
where a man was sorting shrimps, to watch 
a school of catfish swarming close to the 
canoe in which the man worked, and. de- 
vouring the rejected shrimps as he threw 
them into the water. 

Narrow paths were built along the 
canals in front of the houses, and narrow 
footbridges, raised high, that they might 
not interfere with the free passage of 
canoes, permitted one to cross from canal 
to canal at the points of intersection. We 
made a circuit of the town along these 
paths and over the footbridges, and every- 
where were announced by children, who 
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shouted into the huts as we approached, 
“Here they come! Here they come!” 
and curious minded folk stood in the doors 
to gaze at us as we passed. 

After our inspection, we returned to the 
plaza. Here Sefior Martin and the Jefe 
were waiting for us to accompany them 
upon an excursion amongst the lagunas. 
We were soon away, the five of us, and two 
Indian canoemen in a large dugout, shoot- 
ing here and there through the beautiful 
embowered waterways, now in narrow 
places where the mangroves nearly closed 
overhead, now into crystal lakes—a verit- 
able fairy maze—until we were quite con- 
fused with it all. 


A SUCCESSFUL CHINAMAN 


It was near eleven o'clock when at length 
we returned, and were landed at a great 
drying wharf, to be introduced to a Chinese 
merchant, who conducted the chief indus- 
try of the town—dried fish and shrimps. 
Ten years ago this Chinaman from San 
Francisco’s Chinatown landed at Mexcal- 
tatan with a total capital of fifty pesos in 

















An ancient idol found near San Blas. 
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his pocket, and an accumulated stock of 
absorbed western American push. Now 
he is doing a yearly business of $150,000 
in dried fish, which he exports to his fellow 
countrymen in San Francisco, and dried 
shrimps which he markets in the interior 
cities of Mexico. He owns a large fleet of 
dugout canoes, manned by Indians, some 
engaged in fishing, others, the carreteros, 
or freighters, in carrying the prepared 
product to the mainland mule trains, or to 
the steamers at San Blas and Mazatlan. 
One can pass through inland lagunas al- 
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working capital of $300,000. 


He deplored 
the fact that he could not get a concession 
to carry on the deep water shark fishing of 
the coast, for shark fins sell readily in 
San Francisco’s Chinese colony; but an- 
other Chinaman has that concession. 


THE SCHOOL AND THE JAIL 


From the Chinaman’s drying yards we 
visited a school. The master—not our 
friend—seemed much pleased at the op- 




















A street of Mexcaltatan at low tide. 


most the entire distance from San Blas, at 
the south of Mexcaltatan, to Mazatlan, to 
the north of it, a distance by canoe of 
about one hundred and fifty miles or there- 
abouts, possibly a little more, and this 
route has offered the Chinaman a cheap 
method of transportation for his products 
destined to the northbound steamers. 
To be exact, his business the year before 
our visit amounted to $50,000 in fish, 
$100,000 in shrimps, and $3,000 in salt— 
Mexican money. In ten years he has ac- 
cumulated in these lines of industry a 


portunity to have his schoolroom and his 
flock photographed. His flock at the time 
consisted of but three children—all boys. 
However, he politely excused himself until 
he could gather in some more youngsters, 
for he wished to make a good showing. 
We waited for him, and in a little while he 
returned with four or five recruits whom 
he had gathered from adjoining houses, 
and the photograph was duly made. 
The schoolhouse was much superior to 
the average dwelling. It served also as 
the sleeping room of the master, as a 




















canvas cot in the rear, enclosed within a 
mosquito bar, gave evidence. 

Opening upon the patio behind the 
Jefe’s quarters is a jail in which three 
Indian prisoners were confined—two men 
and a woman. Some weeks previously the 
prisoners, with another woman, left San 
Blas one day in a dugout canoe, en route 
to Mazatlan. They were overtaken by a 
storm, the canoe capsized, and one of the 
women perished. The three survivors 
reached an island in safety, but every rag 
of clothing had been torn from their backs 
by the buffeting of the sea, and all their 
food and everything they owned in the 
world was lost beneath the waves. The 
sea drove the body of the drowned woman 
upon the shore, and the three, with 
sticks and hands, dug a grave in the sand 
and buried it to protect it from the thou- 
sands of vultures hovering above in an- 
ticipation of a ghoulish feast. 

1 shall not attempt to tell the story of 
how the survivors, with nothing but bare 
hands, found means to eke out an exis- 
tence upon fish which were caught by the 
most primitive methods, and upon roots 
that they dug. Finally they were dis- 
covered and rescued by a passing canoe 
and brought to Mexcaltatan. Here their 
nakedness was covered and then they were 
thrown into prison for committing the 
heinous offense of burying a human body 
before the proper authorities had viewed 
it, for under the laws of Mexico this is a 
crime. The law does not take into 
consideration the fact that the flesh of 
bodies left unburied will be devoured by 
the ever-waiting vultures in a few brief 
hours, for vultures leave nothing but bones. 

Six months in prison was the sentence. 
The unfortunate ones each had a small 
cell, with earthen floor, and no blanket, 
bedding or furniture. The cells had no 
windows, but an iron-barred door admitted 
light and air. A chain passed around one 
of the bars and around a log laid across 
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the doorway outside, the links of the chain 
fastened with an antiquated padlock, held 
very insecurely the occupants. I could 
not help remarking that if the prisoners 
had been very ambitious to escape they 
could have done so with slight effort. The 
Chief of Police—and he constituted the 
entire police force of the town—graciously 
permitted a gift of a few coins to the 
prisoners. 

Referring again to the vultures, | may 
say that they were particularly numerous 
and tame at Mexcaltatan. They sat upon 
the roofs, were at home in the plaza, and 
everywhere watched for fish scraps like a 
lot of hungry chickens. Upon ascending 
the narrow steps in the band stand I had 
to push one of them out of my way. With- 
out these scavengers Mexcaltatan would 
not be habitable, for fish refuse would 
make a pest hole of it. 

There were two or three cows wading in 
the shallow water and swimming across the 
deeper channels to browse upon the ver- 
dure of an adjacent island. Sefior Martin 
told us they ate fish, and moreover, he 
assured us, they were adept at catching 
them. Perhaps they did, but it stretched 
one’s credulity to believe it, and I did not 
see them do it. There were, however, 
hogs wallowing in the mud, and chickens 
everywhere, which lived almost wholly 
upon fish. 

Our horses were to be in waiting on the 
mainland at three o'clock, and after a 
dinner consisting of the famous Aztec dish, 
tatishuile, composed wholly of shrimps, 
and an especially toothsome fish known 
locally as majarras, we bade good-bye to 
Sefior Martin and the Jefe. 

And so we left behind us this wonderful 
bit of old Mexico, with its quaint people 
and quaint life, its ancient canals and 
embowered lagunas, its flowers and its 
birds, well satisfied with our visit, and 
withal quite ready to move on to other 
scenes. 
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BS fe VERY year they talked 
, camp, but never got any 
i 4 farther than idle specula- 
4 tion as to the cost of a 
A camp would be 
re more restful than a sum- 
ee mer hotel, they thought, 
but tthe getting ready would mean endless 
trouble; besides, who of them could im- 
agine The Master of the House, ever irre- 
proachable of dignity and immaculate of 
attire, in the guise of a camper? The 
thing was out of the question. 

Instead, they sat in the piazza rockers 
of hotels on beach or mountain and se- 
cretly longed for the comforts of home. 

Last year the middle of July found them 
rebels—they would not go anywhere. 
Every morning “The Captain” congratu- 
lated herself that she had been able to 
choose her own cantaloupe; in the moon- 
flower-scented darkness of the front porch 
The Master of the House left off smoking 
a whole minute to reiterate: 

“So glad we didn’t go anywhere this 
year; home’s the best place.” 

But the tense lines around his mouth 
were deeper. The Captain did not like 







them; no longer could she shut her eyes 
on the truth—The Master of the House 
was working too hard. He was bringing 
his business worry home with him, taking 
it to bed with him, eating breakfast with 
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BY T. D. PENDLETON 


it. She almost hated the pretty little nest 
of her own choosing; it was their own— 
all paid for—paid for with the youth and 
strength of The Master of the House. She 
laid her hand on his where it nervously 
grasped the arm of the chair; but he did 
not seem conscious of her touch. He was 
smoking too much, she knew that also, but, 
being a wise woman, she said nothing. 

- Steadily and conscientiously the mer- 
cury rose. One day at lunch The Captain 
was guilty of a white kimona; three tub 
plunges between six and six did not greatly 
abate the discomfort of The Master of the 
House. Mr. Root forgot to bark at the 
butcher’s boy and wagged his tail but 
feebly when master came home. As she 
burned the brandy in her demi-tasse, The 
Captain said deliberately: 

“We will go camping.” 

“And may I| inquire when?” from The 
Master of the House. 

“At once.” 

“Shall we take the next car?” as frigidly 
as the consciousness of a wilted collar and 
damp forehead permitted. 

“If you wish.” 

“Well, meet me at the boat-club wharf 
at five o’clock.” 

“| shall be there.” 

During all this Girlie had held her ice- 
cream spoon suspended between her plate 
and sadly drooping little mouth. Was 











Father going to be cross again and say 
things she could not quite understand? 
No; Mother was smiling as she rose from 
the table. 

With the help of the two servants The 
Captain got together a few—a very few— 
necessities; blankets, towels, a frying-pan, 
a coffee-pot, nearly completed the list. 
Elise and Blanche joyfully accepted a tele- 
phoned invitation, and at five o'clock and 
five minutes there embarked from the boat 
club an irresponsible but totally care-free 
seven. (Besides Mr. Root, Gordon Clark, 
an experienced riverman had been added 
to the passenger list.). 

“Where is our tent?” from Girlie brought 
no response from The Master of the House, 
who was rowing and sweating in the sun. 

Two hours later, and miles upstream, 
came the same question with no answer, 
but now, by some miracle, the tense lines 
were relaxing, though The Master of the 
House was still rowing and sweating. 
Thirty minutes more, and he was smiling 
as he said to Girlie: 

“Our tent should be here- 
abouts; I sent it up by the 
county road; look for a tall 
poplar tree, Sharp Eyes.” 

Three pairs of sharp eyes 
discovered no tall poplar. 
Willows hung over the 
dimpling river, looking like 
ladies at their toilets, their 
long tresses falling in dis- 
tracting beauty. Long ago 
the seven had left behind 
the discordance of poor 
hungry “chippy.” Now 
thrushes called softly to 
mates on the other bank 
—Was that a mocking- 
bird? 

No tall poplar tree ap- 
peared; darkness fell—what 
matter? Was not care left 
back there with the bricks? 
As the moon rose they 
came to a sandy point that 
hospitably ran far out in 
the river to meet them, 
and, as by common con- 
sent, they were ashore. 

It was perfect: a clump 
of sycamores, numerous wil- 
lows, a bit of grass plot, a 
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sandy floor already swept and garnished 
for them. Behind were sheer rocks and a 
spring cunningly hidden from casual look; 
a winding trail up the rocks. 

The women folk lay on the sand; the 
men disappeared up the trail, and returned 
staggering under a bulky load. Incredibly 
soon—though it was twelve of the clock— 
the spread of canvas glimmered through 
the trees and the seven slept. 

Yesterday the racking burr of the alarm 
clock called them from dreams to day- 
light’s wearying round; this morning the 
birds told the seven what sleepers were 
missing—the first fire-opal in the sky, the 
morning face of the river, the smell of the 
dew, the cleanness of the world. 

After a bath in the river, The Master of 
the House was shaving himself. The mir- 
ror hung on a maple and he saw his tired, 
lined face wreathed by tender green. At 
home, Father’s shaving was a trying thing 
to Girlie; she scarcely dared to draw a 
deep breath for fear of making him cut 
himself. Here she danced and sang re- 














The Captain counted the cost, as women do. 
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gardless: how could Father be cross with 
that pretty green wreath around his face? 

Gordon Clark had breakfast ready. 
What was the magic in the tin coffee pot? 
The Master of the House drank two cups. 
At home they had tried many makes of 
pot from French biggin to patent perco- 
lator; aluminum, brass, silver; nearly 
always there was something wrong with 
the coffee. The cook wept—said she 
“neber seen no one man so hard to please 
with his eatin’s.” Out here precisely the 
same mocha was used—the. magic was in 
the pot. 

Then the corn bread, just plain, coarse 
meal mixed with water, but the flavor of 
it! And back in town people were eating 
breakfast food—the seven pitied them. 

The Master of the House safely in the 
boat for the long row to town, the women 
folk set about house-cleaning. The tin 
plates and cups were washed in the river; 
a handful of white sand rubbed over them 
and they were silver-bright. The sand 
floor was swept with a rake. 

The camp outfit consisted of a twelve 
by fourteen, ‘“‘fifteen-ounce” duck tent 
with a fly adjusted as a front porch that 
sheltered two hammocks for those who 
preferred sleeping in the open. A piece of 
sailcloth tied to two trees made a shelter 
for food stores. There was no habitation 


in sight, but, on the other side of the river 
were railroad tracks with a diminutive 
station-house hiding around the bend a 
mile downstream. The passenger schedule 
included an afternoon train. 

Unbelievably short were the hours, and 
it was soon time for Gordon Clark to cross 
the river with the boat to meet The Master 
of the House. As the returning skiff hove 
in sight The Captain stood at the landing 
expecting to hear the fiat: 

“We go home to-morrow; 
enough of this.” 

Instead she saw The Master of the House 
seated in the stern almost hidden by 
packages. 

“Thought we’d stay awhile to please 
the children,” he explained as the cargo 

was _ unshipped. 
The days went by, 
The Captain happily 
hoping, the children beg- 
ging with shining eyes, to 
stay ‘‘ two weeks.” Satur- 
day afternoon, The Mas- 
ter of the House looked 
a veritable Santa Claus with his pack when 
he landed at camp. He was soon busily at 
work, burying ice, hanging leg of lamb for 
to-morrow’s barbecuing, while the Captain 
arranged extra bedding in the tent. At 
dusk she walked shoreward. Could she 
believe the evidence of her eyes? Yes, it 
was true: The Master of the House was 
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barefooted! Pipe in mouth, he moved 
about cheerfully busy; the tense lines 
were gone. 


After supper, while Gordon Clark told 
the children hair-raising tales of a “var- 
mint” he had heard in the woods, The 
Master of the House and The Captain sat 
alone on the shore. 

“‘Let’s stay here till September,” he said. 

“Well, I’ll think about it,’ answered the 
wise little Captain with shameless diplo- 
macy. 

They stayed. The month stretched it- 
self to six weeks, seven weeks. Each day 
was sufficient unto itself. 

For ten days no rain fell, and The Cap- 
tain, still ignorant of the real joy of the 
open, rendered secret thanks unto a kind 
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weather-man. Friends came to see her; 
friends in dainty summer apparel. She, 
clad in camp-stained capki, received them 
and bored them with eulogies of camp life 
until they said: 

“Oh, it is fine—so long as it doesn’t 
rain.” 

At last the bugbear appeared. From the 
beginning it fell heavily; and everybody 
was excited, everybody but Gordon Clark, 
who, without apparent hurry, got perish- 
ables under cover and soon all were snug 
in blankets. Lullaby of lullabies is rain 
on a tent! Though, to be sure, the seven 
were, by this time, far beyond the need of 
any lullaby: they awoke at dawn, at dusk 
were ready for supper and bed. 

Yet there were the long rainy days to be 
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got through, The Captain remembered. 
The long rainy days were delightful! With 
the fly in front, the tent door could be left 
open in all weathers. 

The seven feared no wild creature. 
Nearly every day the girls had a lesson in 
natural history. What man can name a 
sight prettier than a mother thrush teach- 
ing her brood to fly? Early one August 
morning she began just outside of the tent. 
Such fluttering, calling, and answering! 
One little fellow perched on a limb about 
two feet above the ground lost his nerve 
and would not try his wings for all mother’s 
coaxing. Every trembling “peep” of his 
brought a tender response from her. Some- 
times, when a few seconds elapsed between 
his: call and her answer, his eyes wore a 
frightened look, but never once did he call 
a second time before her reply. One must 
lie covered with sand to photograph this 
timid mite. 
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Camera-hunting, canoeing, bathing, fish- 
ing filled the days so that they slipped 
away, and it was the first of September—— 

Settled at home, The Captain counted 
the cost, as women do. 

The family had had nearly seven weeks 
of outing at something like this figure: 


EEE oes Niny ws Sinan - $5.00 
Hire of Clark (at fifty cents per day) 25.00 
Lard, bacon, pork, flour, meal . . 25.00 
Vegetables and milk (from afarmer) 15.00 
ere - 00.00 
Laundering fine white dresses (at 

summer hotel prices) ........ + 00.00 
Hats, gowns, shoes, parasols, veils, 

Ma kn ckkus sted eue tues s - 00.00 


The Master of the House—who was not 
given to post-mortems—did no such cal- 
culating; but when his club bills came in, 
he whistled softly. ‘ 

“| never knew what cigars cost me until 
I find what they didn’t cost me this sum- 
mer. Next year I'll buy a tent.” 


Dot 


I never knew what cigars cost me until I find what they didn’t 


cost me this summer. 


Next year I’ll buy a tent.” 














WHITE MAN’S PLUCK 


BY EDWIN L. SABIN 


M@QHE name of the man 


4 really matters not at ‘all. 
It chances to be Tichenor 
—but it might have been 
| Smith, or Jones, or Mc- 
1 Graw. He was white, and 
“4 that took him through. 

















By 1876 the buffalo already had become 
scarce upon the Western plains. Of the 
great southern herd almost 4,000,000 were 
killed in the three years, "72, '73, "74; in 
75 large bands were few; in ’76 the buffalo 
hunter was working hard for an income 
from his profession, and the Indian was 
furious and aghast. For him the buffalo 
had been a reliance. The three railroads 
—Union Pacific, Kansas Pacific, Santa Fé 
—stretched out across the buffalo’s domain, 
and spelled doom to it and to the Indian 
together. 

Tichenor, the hero of my tale, and a 
companion who is no hero at all, left Hays 
City, Kansas, in November, ’76, with their 
buffalo outfit of guns, provisions and team 
and wagon for a final hunt. Western 
Kansas still had a sprinkling of humps 
worth the getting, and in the hearts of the 
two men the wanderlust was again strong. 
Cheyenne and Sioux, Arapahoe and Kiowa, 
were uneasy and abroad—but in the 
Seventies men of the West had grown so 
accustomed to the Indian on murder bent 
that he was accepted as an evil which 
must be met and could not be shunned. 
Kansas was fighting her own battles. 

Sixty miles west and slightly south of 
Ellis, Tichenor and partner went into 
camp. Their habitation was a dugout. 
At the base of a clay hill had been chiseled 
into the slope a room; the ends and the 
two sides were of dirt, poles were laid 
across and buffalo hides were placed 
thereon for ceiling or roof, and a canvas 
flap flanked by buffalo hides formed the 


door. In such a nook two hunters might 
be very comfortable. Fuel was plentiful, 
for buffalo chips were everywhere; a creek 
flowed but a short distance away. “ 

The twain had hunted with fair success 
for some weeks, and had been unmolested, 
when the partner proposed that one of 
them should go into Ellis for supplies. To 
this Dr. Tichenor agreed, and the lot fell 
upon the other. And now, after the deci- 
sion, a strange thing occurred, for which | 
will vouch, upon Dr. Tichenor’s word, 
Three nights in succession appeared to 
him in his slumber his mother (dead, she, 
through fifteen years), and told him not to 
remain behind. 

“Do not stay here alone,” she said. 

“Do not stay here alone.” 

“Do not stay here alone.” 

But Tichenor had been o’er-long on the 
frontier to be swayed. by anything of the 
occult. Such men wax severely practical. 
Besides, he was brave, and somewhat stub- 
born; much oppressed, then, all in all, to 
being bluffed by what might have been ac- 
cepted as a reflection of his own thoughts. 
With a laugh he mentioned to his partner 
the dream; and in a laugh he rejected his 
partner’s overtures, warnings, protesta- 
tions. The partner was of disposition 
more malleable. Him the dream fright- 
ened. But the fright was only transient; 
it did not last to Ellis, a mere two days 
and sixty miles. 

So, the die being cast, the partner rode 
away, with wagon and team—and we will 
dismiss him, for by all account he never 
came back, nor tried to come back, nor 
sent any one back, but went dead drunk. 

Tichenor was left alone to his dugout, 


to his resources of buffalo chips, buffalo - 


meat, buffalo gun—the old-time, trusty 
Sharpe’s single-shot 45-120, the most pow- 
erful black-powder gun ever furnished to 
the frontier. Left alone, to these resources 
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and the resources of white man’s pluck 
(best of all), with winter due, in the midst 
of that vast expanse of rolling fenceless 
plains, naked and dun, crossed and re- 
crossed by the avid hostile. 

Yet such a matter was all in the year’s 
work. As the doctor says to-day: “I 
didn’t mind. I felt that I could take care 
of myself. I knew that nothing could get 
near me if | saw it first—and | was a light 
sleeper.” 

Luckily so. Just at dusk on the even- 
ing of December 21st, while he was getting 
a pail of water from the creek, he dis- 
tinguished what he supposed was a bunch 
of buffalo filing along the far crest of the 
hill behind the dugout, and dimly lined 
against the darkening sky. He smiled 
with satisfaction. 

“There are some humps coming down 
to water,” he said. “Early in the morn- 
ing I’ll turn out and get them.” 

Fortune thus appearing so to favor him, 
he ate with gusto his supper, contentedly 
smoked a pipe, and stowed himself under 
his blankets upon the piles of robes against 
the rear wall to sleep. As a protection 
from varmint invaders, and more securely 
to hold the canvas flap door, across the 
doorway he had drawn as usual the mess- 
box. 

Light sleeper he was; but light as he was 
I like to think that the spirit of his dream 
hovered over him, yearning to save him 
yet—for was he not her boy? Something 
awakened him, to catch the slightest of 
rattling in the vicinity of the mess-box. 
Morning was near—this he knew intuitively 
with the plainsman’s instinct, although 
darkness still reigned. He ascribed the 
tattling to a skunk (the camp having been 
bothered by such pests), and hastily aris- 
ing he went to the box and drove the 
unseen creature away. 

He returned to bed. He was again 
awakened, to hear the rattle renewed. 
Morning surely was at hand, for the dark- 
ness had grayed, and objects within the 
dugout were visible. Breathing vengeance 


upon the intruding animal, he hastily 
donned his trousers, slipped a cartridge 
into his pocket, and grabbing his loaded 
gun shoved the mess-box a bit one side 
and in his bare feet stepped out. 

Amidst the misty gray a figure of a man 
was running up the hill-slope. 


Tichenor 
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instantly hailed him—‘Stop, you; or I'll 
shoot!” He hailed again—‘‘Hey, you; 
halt!” The figure whirled, and fired at 
him. *Twas an Indian. Tichenor’s gun 
leaped to his cheek, spoke with belch and 
bang, and the fugitive fell in a heap. At 
this time, and for some years afterward, 
Tichenor- was one of the best quick shots 
in the West. 

Immediately, he says, a perfect shower 
of bullets, from all directions, thudded and 
hissed about him, but touched him not, 
Turning, he bolted, loading as he went, for 
the dugout and shelter. Buffalo-chips, his 
fuel, had been stacked in a double row 
beside the doorway, and now in the niche 
formed by them and the corner of the dug- 
out stood already an Indian. - Without 
slackening Tichenor dropped; the Indian’s 
bullet caught him half way and plowed 
a furrow straight through the middle of 
his scalp; Tichenor lunged onward, to dive 
through the doorway; twisting he reached 
out, thrust the muzzle of his heavy Sharpe's 
against the Indian’s body and pulled the 
trigger. 

Blood and flesh, he says, spurted through 
the air and the savage collapsed, to lie at 
the doorway all the long day. 

“Spat! Spattity! Spattity! Spat! Spat!” 
A score of bullets ripped through the can- 
vas, following him inside. But he dodged 
to a far corner and crouched there, out of 
the line of fire. 

“Spattity! Spat, spat, spat!” Thick and 
fast entered the lead—sounding upon the 
canvas flap like hail. The buffalo hides 
were riddled; the mess box splintered— 
and, incidentally, the contents spoiled. 
But a set of leaky pots and pans was of 
small moment in that crisis. 

A lull ensued. Tichenor had collected 
his ammunition around him, and was pre- 
pared for arush. That the Indians should 
not think they had drawn his teeth he took 
advantage of the lull, and crept to the 
door. The blood was streaming down over 
his face, but through one of the many holes 
in the canvas he peeped out. A semi- 
circle of savages, prone and kneeling, was 
ranged before the dugout, only thirty 
yards distant, ready and watching. 

The sun was almost up. The light was 
pretty good. Tichenor stuck his Sharpe’s 
through the hole, sighted an instant, and 
pulled. The Indian selected for the honor 
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leaped high into the air and came down, 
dead. Indian three. 

“Crack! Crackity crack!” and “Spat, 
spat, spattity spat!” Tichenor retired 
precipitately. A bullet had creased each 
temple. Wounds two and three. 

The Indians were shooting very well, 
even too well. 

“| had a bum head, sure,” says Tich- 
enor, and shows the scars. 

Back in his corner he crouched again; a 
badger effectually driven to earth, but at 
bay. The Indians continued their bom- 
bardment, to avenge the third brave. 
But the fire finally slackened, and ceased. 

‘Now for that rush,” thought Tichenor; 
and set his teeth hard. They would not 
get him easy. He listened. 

Outside an Indian called to him. 

“Hey. Come out. No hurt.” 

Tichenor did not answer. 

“No hurt. Little eat, then go,” alleged 
the Indian. 

But Tichenor had been educated in In- 
dian strategy, and he well knew that this 
promise, ‘‘no hurt” was a fake, pure and 
simple. To an Indian after scalps every- 
thing is fair. 

“If you want me, come and get me,” 
retorted Tichenor. ‘There are three of us 
in here and we're all fighting!” ‘ 

Suddenly Tichenor smelled smoke— 
acrid and strong. It drifted in through 
the perforated canvas, and through the 
other crevices thereabouts. He _ inter- 
preted. While the one Indian had been 
attracting his attention, another Indian 
had stolen noiselessly up and fired the 
store of buffalo chips. From the be- 
leaguers a shout of shrill exultation rose 
and fell. They were to smoke him out, 
or burn him out, whichever happened. 

Tichenor hesitated only a minute. Then 
he made up his mind. He might as well 
be shot as be smothered. At least, he 
would die in the open, and fighting. Has- 
tily he put a cartridge in his mouth and 
another between his fingers, wiped the 
blood from his eyes, seized his bucket of 
water, and burst from the doorway. In 
the moment of surprise occasioned by his 
unexpected and most bloody appearance 
he had kicked the fire in all directions and 
had dashed his water upon it. Then he 
began to shoot. So did the Indians. 

An Indian standing just in advance of 
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the semicircle he conjectured to be the 
spokesman—and him he shot with the 
.45 ball through the body. The Indian 
tumbled backwards. An Indian (Tich- 
enor loves to think that it was the one who 
lighted the fire) noting the deadly muzzle 
swung in his direction, started to run; 
holding eager bead upon his head Tichenor 
bowled him over flat. He was shooting, 
that day, was Tichenor. 

Now a bullet struck him in the ribs and 
passed clear through. A bullet struck him 
in the leg between thigh and knee and 
passed clear through. Wounds four and 
five. Indians also four and five. He 
could do no more, and reserving his third 
cartridge he sprang back, and went diving, 
reeling, to his corner. 

He prepared for the rush. He removed 
the broken head from a cask of powder, and 
placed the cask handy. The cask was 
a comforting thought—a friend in need. 
When the savages had crowded in—boom! 

The rush did not come. While waiting, 
Tichenor crawled stealthily about, and into 
the bullet holes in the clay walls stuffed 
little rolls of paper, telling of the day. 
People might want to know what had hap- 
pened, and to whom it had happened. But 
he never strayed long from his powder 
cask. The crawling was painful, to a man 
shot through leg, body and three times in 
the head. Exhausted, he remained in his 
corner. 

The time passed, but he kept no track of 
time. He was an animal, backed into the 
depths of its last refuge, pang-racked, de- 
spairing, utterly reckless, ready to strike, 
and die. A splendid example of atavism 
for the scientist was Dr. Tichenor at. this 
hour. Blood was calling for blood, and all 
his ancestry of the Stone Age was rife 
within him. 

The rush did not come. In his corner 
of the dugout the doctor crouched and 
suffered—and waited. His dream _ re- 
curred to him. If his mother had known, 
she must be knowing now—and in his half 
swoons he could imagine that she was 
bending pityingly over him. Would she 
be present at the end—and did she ap- 
prove of it, in the emergency? He could 
not decide; but from every faintness he 
resolutely rallied himself. 

The rush did not come. For an hour— 
two hours, it seemed to him, and maybe 
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more, the besiegers had not made a sound. 
Quiet reigned. He waited. What new 
deviltry was hatching? 

He heard a scratching upon the buffalo- 
hide roof, a pattering of dirt. Yes; the 
Indians were above, to fire down through! 
He had apprehended this; they had been 
remiss not to do it before. But it compli- 
cated his situation considerably. 

“Bang! Bang!” and “Bang!” again, 
and again, and again. Shoot, you red 
devils; you have a white man against you. 
Their bullets searched out all the corners, 
now. He would crouch in vain. He 
grimaced—for a .44, glancing from the 
floor, had lodged in the calf of his leg. It 
did not go through; it went half way! 
Oo-o0000! He winced. Wound six. 

The buffalo-hide roof looked like a pep- 
per box cover. One considerable hole had 
been made, where balls had concentrated; 
peering up through his matted hair and 
bloody lids, with pain-dimmed eyes Tich- 
enor saw just beyond this hole an Indian 
face. 

The faithful old Sharpe’s spoke; the face 
vanished and a heavy weight plumped 
upon the hides. A dragging sound, shuffle 
of moccasins, and silence. The weight was 
gone. They had carried it away. 

Wound six—but Indian six, also. And 
he was not dead yet, was Tichenor. He 
had demonstrated. 

The firing through the roof ceased, and 
almost perfect silence ensued. In his cor- 
ner Tichenor crouched, waiting. 

His hot fierceness was ebbing; he was as 
determined as ever, but he was tired. He 
had been unable to eat or drink, and he 
had six flowing wounds—eight, indeed, for 
two of the wounds were double. The 
water bucket was empty. He was in shirt 
and trousers, barefooted and without fire. 

Thus in his corner he now reminds me of 
a wretched dog (you have seen such), pur- 
sued and driven to cover by a mob, hud- 
died away underneath a porch, or in a 
drain, meeting every symptom of intrusion 
with bristling and snarl afresh, but grad- 
ually sinking lower and lower with ex- 
haustion. And thus fighting against weak- 
ness and nature, by the powder cask Tich- 
enor, rifle in hand, under bis porch, in his 
dark drain, huddled, glaring yet drowsy, 
the world apparently his foe. 

The rush did not come. The Indians 


(he had thought them Cheyennes, but he 
was to learn that they were Ogallalah 
Sioux) now knew what manner of man 
they had unwittingly arrayed against 
them. He was all man—and white man 
at that; and he shot with the viciousness 
of a striking snake. Ugh! They would 
wait, also, crafty and persistent as gray 
wolves surrounding a dying buffalo bull. 

One constant satisfaction had Tichenor. 
The corpse of the Indian whom the Sharpe's 
had cut almost in twain, just without the 
doorway, still lay there, reddening the can- 
vas. Nobody ventured to remove it. Yet 
it must have been a great temptation— 
curbed, moreover, that temptation, by 
how great a fear? Rarely will the Indian 
leave the body of his slain thus exposed. 

The rush did not come. Such quiet 
maintained for so long a time that Tich- 
enor, daring to hope, managed to drag 
himself toward the door and at an angle 
cautiously to stir the flap with a stick. 
’Twas well. Promptly poured those bul- 
lets again, riddling the already riddled 
canvas, gouging the already much gouged 
floor and walls. 

“Thanks, you devils,” thought Tichenor 
grimly, dragging himself back to his cor- 
ner. “You’rethere.” His heart sank; he 
resumed his crouch, his cask, and his wait- 
ing. And soon he swooned. 

He must have been unconscious for some 
time; when he opened his eyes the inside 
world (the hut) was oddly dark and warm, 
the outside world was eerie in its sound- 
lessness. And he was alive. Slowly he 
revolved ideas—clutching, grasping, ac- 
cepting and rejecting; and then the pecu- 
liarity of the atmosphere began to appeal 
to his instincts of plainsman. Almost he 
shouted. Stillness—warmth—dark—im- 
munity: Snow! Gracious God—snow! 
The buffalo-hide roof was dense; no stars 
peeped through the bullet holes. He man- 
aged to reach the doorway, and he peeped 
out. Snow! A foot deep and more fast 
coming down. 

He realized that the Indians must be 
gone. The siege was lifted. They never 
would endure the open in a snowstorm. 
At its approach they had fled, utterly were 
they gone, even to the corpse at the thresh- 
old. 

By infinite labor Tichenor made a fire; 
he melted snow; he drank, and he ate a 
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few mouthfuls, and went to bed. But 
not to rest—not yet. The mangled calf 
nagged, nagged, and demanded immediate 
attention. The simpler wounds he must 
stand; the hole with the jagged .44 bullet 
at the bottom of it he could not stand. 

So he digged, and pried, and worked; 
perspiring, sick, but persistent; and finally 
out from amidst that swollen flesh the 
bullet came. 

He does not know how long he slept, nor 
how many hours, or days, he spent in the 
dugout after the siege. However, it was 
his Christmastide. 

No rescue arrived. For him it was 
starve, die from his wounds, have the In- 
dians return upon him—or make his way 
to that succor which would not make its 
way to him. He crawled (he could not 
walk) through the snow thirty miles to the 
nearest cattle ranch. He says that when 
he arrived nobody recognized him except 
as something that once had been human. 
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It was spring when Tichenor revisited 
the dugout. He extracted from the walls 
over one hundred bullets—.44 and .45. 
The pools of blood where Indians had 
fallen still were plain after the melting 
snows. 

Over thirty years have passed. The 
West has changed; the grim old plains 
have become gentled; they speak but 
rarely of their wild days; only occasionally 
a scar indicates a Story. 

“You used to live in Western Kansas?” 
queried a stranger whom Dr. Tichenor met, 
not long ago, ina hotel. ‘I’ve just bought 
a farm there, in Scott county, with an old 
dugout on it, in the side of a hill. 1 hear 
that once, away back, a man was corralled 
in that dugout by Injuns, and pretty nearly 
killed. Did you ever hear about it?”’ 

Said the doctor with a shudder and a 
smile: 

“T am the man.” 





THE RACE 


BY PERCY M. CUSHING 


A dust brown road— 
The growing rattle of a beaten drum 
Warning far down the tatters of the night; 
A quivering shaft of light, and then the hum 
Of smoking tires on a frenzied flight. 
The haunting vision of an oil-stained face; 
A senseless thing careening out of sight; 
Black swarms that cheer with crazy joy the pace— 


A dust brown road. 





THE CURRANT 


AND THE 


RASPBERRY 


BY E. P. POWELL 


j tinctive fruits of July, 
following close after the 
oO cherry and the straw- 
Pa 7) «berry of June. The cur- 
FRO rant is not appreciated 
+77 \-2 42x) in literature, in fact it is 
looked down upon as a rather plebian 
fruit; yet in the small fruit garden it is a 
good long ways more important than the 
strawberry, taking the country through. 
It can be raised with less trouble, almost 
everywhere, and the market demand is on 
the increase. The old-fashioned sorts were 
a part of our pioneering, and went, first, 
from Holland to New England, and then 
kept pace with those who pushed their way 
from point to point across the continent. 
These old Dutch currants were small and 
sour, but they were prolific and pretty, 
deserving the place that they got by the 
asparagus bed near the back door. They 
helped mightily to ease up on the pork-pie 
and the pork-pudding diet of the wilder- 
ness. 

There were even then both white and red 
currants, and I have no doubt that seed- 
lings started up in New England gardens 
of an improved style, only it was not the 
fashion then to look out for all these pro- 
gressive thoughts of Nature. The craze 
was to clear the way, to cut and to burn; 
and it was done. It belongs to us to dis- 
cover new things, to create and to propa- 
gate better fruits and plants, and that we 
are doing remarkably well. The currant 
has in these days an added mission for those 
who are crowding out of the cities and mak- 
ing country homes. It bears the next 
summer after planting, and there is nothing 
else in the fruit garden that will do this— 
the strawberry only excepted. One may 
have his strawberry bed for June and his 





currant patch for July the very first year 
that he homes it with the robins and blue- 
birds. 

As a rule we begin picking currants 
about July fifth, but in 1908 we took our 
stools to the bushes June twenty-fifth. It 
is not at all an unpleasant task to pick cur- 
rants. We can sit down all the time, and 
we can chatter with our companions with- 
out disturbing the work. As the baskets 
are filled—ten-pound baskets are best— 
they are set out of the rows into the alleys, 
where they remain until the sorters and 
packers are ready to shift them into berry 
boxes and pack’them in crates. This work 
is done in a cool room or in a light cellar. 
At all events there must be care about 
heating the packages or leaving them in 
the sun. The first crates that go to mar- 
ket are hardly fully ripe, for many custo- 
mers demand for jelly-making a currant 
that is about half colored. This is non- 
sense, for a dead-ripe basket of fruit will 
make more and better jelly than those 
half ripe. However, we must meet the 
demands of the market. These house- 
keeper notions are strangely persistent, 
having come down all the way from Hol- 
land, where the Puritans lived for awhile 
and learned all they knew about gardening 
before they came to this country. 

The white currant is really the best in 
flavor, sweetest, with more sugar than the 
red, and makes more jelly—curiously the 
jelly is red. If you will scald them skins 
and all, the result is a very handsome light- 
red product. Better, however, take about 
three parts of red and one of white, and 
you will get a color that will delight the 
eye. People are being slowly educated in 
this regard, and orders nowadays compel 
us to grow about one acre of whites to 
four of reds. 
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All this while you will observe that the 
pickers are sitting on a sort of camp stools 
or light boxes, and for the most part in the 
shade. The currant bush likes partial 
shade, and the crop is in no way deterio- 
rated for growing under apple trees. If 
you are pinched for room you may safely 
grow your plum trees and your cherry 
trees in the currant rows; say two rows of 
currants between the larger fruits, and 
one row with the trees. This method of 
growing currants prevents sunscald during 
very hot days, and does not decrease the 
quantity of fruit. It certainly adds to 
the charm of picking the crop. You are 
nearly all the time in the shade, and you 
can sit down to the work. 

The best currant in the world for the 
table is the White Grape, and it is also one 
of the most prolific, while the shape of the 
bush is nearly perfect. I do not know 
where this variety originated, but I have 
it in bearing this forty years. A seedling 
named White Perfection is said to be even 
better, but that is not yet proved. White 
Grape is fine for jelly, but its acid is so 
delicate and its flavor so high as to make 
it pre-eminently the currant for the table. 
The points we have to look after in plant- 
ing currants are: (1) Form and growth of 
the bush; (2) size of the berry and quan- 
tity borne by each bush; (3) flavor of the 
berry. In 1907 and 1908 | made care- 
fully compared data on these points. 
White Grape will yield on a mature bush 
from four to six quarts. White Dutch will 
yield from three to four quarts; Red 
Dutch the same or better. Fay will aver- 
age four quarts, and sometimes touch five; 
while Versailles, a currant very similar to 
Fay, will do about the same. London Mar- 
ket, handsome in the bush, will rarely yield 
over four quarts. Victoria and Prince Al- 
bert will not do as well. My own seedling, 
Red Giant, went as high as six and seven. 
Rarely White Grape reached the figure of 
Red Giant. These two stand at the front 
in prolific bearing, with fruit of about the 
same size, and very nearly equal quality. 
In form of bush and growth they are once 
more close rivals. | place them emphati- 
cally at the head of all currants that I have 
tested. Red Giant, however, is a stouter 
bush, standing from five to seven feet high, 
and having a very perfect spread of its 
limbs. 
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The old Cherry currant was a brittle- 
limbed affair, a poor bearer, and short 
lived, but it gave the first impulse to a 
race of huge berries, and therefore was an 
innovation to be welcomed. It is no 
longer worth the while to plant it. Fay 
has been its best-known descendant. When 
Mr. Fay sent out this grand variety it sold 
for one dollar a plant. The last I knew of 
the sales it had given him thirty thousand 
dollars, and as much more to Mr. Joscelyn, 
its disseminator. You need not expect to 
repeat this financial feat, but you can 
create something splendid if you continue 
planting currant seeds. 

The Fay has a bad habit of getting out of 
the ground and sprawling. The Versailles 
is better, and in fruit you cannot tell them 
apart. Yet the Versailles is an old French 
sort, that never kept anybody awake nights 
to count shekels. If planting a currant 
field, 1 should include a few London 
Market for the beauty of the bushes. 
They stand in rows like dwarf trees, tidy 
and grim, without suckers, and the limbs 
standing out at an angle of about fifty-five 
degrees. The color of the fruit is also 
delightful, a rich, clear, light scarlet. 

Set your currant bushes quite deep, and 
let them get a good grip of the soil, for if 
they do not, an open winter has a way of 
getting under the roots and heaving them 
out. I always mulch them heavily with 
coal ashes, or some other good mulch, and 
the ground must be kept clean. If set 
where quack grass has the slightest hold, 
it will tangle itself into the roots and finally 
beat you. The soil should also be very 
thoroughly underdrained with stone or 
tile. While the currant likes a moist soil 
it cannot endure a wet or mucky place. 
The rows should be about six feet apart, 
leaving sufficient room for the cultivator, 
and this should be run constantly until 
picking begins. The bushes should just 
about reach over to each other with their 
tips. It is well enough to shade the 
ground, but leaving the bushes open to 
sunshine and air. Trimming the currant 
is a simple affair, after you have once 
solved it; but do not let an inexperienced 
hand get hold of the job, for he will be 
likely to work mischief. You must cut 
out most of the new shoots or suckers, 
which are likely to be abundant. If these 
grow they will take the life from the larger 
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stalks, and you will soon have a mass of 
dead wood, and of live wood that cannot 
produce fruit. The old wood should never 
be cut until it gets brittle and can be re- 
placed with new stems. That is, allow one 
or two of the very best of the new canes to 
remain, provided you see a probable need 
of them. A currant stem should bear 
fruit for at least five years. 

1 am talking mainly for the quiet coun- 
try home, but | never allow myself to for- 
get that such a home should pay its own 
way, and that a surplus of fruit should go 
to market. The currant is one of the best 
crops for more reasons than one. It 
brings from ten to twelve cents a quart, 
and the demand is constantly on the in- 
crease. You can hold your home market 
fairly well, because currants shipped from 
abroad get bruised easily, juicy and sour. 
New stock, rightly handled, can have its 
own way with choice customers. If pos- 
sible, always put your surplus fruit to pri- 
vate customers, for otherwise the profits 
leak out between the producer and the 
consumer. All small fruits have been go- 
ing up in sale price for the last five or six 
years, and any determined and careful 
grower can make a good margin of profit 
from a currant field. There is this addi- 
tional advantage that the fruit need not 
be hurried for fear of decay. If ripe cur- 
rants hang on the bushes a week, or two 
weeks even, no loss occurs, but a raspberry 
must be picked the day it is ripe. 

Picking currants, | have suggested, is 
nearer sport than work. When you come 
to the sorting, all loose currants must be 
removed, as well as leaves, and the boxes 
must present a tidy appearance, with no 
mashing or bruising of the fruit. A crate 
holds thirty-two quarts, that is just a 
bushel. These are stored carefully into a 
market wagon, and are ready for the next 
morning’s early start—early enough to 
reach the consumers by nine o'clock. 
There are possibly twelve crates, that is 
twelve bushels comprising your load, 
worth from $3.20 to $4.40 a crate—alto- 
gether, from thirty-five to fifty dollars. 
In this day of telephones, if you are rigidly 
honorable with your customers, most of 
your fruit will be already ordered. While 
this load is being delivered another is hur- 
ried from the bushes, and will be ready for 
the next day’s delivery. 
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The currant is easily propagated by cut- 
tings. After trimming, select all the 
straight new shoots, cut them sharp be- 
neath a joint, and thrust them into a well- 
prepared bed, from one-third to one-half 
their length. Tread down the earth very 
tightly, and mulch with coal ashes or 
compost. If this work is done in the fall 
you had better leave the dirt in ridges high 
enough to shed water during the winter. 
Plenty of roots will be made inside a single 
year, and the plants can be either sold or 
set. It will, however, do no harm if the 
cuttings remain for two years before use. 
They can be set very close together, and 
should be on a slope of about seventy-five 
degrees. I suppose the reason for this is 
that when set in this manner there is more 
tendency of the life of the stem to work at 
the bottom and form roots instead of push- 
ing growth at the top. If you transplant 
in the fall be sure to set a well-driven stake 
to each plant and tie it to prevent heaving. 
You may propagate the currant also by 
division of an old plant. 

The currant is a peculiarly wholesome 
fruit, although one has to be careful about 
eating any of these seedy fruits with too 
much freedom. A spoonful of olive oil at 
bedtime and another at rising will avoid 
the danger of allowing the seeds to congeal 
in masses and do mischief. The White 
Grape currant is the safest, because less 
seedy, and | recommend it particularly for 
dessert use. If the jelly of the currant is 
too tart for any one it can be made milder 
by using apples and currants, half and half, 
or raspberries and currants. We are work- 
ing just now to see if we cannot develop a 
currant that shall be nearly seedless, and 
perhaps sweeter and richer in its flavor. 
We shall do it to acertainty, because every- 
thing is possible to an earnest man. 

Black raspberries are already ripening 
while we are picking the currants, and they 
must be harvested at the same time. This 
berry does not reach the tables of a large 
class of customers, but a few families are 
very fond of it. One crate to a load is 
enough, and these will have to go largely 
by retail. To my notion there is no berry 
equal to the black raspberry for eating 
with bread and milk. Birds love it, and 
take more than their fair share. This sort 
propagates itself by lowering its tips to the 
ground and taking root. This sprawling 
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about of the bushes is inconvenient for the 
rower, and for that reason he generally 
relies upon the professional nurseryman for 
his supply of new plants. It is not easy to 
keep a stool in good bearing condition for 
more than three years, by which time the 
roots are as old as the canes, knotty, and 
the canes do not get well fed. The chief 
enemy is rust, and when this appears you 
can do nothing but dig up the plants and 
burn them. To keep a field of blackcaps 
in order, we cut back the canes as fast as 
they reach a length of eighteen or twenty 
inches. This produces a solid thick bush, 
well supplied with fruit-bearing limbs. 

The red raspberry begins to ripen about 
July tenth, and the earlier sorts must be 
sent to market with the currants. Just as 
soon as red raspberries begin to ripen they 
must be picked, and this means that you 
must go over a large field to get a few 
quarts. However, if you leave them on 
the bushes they will promptly decay, and 
then your first large picking will include a 
lot of soft berries and spoil your market. 
Currants have not hurried us at all, and it 
will not matter if we have a few bushels 
still hanging on till the middle of August. 
But your raspberries must be picked con- 
tinuously and promptly. Sunday cannot 
be made an exception. The red raspberry 
must go to market the next morning after 
picking, and must be used at once. Here 
we have a berry not to be dallied with, and 
I do not find many people who make a con- 
tinued success in growing it. They prefer 
to lay off on Sunday, and on Monday their 
boxes contain over-ripe fruit, that molds 
before the customers can use it. These 
customers are so unreasonable that they 
do not value your piety when it spoils 
their berries, and so you soon lose your 
trade. Gardening is not altogether a mat- 
ter of fun, although the upright and down- 
right can make every phase of gardening 
delightful. : 

The best black raspberries that | have 
tested are Kansas for early, with Palmer, 
while Cumberland is the largest and most 
productive of the later sorts. Nemaha 
stands well with the growers in the North- 
west for its hardiness and size, but comes 
into the market very late. I still like the 
old Davison’s Thornless, and the birds still 
sow it around my vineyards. It is a de- 
light to handle it, without being scratched. 


It crosses easily with other sorts, and is 
taking the thorns out of many new seed- 
lings. There are crosses between the red 
and the black, producing huge berries, and 
some of them are of very high quality. 
Most of them are of a purple shade—the 
best of all 1 think being Shaffers. Colum- 
bian is a little hardier in cane, but the fruit 
is too dry. 

Of the red raspberries we have as yet 
nothing better than Cuthbert for general 
cultivation. The plant is often killed 
back, but we get more or less fruit even the 
worst of years. Golden Queen is a yellow 
berry and said to be a sport from Cuth- 
bert. It is alittle hardier and the quality 
of the berry is delicious. For canning it is 
not so good, while better than either is 
Shaffers, the purple. Turner is a very 
early sort and splendid if grown in hills; 
but Marlboro is a better early berry for 
careless culture. Loudon is a seedling of 
Turner crossed with Cuthbert and ad- 
mirable for home use, only it is too soft 
for market. It will decay within twenty- 
four hours of picking. I have a new yel- 
low seedling that I have named Silver 
Queen—lighter colored than Golden Queen, 
but absolutely hardy. The quality is 
about the same, but firmer. 

After one fruiting your raspberry canes 
have finished their work and died. New 
canes have already grown and will bear 
the next year’s crop—and only one year. 
That is, you must go through your fields 
and cut out the old canes just as soon as 
they are through bearing, or as soon as you 
can afford time. Cut close to the ground, 
with long-handled corn knives. Shorten 
these knives to about three inches and 
make them pointed. As soon as the canes 
are cut and thrown into the pathways, . 
crowd the new canes between two wires, 
which are stretched from post to post along 
the rows. These posts should be about 
three to four feet high, and the wires firmly 
stapled to them. One post to every 
twenty feet will be enough. Now take a 
pair of hedge shears, and walking rapidly 
down the row, clip off the tops of the 
canes, so that they will be left about five 
feet high. When this is done you can fork 
out the rubbish and burn it. 

Your field is now ready for winter, and 
it will probably come through all right. 
There will be some killing back, and you 
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can make the crop more sure by the use of 
coarse mulching. Do not use raw manure 
from the barnyard at any time, especially 
not as the autumn rains come on. Com- 
post, which I have described in another 
article, is just what you need. Spread it 
freely up and down your rows, and leave 
it there for the winter, to be plowed under 
in the spring. In the spring you have to 
go over your gardens and reset any posts 
that have been bent or broken by the 
snow. Otherwise: your work is already 
done, and your raspberry field is ready for 
another year’s bearing. 

There is nothing so profitable in the 
small fruit line as red raspberries. We 
ship them generally in crates of forty 
quarts, and are now getting from fifteen 
to twenty cents per quart by the crate; in 
smaller quantities even more. This makes 
from six to seven dollars acrate; and fora 
load of ten crates you receive sixty dollars, 
or more. As I have suggested before, you 
will probably need to supply the same cus- 
tomers with currants, for combined use. 
Currants like shade, but red raspberries do 
not prefer much of it. As your orchard 
trees grow, your berry canes will lack for 
sufficient nourishment and your crops will 
gradually grow smaller. There is no loss 
in this, however, for your apples and plums 
will more than compensate. 

Look about you now and see what you 
are getting from three or four acres. The 
same ground as pasture was nothing like 
adequate for your cow; and when you re- 
stricted her range, and used it for sowed 
corn, you were able to get a good deal more 
than double its value. Intensive farming 
led you to go farther and cover your acres 
with small fruits. You are now getting not 
less than three hundred dollars per acre— 
that is if you are wise in.your work. If we 
move on in this direction there is land 
enough to feed and care for all the hosts of 
the next twenty centuries. It is estimated 
on good data that during the hunting era 
the whole world could only feed two or 
three millions of people; during the shep- 
herd era not to exceed fifty millions; and 
now under agriculture it is already caring 
for fifteen hundred millions. We are rap- 


idly hurrying on and shall reach the 
twenty hundred million by the middle of 
this century. Scientific agriculture, codp- 
erating with invention and commerce, can 





probably support more than twice that 
number. This cannot be done, however, 
so long as the annual loss from destructive 
insects, in the United States alone, ex- 
ceeds the whole output of our gold mines, 
Our crops are still reduced one-fifth from 
enemies, and another fifth from careless- 
ness and waste. 

My work will not be complete without 
giving some advice to those who must 
make as much as possible of a very small 
piece of ground. Where you have only a 
half acre you can combine flowers and ber- 
ries very neatly by using strawberries for 
borders, and along the fence grow a row 
of red raspberries and black raspberries; 
they will take to it nicely. Blackberries 
may be grown as a hedge along the back 
fence, or in place of any fence at all. They 
will serve to keep out intruders. Beans, 
especially the limas and other climbers, 
can be trained up a high board fence. A 
bed of carrots and beets large enough for 
summer supply, can take the place of a 
bit of sod near the back door, where they 
will be glad of suds on washing day. There 
are no leaves more beautiful for bouquets 
than such as you will get from a bed of this 
sort. Sweet peas like a trellis over a path, 
or beside the driveway; only you must 
water them abundantly and feed them 
well—and you must keep them from going 
to seed early in the season. Dahlias also 
like warm suds and a corner near the door. 
A quince bush will fill beautifully and 
profitably a southeast corner of the house; 
while a peach tree will accept a northeast 
corner, and give you abundant fruit. It 
does not like to be thawed out in the win- 
ter. A good bush to grow at the foot of 
the peach is mahonia, and with that you 
may have the Christmas rose or white 
hellebore. If you have no better place, 
currant bushes can be trained espalier 
along the side of the house, and grape 
vines should not only cover the house but 
all outbuildings. They should be trained 
to wires, and not fastened directly to the 
house. A pear tree is peculiarly well 
suited to grow over the one story part of 
your house and drop its yellow fruit on 
the roof. Graft three or four sorts into one 
tree, and so have in succession Tyson, 
Bartlett, Lucrative, and Lawrence. 

Along your west line grow for a wind- 
break a row of Buffum pears; getting not 
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only shelter, but a lot of fruit; while the 
trees furnish a splendid place for birds’ 
nests. There is something very home- 
like about the big-armed butternut tree, 
and you may let one reach over the ell of 
your house, opposite the pear. You will, 
of course, have boys and girls to shake it, 
and pick up the nuts that fall. For a little 
lawn fifty feet square, nothing is nicer than 
a single beech tree; the shade is perfect. 
The beech tree when grown is sweet, and 
the dead brown leaves after they fall are 
good for outdoor beds during October days. 
Best of all are the nuts, and it does you 
good to hunt them in the grass while the 
squirrels scold and fill their pouches. You 
will have room for only a few apple trees, 
and you had better try dwarf varieties. 
These trees grow only about twelve feet 
high, and twelve feet through, but they 
carry heavy loads. Youcan alternate with 
cherry trees. Plum trees will glow closer 
together than other trees, and bear abund- 
antly; and they do not mind the sod. 
Plant sorts that do not sucker badly, such 
as Green Gage, Grand Duke, Peter’s Yel- 
low Gage, and the Fellenburg prune. You 
can pick ten bushels of plums from twenty 
square feet. Now, have half a dozen hives 
of bees, in a little grove of basswood trees, 
and you are very comfortably settled in 
thecountry. Snug, busy, alert, with every 
inch of your land filled according to the 
latest bulletins of your Agricultural Col- 
lege, you live well, and are bringing up 
your children to love home and the land. 
Lay THE OutinG MaGazineE on the table 
every month, and one good weekly agri- 
cultural paper; rise with the birds in the 
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morning, and go to bed with the chickens 
at night; eat your own fruit, vegetables, 
and eggs; keep your eye open to nature, 
and your heart open to the simple life, and 
you will be able to put your foot down 
firmly at ninety, and not lose your youth 
when a full century pulls your beard. 

The city was a need, but we have gone 
far beyond any necessity for congesting 
population. Steam power centered work 
and herded the people. It had its mis- 
sion to do and it has done it, The new 
power, electricity, is distributive. It points 
countryward, and promises a suburbanism 
that shall cover the whole country. A 
crowded city life is self centered and be- 
comes degenerative; distributed popula- 
tion is individualized and looks forward 
and upward. 

Rural conditions have been rapidly re- 
versed, and the end is not yet. We have . 
already the telegraph and the telephone, 
while the trolley is working its way around 
among the farms. Free mail delivery 
abolishes isolation, and the union town 
school equals, if it does not surpass, the 
best schools of the cities. What will you 
do about it? You can live on less in the 
country, and you can have Nature’s bless- 
ings of fresh air, pure water, abundant fuel, 
and fresh fruit. Farming is no longer a 
rude stirring of the soil and gathering of 
such crops as are not seized by insects or 
destroyed by storms. The new agricul- 
ture involves every science that is known, 
and it is in itself a combination of science 
and art. These articles invite you to leave 
the herd, and own in your own right a 
share of Mother Earth. 
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Digging for turtle’s eggs. 
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)WILDER, more inacces- 
sible region than the 
sand keys off the eastern 
coast of Louisiana it 
would be hard to find 
within the limits of the 

paaees United States. Thecoast 
region itself, for miles back from the actual 
shore, is a vast marsh and morass, unin- 
habited, and all but impassible save 
through tidal creeks. Out in front of it 
are almost numberless areas of salt marsh. 
Then comes a score or so miles of shallow 
water, in which, even out of sight of land, 
one may touch bottom from a boat with 
an oar. Not till then do we come to the 





last land of all, an extensive chain of low, 
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sandy keys. Some are mere sandbars, 
only a few rods wide, absolutely devoid of 
vegetation, barely rising above the level of 
the ocean, wave-swept during every gale. 
Some of the larger ones are upward of ten 
miles long, with broad, fine outer sea- 
beach, and sand flats or even a bit of marsh 
on the landward side, and in their interiors 
tracts of sand dunes overgrown with beach 
grass and low bushes. The uninitiated 
might wonder what there could be in such 
a region to prove attractive. But the 
sportsman would understand when he hears 
accounts of successful angling for tarpon 
and other game fish, the sea bird colonies, 
the great migration of the bay-birds, the 
egg-laying of the enormous sea turtles, 
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and the various sights and experiences of 
cruising in those semi-tropical waters. 

We chose a rather hot time of year for 
our cruise, the early part of June, because 
it was not until this date that the colonies 
of the curious black skimmer, locally 
known as “‘razor-bill,” deposited their 
eggs, and, moreover, it was the height of 
the season for the turtle-crawls. I went 
in the Audubon Society’s patrol boat on a 
tour of the protected reservations. These 
outer islands were set apart by President 
Roosevelt as the Breton Island Reserva- 
tion, for the breeding and protection of 
wild birds. The vessel was a fine, sea- 
worthy, forty-four-foot schooner with auxil- 
iary engine. She was manned by the war- 
den, Capt. William M. Sprinkle, and two 
assistants. The warden, a big, powerful 
man, proved a most genial companion. 
Though liked, he is also feared, and he has 
been able to defend the birds from practi- 
cally all depredations over the five hundred 
square miles of his province of islands and 
shallows, every foot of which he knows by 
heart. Hecan run his boat on the blackest 
of nights, and at any moment can tell just 
where he is, the exact depth of the water, 
and almost anything else that one may 
need to know of the weather or the region. 
Such men as he seem to possess a sort of 
sixth sense of direction and_ location; 
storm, fog, or night have little terror for 
them. 

On the cruise I was shown various won- 
derful colonies of terns, gulls and herons. 
But there were two comparative novelties 
with which | especially desired to become 
better acquainted—skimmers and turtles 
—which are notably the creatures of these 
lonely outer sand-bars. 

As the Royal Tern approached the north- 
ern end of Grand Cochere, a small sandy 
key, I had been noticing that the narrow, 
sandy point for quite a stretch was literally 
black. The effect at a distance was very 
peculiar, but the field-glasses showed that 
the cause was the presence of a great flock 
of that curious southern sea bird called the 
black skimmer. It was a hot afternoon. 
The sea was as still as though frozen. Not 
a breath of air was stirring, and under the 
ardent rays pouring down upon the vast 
open expanse the mercury had climbed 
very high. But, hot though it was, it was 
not too much so for a call at this great re- 


ception. The tender was quickly along- 
side, and we rowed toward the assemblage, 
] having the chief seat at the bow, with the 
reflecting camera ready for action. When 
we were about a gunshot away, the birds 
suddenly rose in a mass, and the quickly 
descending curtain shutter caught them in 
the act. Then we had the chance to note 
the peculiar coloration of this Janus-like 
bird. Looking at them from a higher 
level, as they sit upon the sand, they ap- 
pear as black as crows. But when they fly 
up and turn toward the intruder, they seem 
to be snow-white, and then the black and 
white will alternate so as to produce a most 
startling effect. 

After a circuit over the water, they 
alighted again on the sand pit. Now the 
boat grounded in the shallow water, so | 
leaped out just as | was, regardless of wet 
feet in that warm climate. The water, 
lying all day quiet in the sun, had become 
so highly heated that it felt hot to my feet. 
The skimmers let me approach a little 
nearer, then up they went again, giving 
me another and even better shot, but a 
final one, for, after flying about in a column 
barking like a pack of dogs, which sounds 
their curious cries suggest, they alighted at 
a distance. It was the beginning of the 
nesting time, and about half of them had 
laid their eggs, or had begun to lay. Four 
is the usual maximum number, and there 
were from this down to none in the rather 
deep, round wallows which the birds had 
scooped out for nests in the dry shell-sand 
all over the spit above the high tide mark, 
where they assumed that their treasures 
were safe from the elements. But even 
a moderately strong wind would raise the 
tide over the low keys and “wash” the 
eggs. On such occasions the birds seem. 
to make no effort to save their property, 
but remove to another island, often no 
safer, and lay again. 

While we were examining the skimmers’ 
simple nests, the birds returned, divided 
up into small bands, and doubled back 
and forth about us, making a great ado. 
Their cries, even though noisy, I quite 
enjoy, for they have a flute-like quality. 
This reiterated call of each individual bird 
when its home is being intruded upon | 
have elsewhere described as sounding to 
me like the sobbing of a child. 

The eggs are beautiful, being white or 
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creamy in ground-color, boldly and hand- 
somely blotched with black or brownish 
markings. The young are curious little 
fellows, much like young terns, which hide 
and skulk on the sand or in the beach- 
grass near by. As this species is the last 
of all to lay, the young do not hatch till 
July. It is remarkable that they can bear 
the blazing heat of those overheated sands, 
in which one of us would simply broil to 
lie still in the sun. The bills of the young 
fellows are very different from what they 
will become later, being then compara- 
tively short and inconspicuous. But in the 
adult stage the bill is the most striking 
feature of the bird, even more remarkable 
than the singular effect of the contrasted 
plumage. It is a great carmine affair 
shaped like a pair of shears, with the ad- 
ditional peculiarity that the lower part, or 
mandible, projects out beyond the upper. 
In using it for feeding, the long-winged bird 
goes quartering low down over the surface 
of the sea. As it approaches the small fish 
or other marine creature which it sees near 
the surface, it inserts this projecting blade 
into the water, through which it rips until 
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it comes beneath the prey and guides it 
between the inexorable knives, when it is 
seized and swallowed. The birds are some- 
what nocturnal and do their feeding a good 
deal during the gloomier hours, but | have 
watched them feeding even at midday. 

I thought this was a pretty good bunch 
of skimmers at Grand Cochere, but | had 
hopes raised for even larger things. “You 
just wait,” said Warden Sprinkle, “till 
you get to Battledore, and then you'll think 
you’ve seen some skimmers!”” Meanwhile, 
on another island, I had an opportunity to 
run across a skimmer colony at night, under 
the rays of the moon, during a midnight 
ramble, when we happened to cross a wide 
sand flat where a small colony of skimmers 
had nests. They seemed to be actively 
stirring about, for | could hear their. pierc- 
ing cries as we approached. They ap- 
peared especially angry at being intruded 
upon at such an unseemly hour, just as it 
would make more than ordinary stir with 
us to receive visitors in the wee small 
hours. As they darted about just over- 
head, I could barely make out the swiftly 
gliding forms against the nocturnal sky, 














Skimmers settling on the shore. 


























and could not help thinking how they 
would have us at their mercy, should they 
become so emboldened as to attack us, 
defenceless in the gloom. Those scissor- 
bills could inflict terrible mischief upon 
one’s eyes. The foregoing term is descrip- 
tive not alone of the bill itself, but is used 
as another local name for the bird. They 
may well have been in unusually bad 
humor, for during the day there had arisen 
a blow from the eastward, and at high tide 
the sea had overflowed the flat, not quite 
deep enough, fortunately, to carry off the 
eggs, but enough to wet them, flood the 
nests, and wash sand into the hollows, 
making it necessary for the birds to scoop 
them out again. 

After various experiences, on various 
parts of the coast, with this unique crea- 
ture, I am inclined to consider it as a bit 
lazy, or lacking the breezy, adventurous 
temperament which seemingly it should 
possess. Why should it not, with those 


long wings and that powerful flight, re- 
joice in the wild rough ocean, when it 
heaves and foams under the impact of the 
gale? There the delicately formed petrels 
are in their element, hovering vivaciously 





I soon had them within six feet of me. 


over the breaking crests, pattering their 
little feet in the hollows as they pick up the 
choice mollusca. Shearwaters scale over 
the waves like meteors, rising over the 
breakers, coasting into the trough. Even 
gulls are quartering about, watchful for 
what the agitation may cast up. But 
where is the redoubtable skimmer of the 
seas? Gathered in flocks they sit on sand 
bars in the sheltered bays, waiting for the 
sea to become calm. That they are strong 
enough to weather the severest gales is 
evident from the fact that they are seldom 
blown inland by the tempest. 

As we approached Battledore Island, in 
due course of time, I saw that the warden 
was certainly right. To say nothing of the 
various other bird colonies there, I° had 
never in my life seen such an aggregation 
of these white-vested fellows in evening 
dress. The point where we landed was 
composed largely of oyster shells. From 
high-water mark up the skimmers had 
scooped out hollows either among shells or 
in sand, and most nests by this time con- 
tained three or four eggs, though in some 
cases laying had not been completed. One 
remarkable set which | noticed was almost 
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pure white, the eggs having a very few 
small spots. The nests were but a foot or 
two apart. There would be a long belt of 
them, then an intermission of some rods, 
when another group would commence, as 
though the great State of Battledore were 
divided up into many municipalities. The 
various species kept separate in their house- 
keeping for the most part, though the island 
was so crowded that often birds of diverse 
kinds were forced into close proximity. 
When I approached the nests, the skim- 
mers would fly off in a body. If I sat 
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ments, they will fly past him along the 
beach in squadrons, yelping, and present- 
ing a very picturesque appearance. The 
light is so strong on these open reaches by 
the sea that | was able to-make sufficiently 
short-timed snapshots with the large, sin- 
gle, twenty-two-inch lens of my doublet, 
thus bringing the birds near enough for 
good detail. 

The best way to photograph them on 
their nests, | found, was to pitch the brown 
umbrella-tent near the top of the beach, 
where the grass began, just above an area 














Carrying turtle eggs. 


down to watch, some of them would 
alight not far from their eggs, and then go 
limping and fluttering down the beach 
to the water, lying prone in the sand, with 
extended wings, as though seriously crip- 
pled, to tempt the intruder to pursue them 
and thus lead him away from the eggs. 
The skimmers, on the whole, are rather 
shyer than most of these bird-citizens about 
allowing themselves to be approached on 
their nests. They give one fine chances, 
though, for flight pictures, as, if one will 
squat down and keep still for a few mo- 


of nests. Even without an assistant to go 
away and leave me, | found that the skim- 
mers, though they had seen me pitch the 
tent and crawl:in, soon seemed to forget 
about me, and would alight on the sand at 
a little distance and walk to their eggs, 
eying the tent somewhat askance for a 
while, until presently they paid no atten- 
tion to it. I soon had them within six 
feet of me, and it was a delight to watch 
the curious creatures so near, each one 
quietly tending to its own business of 
incubation. 














The cruise at length brought us to Bre- 
ton Island, after which the reservation is 
named, the southernmost of the chain of 
islands, well out to sea, east of the mouths 
of the Mississippi. It is a rather narrow 
island, seven miles long, sandy, with beach 
grass and bushes. The Audubon Society 
had built a small house upon it to use as a 
refuge, but a hurricane and high tide had 
swept it away. Owing to the ravages of 
the raccoons, which have not yet been 
exterminated, only a few birds have as yet 
bred upon the island, but its outer shore is 
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occurs during the night, particularly under 
calm and moonlight conditions. The 
creature is quite wary. First it swims in 
near the beach, raises its head out of water, 
gazing and listening for some time. If 
everything seems favorable, it laboriously 
drags itself out of the water, and slowly 
crawls up the beach, dragging its shell over 
the sand so as to scoop out a very con- 
spicuous roadway, thus widely advertising 
its secret. The place chosen is where the 
beach is steep, with dry dunes and grass 
at the top. When the turtle reaches the 




















A flock of skimmers. 


a famous place for the crawling and egg- 
laying of the great sea turtles. 

Warden Sprinkle is an expert turtler, 
and told me many things about turtles and 
their habits. There are two kinds well- 
known in- the region, the loggerhead and 
green turtle. Both are large, but the 


former sometimes attains the enormous 
size of over seven hundred pounds. The 
green turtle is especially prized for food. 
Each female is supposed to lay two or 
three times each season, from May to 
August. 


The “crawl,” as it is called, 





edge of the grass it seems to fuss about a 
good deal before selecting a spot. Often 
dissatisfied, it wanders along many rods, 
or even returns to the water without lay- 
ing, and swims further along the shore. 
When it finds a spot to suit, it turns round 
and round until it has made quite a wal- 
low. In the midst of this it will then dig 
a hole with its flippers, about two feet 
deep, down into the hard, moist sand be- 
low. Into this hole it backs, and deposits 
one by one, without stopping, its batch of 
from eighty to about two hundred round, 














Black skimmers 


soft-shelled eggs. Even if caught in the 
act it will finish the laying, being unable to 
desist. The warden has often stood close 
beside them while laying, and says that 
the operation lasts about fifteen to twenty 
minutes. The eggs are left to hatch by 
the warmth of the sand. When the young 
hatch they wriggle out into the air and 
crawl down the beach to the sea. The same 
turtle, it is supposed, deposits her subse- 
quent litters near the site of the first, re- 
gardless of the fact that this may have 
been stolen. The way to catch a turtle is 
to turn it over on its back, when it becomes 
helpless. It takes a powerful man to over- 
turn a large one, or even two or three men. 

Naturally, | was anxious to go turtling. 
The eggs could be found by daylight, but 
in order to capture a turtle ashore, night 
was the time, especially the period just 
prior todawn. We set the alarm clock for 
midnight, and turned in early, sleeping on 
deck uncanopied, as there were no insects 
so far out to sea to bother us. The un- 
canny hour of twelve-fifteen found us par- 
taking of a lunch, shortly after which we 
were in the tender, on a long, hard pull for 
shore, for, owing to the shoalness of the 
water, we had anchored two miles off. 
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There was a strong head wind to buck 
against, but the phosphorescent beauty of 
the water made one forget the labor. 
Great numbers of fish scooted away at 
our approach, leaving silvery wakes be- 
hind them. 

After landing, when we reached the part 
of the beach opposite the sand dunes, the 
warden soon discovered a trail by the 
feeble moonlight. Alas, the raccoons had 
found it first, and dug out the eggs, as the 
scattered shells showed. Just beyond was 
another trail which we followed with lively 
interest. The warden read every sign as | 
would a printed page. Here the turtle 
stopped, he said, to rest; then she went on; 
here she had a mind to lay, and had 
trampled the sand considerably, decided 
against the spot, and then crawled thirty 
yards along the beach. ‘‘She’s laid,” an- 
nounced the warden, pointing out a sort 
of rude arena. Previously he had found 
a slender stick of driftwood, and with this 
he began to punch down into the sand, till 
at length he struck a soft spot where his 
rod readily sank away in. “Here it is,” 
he cried, and dropping on our knees we 
all began pawing away like so many 
raccoons, till in a moment we were throw- 




















ing out eggs. They were in a compact 
pile, and numbered just ninety, of the log- 
gerhead, we were told. Only about one 
hundred yards further along we found, in 
similar fashion, the one hundred and twen- 
ty-four eggs of the green turtle. Then 
came various broken-up deposits, and it 
was not until we were away~down at the 
further end of the lonely island, at sun- 
rise, that we found another loggerhead 
deposit, of ninety-one eggs. | was lugging 
the large camera, but excitement made me 
tireless. The warden, too, was game, but 
it was hard on the youth who carried the 
plates. Poor boy, he was a mile behind, 
dragging himself wearily along. We had 
to wait till he caught up before I could 
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take photographs of the digging of the 
turtle’s eggs. After this operation was 
finished it seemed a long journey back to 
the fine breakfast which the cook had 
ready for us on board. 

Owing to the heavy surf raised by the 
on-shore wind, no turtles ‘‘crawled” that 
night, but for all that | had enjoyed the 
episode as one of “the times of my life.” 
Digging turtle’s eggs by moonlight, with a 
nap on the sand, and a nocturnal fourteen- 
mile tramp on an uninhabited key, far off 
a wild coast, is a weird sort of experience. 
The turtle eggs made “bully” fritters, 
which, with the splendid oysters and 
various fish that we caught, added to our 
bill of fare, gave us a varied menu. 





DREAMIN’ 


BY FREDERIC CLARKSON LAW 


I’ve been a ridin’ a hell of a circle, 

All the hot day since the cool o’ the dawn; 
Coolness that stays till there’s light to rope hosses— 
Then with the first blink o’ sunlight is gone. 


Lord! them baked miles over prairie unendin’, 
Down through arroyas where water-holes steam; 
Past the gray buttes loomin’ gaunt to the west’ard 
Twixt ‘em, pale shadders like spooks in a dream. 


Worse through the sand-hills, the home of the rattler, 
Hoof-spattered sand droppin’ hissin’ an’ hot 

Over coarse grasses that rustle an’ whisper 

Sadly, like stranded souls, lost an’ forgot. 


Still there’s good pay in the evenin’ sky colors, 
First breeze o’ sundown ’s a joy an’ delight; 
So is the twilight, the dusk and the star-shine— 
Heat o’ day paid for with cool o’ the night. 


Then when the moon rises glowin’ an’ silent, 

Alkali beds is like patches 0’ foam; 

Big, quiet prairie brings thoughts like the sea-calm 
Brought—in them days when the shore was my home. 





No use o’ dreamin’, though, here in the city, 
*Lectric lights glarin’ an’ drownin’ the stars; 
Chokin’ in daytime, an’ feverish at night-time, 
God’s silence killed by the roar of the cars. 
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FIVE WOMEN ON THE TRAIL 


V—WE GET TO THE 


PLAINS 


BY ZEPHINE HUMPHREY 





=T took us seven days to 
4] work our way out to the 
} Kootenay Plains. This 
rate of progress was very 
slow. Four days is the 
average allowance of 
time, and the trip has 
been made in three days, even two. But we 
were nowise in a hurry. When it rained 
one morning we did not break camp; but 
Mr. Weston and Mr. Cobell stretched the 
fly of the tent against the wind, and built a 
fire, and between these two defenses we 
sat, very warm and comfortable. Then in 
the afternoon we took a wonderful cloudy 
ride, up among the mists which were break- 
ing and flying before the wind, wreathing 
the mountains fantastically, chasing the 
bursts of sunlight. The exhilaration of 
the hour—or was it only the morning’s rest 
and the abundance of feed?—possessed 
Mrs. Selwin’s decorous Eva to such an 
extent on this afternoon ride that she 
paused in the trail and gave herself over 
‘to a fine little bucking performance. | 
regret to say that we laughed with delight, 
for, though Mrs. Selwin held her seat well, 
her hairpins strewed the waste, and, judg- 
ing from the look on her face, her teeth 
shook in her head. | regarded the grave 
and anxious profile of my good Eagle 
Plume after this with a renewed apprecia- 
tion of his solemnity. I should not have 
cared for bucking! 

It was constantly a surprise to me that 
we saw so few signs of wild animals, even 
of the smaller varieties, here in the wilder- 
ness. Hardly a sound of a bird was heard, 
silent day after day. Once in a long time 
a chattering squirrel frisked away among 
the trees. A “fool hen” sat down now 


























and then on a limb overhanging the trail 
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and waited politely for us to take her— 
“with gun or with stone, whichever you 
please; and pray don’t hurry, I’ve plenty 
of time and nothing at all to do.” Twice, 
I think, we saw porcupines. Once we saw 
fresh caribou tracks, once the print of a 
mountain lion. Of course, the desire of 
our eyes and the assumed fear of our night 
watches and our hopeless daily expectation 
was—a bear. But bears are scarce and 
wary now; very few people see them. At 
last, late one afternoon, we were riding 
along through an open valley, compara- 
tively wide. A lethargy of fatigue and dust 
had settled over the five of us; we were 
plodding in dullness and silence. Sud- 
denly Mr. Weston was seen to fling his arm 
out toward the mountain side in a signifi- 
cant gesture. We looked; and Doe, the 
quick-eyed, cried at once, “Oh! it’s a 
bear. See him! See him! He’s coming! 
Down that second slope!” 

Well, | should think, of a truth, he was 
coming. My ponderous conception of 
bears had never admitted agility, and | 
was amazed to see how this creature sped 
down the mountain side. He was headed 
straight for the trail, and did not perceive 
our presence. That his line of progress 
and ours must meet before many moments 
was plainly apparent to the simplest cal- 
culation. Now, a bear is a harmless crea- 
ture enough, in the fat summer time, but 
he is the one great terror of horses, pro- 
voking them to blind panic. If this Mr. 
Bruin dashed into our midst, there would 
probably be reckless stampede, with con- 
sequences very unpleasant, to put the 
matter mildly. So Mr. Weston rose in the 
stirrups, and shouted loud and _ long. 
Whereupon, if one ever saw a frightened 
bear, we were promptly permitted to see 
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the vanishing haunches of one. The lum- 
bering creature wheeled in his course, 
hardly pausing an instant to meditate our 
appalling appearance, and fled away back 
again up the hill even faster than he had 
come down. Our horses never suspected 
his presence; they continued their course 
undisturbed. Only Mr. Weston’s Charley 
turned his head at his master’s shouting, 
inquiring, ““What’s the nonsense now?” 
with a fine air of disgust. I have often 
wondered whither that bear was going in 
such a terrible hurry when we interrupted 
him, and if he missed his appointment 
altogether. That he had not some definite 
errand in mind, some goal to his energetic 
dispatch, | cannot consent to believe. 
Two eagles wheeled over our heads one 
day, with a wide and powerful sweep of the 
wings. The mountains seemed to belong 
to them more than to any other creatures. 
Finally, we rode high on the “benches” 
overlooking the Kootenay Plains. The 
opaline light was again abroad, brimming 
the valley at our feet, softening the sharp 
mountains into a grateful vagueness. 
Grateful, too, was the sense of space be- 
neath us and around. The valley was not 
in truth very wide—a mile and a half or 
two miles, | suppose—but we had been so 
long accustomed to living in the notch of 
a V that we seemed to have all the earth 
spread before us. On either side the Sas- 
katchewan River the level, grassy plains 
swept away down the valley for, perhaps, 
ten or fifteen miles till they lost themselves 
in blue, folding mountains. Ah! it was 
good to ride high and look off. I felt the 
lift of an impending weight from my 
cloudy brain. It might be enchantment 
which held us still—nothing could seem 
more world-remote than that wide, empty 
valley, guarded by its sheer mountains— 
but it was enchantment tamed of its terror, 
gentle and dream-like and luring. | 
thought of the visions of William Morris, 
as we followed the trail along slowly down, 
those beyond-the-world vales of The 
Earthly Paradise, and it seemed to me 
that we must have strayed to The Land 
East of the Sun and West of the Moon. 
A strong, soft wind was blowing down the 
valley, a periodic wind, as | found out 
later. There was strangeness in its breath, 
so steady and so purposeful. One expects 
anything but decision of a wind. It sang 
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a glorious kind of chant, which was not the 
sound of trees blowing—there were no 
trees where we were—but the very voice 
of the wind itself, deep-toned and har- 
monious. 

As we came down to the Plains, we found 
another touch of difference from our 
austere surroundings of the past week. 
There were some poplars growing here, in 
among the spruces. The softness of their 
delicate leafage, rippling, flowing in the 
wind, was a refreshment to sternness- 
wearied eyes of which I could not have 
enough. I drank those dear trees with 
my gaze, drank and drank again. 

We made our camp by the side of the 
river, in the long dry grass. It was im- 
possible to get out of the way of the con- 
quering wind, so we had to treat our baby 
camp fire as a wild beast held in leash, 
watching it every moment lest it insid- 
iously creep away from us and go ravaging 
down the valley, and extinguishing it as 
soon as supper was ready. 

In the evening we sat on the bank of the 
river and marveled at its swiftness. Here 
still was the terror and strength of the 
mountains, the inscrutable, grim regard- 
lessness of their direct proceedings. The 
deep onward rush of that opaque flood, 
milky from glacier sources, was a resistless 
power. Too deep for the rocks over which 
it flowed to give forth any voice, and bor- 
dered by grassy banks, its only manifesta- 
tion in sound was the hiss and lap of the 
waves as they curled back from the cut of 
some cross-current, showing their teeth 
cullenly. It was not a lovely river at all, 
but a fierce and primitive thing. Our 
original plan had been to cross it, here at 
this very spot, and go on beyond it to the 
Wilcox Pass. But—cross that river! Mr. 
Weston teased us amiably with cheerful 
word-pictures of ourselves cast abroad in 
that weltering flood, clinging to manes or 
tails of our horses, while the poor beasts 
swam their perilous way. “But perhaps 
we shall have a cold rain,” he added, “ and 
then the water will go down.” That was 


a curious statement enough, from an east- 
ern point of view. A rain to shrink a river! 
But, when one remembers that these moun- 
tain streams are all glacier-fed, it does not 
appear anomalous that a hot, dry summer 
should swell them mightily. 

We went to sleep that night with two 

















strange voices sounding, scunding through 
the dusk in our listening ears. The one 
was the wind, the other the river, dis- 
coursing together deep incantation, mo- 
notonous, interwoven. The valley was all 
a-murmur with them, between its rocky 
whispering walls. And we were their 
breathless victims. | hardly expected to 
wake up in my own likeness, if, indeed, | 
woke up at all. We were beyond the 
world. 
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encounter. It had not always been easy 
to realize that over those mountains, along 
those valleys, no people could possibly 
happen to come, that we were alone, alone. 
And yet | think we showed that we under- 
stood our isolation, if we did not realize 
it, by our growing eagerness of anticipa- 
tion as we neared the Kootenay Plains. 
The Kootenay Plains—Mr. Bradley lived 
there, and we were going to see him. We 
discussed him over our evening camp fires; 

















The first day’s drive was a tough bit. 


VI 


THE HOST OF THE KOOTENAY PLAINS 


With all their mystery and enchantment, 
the Kootenay Plains were dominated for 
us by one quite human and concrete idea, 
to the consideration of which we woke early 
on our first morning. Across the Sas- 
katchewan lived a man, an actual human 
being. One must have traveled in the 
wilderness to understand the full excite- 
ment of this apparently simple fact. Day 
after day we had gone surrounded by unin- 
habited solitude—no chance of a human 





Mrs. Selwin knew him, and Mr. Weston. 
His solitary figure took on the importance 
of a cityful of men; in fact, | am not sure 
that, in my bewildered meditations, I did 
not sometimes think of him as a town, a 
destination. He stood for the whole of 
humanity on this remote ranch of his. 

Early on our first morning, then, the 
important problem presented itself: how 
make ourselves known to Mr. Bradley? It 
was really out of the question to think of 
crossing the river to him. 

“T’'ll try a signal,” said Mr. Weston; and 
he fired three shots from his rifle. 
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Breathless, attentive, we sat and lis- 
tened, but no answer came. Once again 
the quick, sharp, ringing summons; once 
again our futile waiting. A third time the 
questioning shots rang out. Then, dis- 
tinctly, not very far away, say half a mile 
back from the river, the desired answer 
came. Ah! what a shout of acclaim we 
set up—as if he could possibly hear us! 
We jumped to our feet and ran for our 
horses. One instinct prompted us all to 
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was preceded, followed, and gamboled 
about by the five pack-horses that we set 
forth presently from the camp. They were 
under our feet like kittens or dogs; we 
stumbled upon them; they blocked our 
way. Their bells rang a horrible din in 
our ears, owing to their violent motions, 
But go back they would not, for stick or 
stone or earnest imprecation; they went 
all the way with us. 

Out on the high ground above the river 

















Indian Turkish baths. 


make for the higher ground above the 
camp, that we might command the valley. 
The horses caught the contagion of interest 
and came pressing up of their own accord; 
not only the saddle ponies, but also the 
pack horses, nosing, their ears erect. We 
did not want these latter, of course; they 
were only in the way. We briefly ex- 
plained the matter to them, as we adjusted 
our saddles; but our arguments had no 
effect. ‘‘Where thou goest—” said Tom- 
my’s ears, summoning his followers; or, 
more strictly in the vernacular, “Do you 
think we’re going to miss a trick?” It 


we came to a pause and scanned the oppo- 
site banks. Mr. Weston first saw the two 
little specks that were Mr. Bradley and his 
small son coming toward the river on horse- 
back. Again we set up a welcoming shout, 
which, even in our own ears this time, 
re-echoed feebly enough. Then we laughed 
and waited. 

Arrived at the bank of the river, the 
biggest speck, enlarged by this time to the 
proportions of a line, waved his arm down- 
stream. We understood and made off in 
haste. Two or three milés we rode, | 
suppose, before Mr. Bradley came to a halt 

















on his side of the stream and dismounted 
from his horse. We likewise dismounted, 
then, and turned our horses loose to graze. 
The operations across the river grew very 
mysterious; we strained our eyes to see. 
Mr. Bradley and the boy were busy with 
something long and flat in the bushes. Ah! 
it was a boat. In a few moments Mr. 
Bradley strode forth like some curious 
shell-bearing creature, two legs and a can- 
vas canoe. Far upstream he carried his 
light conveyance; then he launched it, 
holding fast to one end while the little boy 
clambered in, and, in an instant, toiling 
hard, came bearing down upon us. That 
was a breathless transit. Like an egg- 
shell the light craft rode the swift water, 
sweeping away downstream with a speed 
which the tall athletic figure in the stern 
could not counteract with all his labor. 
He shot a brief smiling glance at us as he 
was borne past. ‘‘Can’t always land where 
you want to on the Saskatchewan,” he re- 
marked; then he redoubled his efforts. We 
followed after him, running, of course, and 
came up panting just in time to help him 
land the canoe. 

An instant’s shyness touched us all, as 
we stood thus actually in the presence of 
humanity’s representative, the host of the 
Kootenay Plains. That was fitting; if not 
intruders, we were guests at least and alien. 
But he welcomed us with a courtesy which 
was, I think, the most admirable, the finest, 
the most complete of all mannerly bearings 
which | have known in my grateful life. A 
fine, tall figure of a man, with frank yet 
somewhat dreamy blue eyes beneath a 
tumbling mass of hair, his sinewy frame 
clad in high boots and buckskins, his brown 
throat bare to the sun, he mounted the 
river bank and stood to put himself at our 
service. With what dignity he shook 
hands with us all, introduced by Mrs. 
Selwin! Meantime, the little boy, blue- 
eyed, too, but more shrewdly, with small 
freckled nose, stood at a distance and 
treated us to a polite, piercing scrutiny. 
Lulu went wagging up to him; a small boy 
was something like! 

“You haven’t a very good camp site 
back there,” Mr. Bradley suggested, when 
the first amenities were over. ‘Why don’t 
you move down here?” 

“Just what I was thinking,” acquiesced 
Mr. Weston half respectfully, half famil- 
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iarly, as befitted the attitude of a young 
woodsman to his older comrade. ‘‘Could 
you give us advice as to places?” 

“Well, | could help you locate at least,” 
Mr. Bradley assented genially. ‘‘Some of 
you go back after the outfit, and the rest 
of us will look around.” 

Gypsy and Britannia glanced at each 
other. They had engaged in furious laun- 
dry work that morning before we set forth 
from camp, and had then secreted their 
garments to dry in various hidden nooks. 
I suppose the presence of Mr. Bradley in 
his unknown shack across the river had 
urged them to this unusual pitch of laun- 
dry-yard decorum. 

“We shall have to go back,” Britannia 
said, 

“And so we will pack up all the things,” 
Gypsy added obligingly. 

I do not know by what fortunate chance 
it happened that | was not caught in a 
similar predicament. I was not often be- 
hind Britannia and Gypsy in the point at 
issue. Perhaps it was cold that morning, 
and | had all my clothes on my back. At 
any rate, | was certainly free to con- 
gratulate myself on a lucky escape from a 
six-mile ride. 

I had a moment’s misgiving, however, 
when | found myself left unsupported in 
the hardy company of Doe and Mrs. Selwin. 

“| am sure you must be hungry,” said 
Mr. Bradley. 

“O, not at all!” they replied. 

Not hungry! We had had breakfast at 
seven, and it was now half-past two. My 
knees were dissolving beneath me. 

“Well, | am then,” declared Mr. Brad- 
ley—my heart leaped up to hear him. 
“We've a little tent on this side of the 
river, and | think there’s seme food there.” 

The words had a heavenly sound. 

We made our way to.the tent together, 
Mr. Bradley entertaining us with question 
and comment, with tales of the valley 
which it seemed he loved almost romanti- 
cally—the poet was strong in him. Most 
gracefully we were welcomed at length to 
the door of the tent and invited to seat our- 
selves on the ground while some patent 
cereal was produced. The occasion took 
on a dignity, underwent a subtle transfor- 
mation into a social function. We were 
guests at a royal court. As for cereal! | 
had never been able to tolerate the glu- 
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tinous stuff in the pampered East; but 
now, ever since that wilderness day, the 
sound of its name represents to me the 
acme of all gustatorial joys. There were 
no dishes and no spoons, so we each ex- 
tended a grimy hand to be filled with the 
little brown pellets. The hands, coming 
back a good many times, were quite clean 
when we had finished! Meantime, Willy, 
foraging, discovered a can of cocoa, a bag 
of sugar, and a can of condensed cream. 
Excellent ingredients, but there was no 


delicious as that at the tent door of Mr. 
Bradley in the Kootenay Plains. 

When we had finished, we sat and talked 
for—I blush to remember how long. Our 
business being that afternoon to find a 
good camp site. It was all our host’s 
fault, | protest; he should not have been 
so entertaining. He told us about his life 
on the prairie before he had found his way 
into the mountains. He told us how he 
had wandered here to the Plains quite by 
accident one evening, packing along at 
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tea-kettle. Ah, well! Mr. Bradley looked 
about. Your woodsman is seldom foiled. 
A tin cracker-box presented itself to his 
investigating gaze. and at once he made 
off with it to the creek, instructing Willy 
to build a fire. There was the kettle then 
set to boil. For cups, what could be han- 
dier than empty baking-powder cans? We 
filled them with the hot, rich cocoa and 
dropped more of the patent breakfast pel- 
lets into the drink. I assert, with the 
fullest conviction, that never, at any 
epicure’s table, have | eaten a meal so 


random: how the valley’s beauty had 
startled him, and then at once had satis- 
fied him, “ with a sense of enclosing arms”’; 
how he had established himself. There 
was all the romance of the Western life in 
his simple tale, the lure of the eager, ex- 
ploring spirit, joyously sure of surprise. 
His blue eyes grew dreamier than ever with 
the mystery of his great surroundings as 
he set the facts forth to us. 

“Beyond that range of mountains,” he 
said, gesturing across the river, “no white 
man has ever been, from here up to Alaska.” 
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When the rest of our party came back, 
hurrying at their very best speed, not to 
keep us waiting, we suffered a sudden 
frightful descent from our royal, compla- 
cent heights of the afternoon. We had no 
camp site ready. 

“After all these hours! When we have 
done all the packing up and have hurried 
so! Well!” 

Britannia’s voice was eloquent. 

| am sure I had never felt so guilty in my 
sinful life. I mounted on Eagle Plume’s 
back and rode furiously in all directions, 
vaguely hoping to discover, | think, a sign 
somewhere, “Camp here.” It was nearly 
eight before we pitched our tents that even- 
ing, and half-past nine before we had sup- 
per. Let us draw a veil on the event! 

Concerning the camp in the Kootenay 
Plains it is not fair that Britannia, Gypsy, 
or | should discourse unanswered. For we 
disliked the place. On an Indian camp 
ground we set up our tents; that was very 
interesting, but— Indian caches swung 


high in the trees, awaiting the return of 
their owners in the winter hunting season. 
An Indian Turkish bath neighbored us; a 


pile of stones arched over with a frame- 
work of poplar branches, upon which skins 
might be stretched. A fire was to be built 
inside, Mr. Bradley explained to us, and 
water poured over the hot stones. Then, 
in the steam resulting from this process, 
the patient was to sit. That was very in- 
teresting, | repeat; but the grass trampled 
into fine dust, and the swarming mosqui- 
toes and flies, and the dirt, were interesting, 
too, in a different way, and turned the scale 
of disfavor. We had come provided with 
several yards of bright calico, with pack- 
ages of needles and pins, with a great bag 
of gaudy candy, hoping that we might have 
a chance to propitiate the Red Man; but 
no Indians came our way; the season was 
yet too early for them. We could only 
dwell on the signs of their one-time 
habitation. 
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We lived in the Kootenay Plains four 
days. The verb is chosen advisedly, for it 
seemed to me at the time, and it seems to 
me now, looking back, that we were there 
four years. 1 do not know what it is about 
a lodge in the wilderness that gives it at 
once, in the very hour of its setting up, 
such an air of long continuance, as if it had 
been established for ages, along with the 
mountain peaks. Our camp never had an 
appearance of newness or transiency; it 
looked old, old, and abiding. It gave me 
no sort of reason to hope that its conditions 
would ever change, that | should not end 
my days in it. A curious sort of despair 
beset me from time to time, causing me to 
strive with the chains of my enchantment. 
| remember leaving the camp one day and 
pacing alone for hours on the ridge of a 
little hill which rose in the heart of the 
valley and which commanded the whole 
wide beautiful sweep of the enclosing moun- 
tains. | Humbly | offered myself to the 
Spirit of this lonely land, if so it would lift 
its spell from me and quicken instead of 
fettering me, give me more of its joy than 
its terror. But the strange wind came up 
out of the west, blowing steady and strong 
and soft, and with it came companies of 
gray clouds, wraith-like, tenuous, trailing 
things, which swirled and eddied about the 
high peaks, making the circuit of the valley 
but never coming down into it, sweeping 
wide pinions from range to range, dissolv- 
ing in dark curtains of rain which the bar- 
ren peaks caught and held, advancing, re- 
treating, vanishing—what a wonderful 
dance was theirs! The very shapes of 
Enchantment they were, closing visibly in 
about me. So then I returned to the camp, 
and, finding the place deserted of my com- 
rades, I crawled into one of the tents where 
Lulu lay asleep, and curled up beside the 
wistful little creature, and shut my eyes 
from the day. We were two of a kind, 
Lulu and 1; the Wilderness had us in 
thrall. 
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t), ROME people think that 
no lie should ever be 
condoned. Other people 
—and good people, too 

4 —think that there are 

l . ' 
iuattl j occasions when a little 

' white lie may be for- 
given. I do not pretend to be able to pass 
competent judgment on the subject. But 
1 once knew a devout and God-fearing old 
Scotch Presbyterian who had told such a 
lie to relieve the anguish of a fellow man, 
and seemed to have no twinges of con- 
science over it. There was a long story 
leading up to it, and at the time of my 
hearing this story the old Scotchman was 
acting as guide to our hunting party up 
in the North Woods. He didn’t tell it 
voluntarily, by any means; but the “Gov- 
ernor,” who had known him for years, 
finally induced him to let us have it, 
although it was very evident that Old 
Mac would rather not talk about it. 

“It happened away up in old Prince 
Rupert’s Land, at a Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany Post, when I was just a boy,” the old 
man began. “Of course you young’ fel- 
lows don’t know anything about the old 
Bay Company’s posts, and the Factors who 
controlled them. That was before ’59, 
when the wilderness was thrown open to 
everybody. But until that time those 
woods were the property of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. Right down in the heart 
of the wilderness, so far from the nearest 
settlements that it took a good month to 
get to them, the Company would station 
a Factor. This man would gather his 
trappers about him, get a few log houses 
piled together, and set up a trading post 
where he exchanged all sorts of trinkets, 
liquor, and outfits, for the pelts brought 
in by his trappers. He was a king in the 
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full meaning of the word, for he had more 
power over his subjects and his territory 
than any king on earth. He could dictate 
just -what he pleased about anything he 
pleased, and woe to the man who stood 
against him. Of course there was one 
way—the way of the frontier—of disputing 
his authority. A Factor, even in Her 
Majesty’s service, is not bullet-proof. But 
the Factor was quite as well aware of that 
as the next man; and so he always had 
about him a bodyguard of one or two 
faithful followers, like any other king. 

“You mustn't get the idea from this that 
these Factors were tyrants, as a rule. No 
tyrant could have lived long in the wilder- 
ness, bodyguard or no bodyguard. But 
they had almost unlimited power, never- 
theless, backed by the Government of 
Great Britain. 

“The greatest crime in that country, 
next to actual murder, was for any trapper 
who was working for another fur com- 
pany, or an independent trapper, to use 
the lands owned by the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. You see a dishonest trapper, if 
not restrained in some way, could come to 
one of the fur-trading stations and get a 
full outfit of supplies on credit—supplies 
that had cost a great amount of money and 
labor to drag into the wilderness—with the 
understanding that he was to return later 
in the season and deliver his pelts to the 
Factor who had advanced him the outfit. 
Then when this man had made his catch, 
he could travel to some post of a rival 
company farther south where he owed 
nothing, and sell his furs, leaving the first 
Factor in the lurch. As there were no 
law-courts to appeal to in all that great 
new wilderness, it was necessary to have 
terribly severe wood-laws—laws so severe 
that even the most reckless frontiersmen 
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would heed them. And so it happened 
more than once when a trapper was found 
on forbidden territory, that he was sent on 
the ‘long trail,’ and nobody ever heard of 
him again. 

“It was quite within the power of the 
Factor, all the woodsmen believed, to con- 
demn a man to death, and have him 
hanged or shot, if he chose. But the 
Factors rarely did this. Yet they had a 
way of accomplishing the same thing— 
one that left them a little clearer con- 
science afterwards, perhaps—and this was 
the ‘long trail’ sentence. Some morning 
a Factor would send for the culprit he in- 
tended getting rid of, give him a two-days’ 
ration of meal and meat, and turn him 
loose in the wilderness without a gun, to 
make his way to the settlements three 
hundred miles away, if he could. No one, 
of course, dared to help the condemned 
man in any way. And furthermore, no- 
body wanted to, as a rule; for the Factor’s 
trappers were usually loyal, and the crimi- 
nal likely to be a disreputable character. 
And so this man would be obliged to strike 
into the wilderness, with almost certain 


death staring him in the face—death from 
starvation and exposure. 

“Didn’t a man ever succeed in getting 
through? Well, that is just what | am 
coming to. Once a man did get through. 
The same man got through twice, in fact. 
But the people at the Post never knew it 


the second time. All they knew was that 
just after this man, Jack Martin, started 
on his second ‘long trail,’ the Factor who 
had condemned him, and the half-breed, 
Black Pierre, who hated him and was 
following him, disappeared and were never 
heard of again. 

“All this happened when I was just a 
boy; and probably Martin wasn’t the 
wonderful fellow that he seemed to me 
then. But he certainly was a big, good- 
natured man, a ‘Yankee’ who had been 
everywhere and had seen everything, it 
seemed to me. He wandered into our 
Post one day, having hunted his way from 
the States. He was not exactly a trapper, 
you see, although he had no right in the 
territory after he had refused the Factor’s 
offer to take an outfit and trap for the 
Company. The Factor made this offer as 
a matter of form, as he always did, for he 
didn’t like this Yankee at all, although 
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everybody else seemed to. And Martin 
didn’t like the Factor, either—a ‘bluster- 
ing Britisher, anyhow,’ as he said. In 
fact he didn’t like anything that was 
British; and he denied the right of Her 
Majesty, or anybody else, to draw an 
imaginary line around any section of coun- 
try and say that nobody should go there 
and make his living by hunting, or any 
other way, if he chose. 

“It shocked most of the Queen’s subjects 
at the Post to hear such talk, of course. 
But all the same most of them liked this 
Martin. He was a man anyone might like. 
He was a good talker, a first class hunter, 
a fine athlete, and a terrible fighter—as 
Black Pierre discovered, when Martin found 
the half-breed beating his wife one day, 
and gave him a good pummeling in conse- 
quence. It was this last thing that made 
Martin a great favorite with all the women 
at the Post. And, indirectly, it was the 
cause of his being sentenced to the ‘long 
trail,’ a little later. 

“Most of the women at the Post were 
squaws, or ‘breeds,’ you know. Even the 
Factor’s wife was an Indian, a girl perhaps 
twenty years old. I suppose she wouldn’t 
have been considered a beauty anywhere 
in civilization, but in the North, where 
women were scarce, she surely was one. 
And the Factor, as an old man sometimes 
will, made a fool of himself over her, 
turned her head completely, and spoiled 
her by humoring all her silly whims. 

“Now, I don’t believe that Jack Martin 
ever cared a rap about her, or ever pre- 
tended so to her or any one else. He was 
amused at the fifty-year-old Factor mak- 
ing a fool of himself, and he may have pre- 
tended some things to annoy him. But 
the foolish squaw took it into her head to 
fall in love with Martin, or at least to pre- 
tend so, perhaps just to plague her lord. 

“If the Factor had only taken a good, 
strong birch switch and laid it across the 
young woman’s shoulders a few times, as 
almost any other husband up there would 
have done, the trouble would have ended 
right there. But he didn’t. He brooded 
over the matter, grew greener and greener 
and more suspicious and jealous every 
day, until finally he was desperate. And so 
one day in October he ordered every man 
in the Post to come to the store and turn 
in his rifle, Martin among the rest. Then 
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when there was no chance of any one 
smuggling a gun into Martin’s hands, he 
sentenced him to go on the ‘long trail.’ 

“*Martin,’ he said, ‘you’re an outlaw, 
prowling around the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany territory, with no business to be 
here. So I'll give you just fifteen minutes 
to start for the settlements or any other 
place you please, just so it’s off my grounds. 
Here’s your rations.’ And with that he 
tossed a little bundle of meal and bacon 
over the counter. 

“This came to us all like a bolt from a 
clear sky, and Martin was the only man 
there who wasn’t staggered completely. 
His face turned pale, to be sure, but his 
eyes flashed, his hand went to the handle 
of his hunting knife, and he started toward 
the Factor. Then he stopped himself, and 
forced a little smile—not a nice one. 

“1 thought this was coming,’ he said to 
the Factor, with a sneer. ‘An old fool 
and a young wife—and all kinds of trouble. 
But your trouble has just begun,’ he added, 
leaning across the counter and snapping 
his fingers in the Factor’s face. ‘I go on 
the long trail, but I will come back some- 
time, mark my words—and then we'll 
settle this score in a different way.’ And 
with that he took his little bundle, shook 
hands with everyone but the Factor and 
Black Pierre—he offered to shake hands 
with Pierre, but the Black one refused— 
and disappeared into the woods. 

“That winter was a long, cold one, and 
a very gloomy one at the Post. None of 
us could forget that somewhere out there 
in the woods was what had once been Jack 
Martin. And in the long winter nights 
when the wolves howled, and the trees 
moaned in the wind, there were a good 
many of us who lay huddled in our fur- 
covered bunks, and thought, and thought, 
of him. How did he finally leave the 
great woods? Did he roam, wild-eyed and 
gaunt, gnawing at roots and vines, until 
from sheer exhaustion he fell down and 
died? Or did some forest rover, lynx or 
wolf, mercifully shorten his misery? 

“The Factor was gloomy also, that 
winter. His conscience bothered him 
sorely, | think—almost as much as the 
caprices of his Indian wife. And as for 
her—well, what can you expect of an 
Indian squaw who is made a fool of by a 
great man like a Factor? 
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“The winter dragged through, and when 
spring and summer came, with everything 
bright and beautiful, the Post had regained 
its old time cheerfulness. And then one 
day in October, about a year from the 
time that Jack Martin had started on his 
journey, who should come walking out of 
the woods, laughing and shouting greet- 
ings, but Jack Martin himself. 

“His coming raised a load momentarily 
from our hearts—a load that soon settled 
again. For we knew the Factor too well 
to think that there was even the smallest 
chance of his forgiving this second offense, 
when he had not condoned the other. As 
for Martin, he took no pains to smooth 
the feathers of the Factor. Straight to his 
door he went, and, smiling and bowing 
in mock courtesy, he said: 

“*Mr. Factor, you see | am a man of 
my, word. I said | would come, and | 
have.’ 

“The Factor’s face was like a ghost’s, 
and he staggered against the door post in 
surprise. Then when he saw that it was 
Jack Martin in flesh and blood, he turned 
purple with rage, and without a word 
slammed the door in his face. 

“That night Martin slept in a little 
cabin with the door bolted on the outside 
and two men standing guard. His rifle | 
had been taken from him and he was held 
a prisoner. Yet he sang and joked with 
his friends in the early evening before he 
went to bed in the guarded house. But he 
did not tell how he had conquered the ‘long 
trail’ the year before. No one could draw 
a word from him about it. When we asked 
he simply laughed and shook his head. 

“So all through that evening and all 
night long this strange man seemed happy, 
when all our hearts were breaking—all but 
Black Pierre’s and the Factor’s. For we 
all knew, and Martin knew, that he could 
expect no mercy. This time the Factor 
would see that he did not come back from 
the ‘long trail.’ 

“Early the next morning the Factor 
called all the men to a meeting—all but 
Martin. Then he told us that Martin 
would be sent on the trail again. But this 
time he must not return. He made no 
mention of just what was to happen, but 
we all knew what he meant. A man, or 


perhaps two men, would follow him on the 
trail, keeping just a few hours behind, and 








minute the branches parted and the Factor appeared. 
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“see that he did not return or get through.’ 
Who would these two men be? 

“If the Factor gave an order there was 
no refusing. But men who went on 
such an errand against their own wishes 
would not be likely to do their work well. 
So thought the Factor. And so he called 
for volunteers. One man in all the room 
full spoke out his willingness. It was of 
course Black Pierre. After that for a full 
minute there was silence in the room. 
Then McKeever, the old, faithful Company 
trapper, spoke: 

“*Pierre is the man for the work,’ he 
said. ‘He can be sure of his game when 
Martin is weak from hunger; and his heart 
will not fail him, for he knows that Martin 
will have no weapon. Pierre alone is the 
man for the work.’ And with that Mc- 
Keever strode from the room, and all the 
others but Black Pierre followed. 

“And so that morning Jack Martin shook 
hands with us all again—all but the Factor 
and Black Pierre—and marched into the 
woods smiling. And two hours later, when 
no one was watching, Black Pierre took his 
rifle and a good supply of food and fol- 
lowed Martin’s fresh tracks into the woods. 
Then in the afternoon the Factor went out 
for a walk as was his custom every day. 
And that was the last the Post ever saw or 
heard of any of those three men. Day 
after day, week after week, we looked 
and waited and wondered, and still none of 
them came. And then the old trappers 
shook their heads and said that a judgment 
had been sent as a punishment. 

“For my own part I was heartsick of 
everything about the Post. I had passed 
through enough to make me a thoughtful 
boy without this last. My mother, whom 
I] could just remember, had died on the 
way to the Post from the South; and two 
years before my father died in the woods 
all alone. Then this awful blotting out 
of three lives—the Factor and Martin, who 
seemed very great men to me, and Black 
Pierre whom | despised—all this made me 
hate everything about the place. And so, 
just as soon as I could get an outfit, and 
against the advice of my friends, | started 
trapping, took enough pelts the first winter 
to pay for my outfit, and left the North 
forever. It was in the fall of that year 


that | got acquainted with the ‘Governor’ 
in these woods, and began reading his 
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books, trying to learn some new things 
and forget some old. 

“Just twenty years after that, one win- 
ter day, a man came to the logging-camp 
where | was working. He was doing 
some prospecting for a company down in 
the States, and was looking over the camps 
and making bids for the timber in our 
vicinity. The minute I saw him | knew 
him. The face that had been driven into 
my memory for years—that | saw in my 
dreams hundreds of times in the North 
Woods—couldn’t escape me. It was Jack 
Martin—old and thin, with sorrow written 
on every line of his face—but Jack Martin 
all the same. And he remembered me 
when I told him my name and where | had 
known him. I was the first person from 
the Company’s Post that he had seen since 
that lonely fall day when he took his little 
package of meal and hit the ‘long trail.’ 

“That evening in my cabin he told, for 
the first time I believe, the story of his 
escape. It seems that while none of us 
had suspected that the Factor was con- 
templating getting rid of Martin the first 
time he was sent away, Martin himself had 
had a feeling that something of the kind 
was going to happen. He had managed, 
therefore, to get hold of a little meal and 
some salt meat, and had hidden them half 
a day’s journey from the Post on the trail 
toward the settlements. He had also 
secured some fish-hooks, and fastened them 
carefully in the thick crown of his cap, 
along with a supply of strong line. Of 
course he knew that in case he was con- 
demned to the ‘long trail’ he would have 
no weapon with which to secure meat; 
but there were many streams to cross on 
the journey, and from these he hoped to 
supply himself with enough food to take 
him through. 

“And so when finally he was ordered 
out to his death tramp of four weeks in the 
wilderness he went with a lighter heart 
than could be expected, for he had at least 
a fighting chance. As it proved he had 
just that, and nomore. The terrible story 
of that fight with death still remained a 
nightmare to him. Day after day he had 
plodded, husbanding his little supply of 
meal, and fishing the streams as he passed 
them. To pause for fishing meant dan- 
gerous loss of time; yet without fish he 
faced certain starvation. And so he com- 




















promised between the two evils, and fished 
some streams and passed others. If he 
caught more than a full meal at any time 
he smoked the surplus before his camp 
fire at night, and hurried on the next day. 
In ten days he had covered just half the 
journey, had finished the last grain of his 
meal, and was living on fish and twigs and 
roots which he kept chewing. He began 
to realize then the full meaning of the sen- 
tence to ‘take the long trail.’ Without his 
precious hooks and line he would have been 
dead days ago; and as it was his fighting 
chance had dwindled to a very slim one. 
The streams were full of fish, of course, as 
there were practically no one to fish in the 
great woods except the wild animals; but 
it was not the best time of year for fish to 
bite. And so sometimes he fished for hours 
before he could catch even a small morsel. 
And every hour that he spent in fishing de- 
layed him just so much on his journey. 
“And then, as the hours dragged by, 
and days and nights, his hunger kept forc- 
ing itself upon him more and more. Fish 
alone did not satisfy. And presently even 
the few he had been able to take from the 
streams failed him, refusing to come to his 
lure at all. In desperation he would stop 
and fish for a little time; then, unable to 
endure the delay, and lacking the patience 
so essential to successful fishing, he would 
start on his tramp again. Once he found 
a squirrel’s winter storehouse of nuts, and 
these sustained him for a little time. But 
day by day his strength failed, and he was 
scarcely able to stagger on. Yet when he 
threw himself down to rest the dreadful 
gnawing in his stomach, and the lurid 
dreams of feasting and plenty tormented 
him so that he would get up, night or day, 
and stagger on. The end was very near 
for him, and the settlements far away, 
when one morning he came upon a mocca- 
sin print in the sand on the bank of a small 
stream. This put new life into him, 
whereas a moment before he had been 
praying for speedy death and an end to 
his tortures. Following the prints of the 
moccasins, staggering and falling, but ris- 
ing and crawling on again, always with his 
eye on the trail, he kept up his pursuit until 
the sun was welt over toward the west. 
Then he lost all trace of the moccasin 
prints, everything turned black before his 
eyes, his strength failed him completely, 
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When he came 


and he fell down to die. 
to an Indian was standing beside him. A 
few feet away was a fire with some veni- 


son roasting before it. The Indian in 
retracing his steps for something he had 
dropped, had stumbled upon the white 
man and had stopped and camped beside 
him. A few days later he half carried, 
half led his companion to the settlements 
three days away. 

“In a month Martin was himself again, 
thanks to a rugged constitution. But not 
for one hour did he ever forget his longing 
for revenge that had been born during his 
sufferings. He would never be content 
until the Factor had suffered as he had 
suffered. How to accomplish this was a 
difficult problem. He could, of course, 
return to the Post, watch his chance, and 
kill his enemy. But that would not com- 
pensate at all. And besides,-he shrank 
from such assassin’s work. And so, al- 
though he moved to a settlement farther 
south, all winter long and all the following 
summer, he worked, and thought, and 
sought for some means of accomplishing 
his one great desire. 

“One day there came into his little set- 
tlement a Great Personage from the South, 
who was looking up some land interests in 
the vicinity. This man brought with him 
a new kind of weapon, a wonderful inven- 
tion in the form of a pistol with a re- 
volving cylinder which was operated by 
the action of the hammer, enabling a man 
to fire six shots in rapid succession. Not 
only fire them, but fire them with marvel- 
ous accuracy. For the new ‘revolver,’ un- 
like the ordinary pistol, had a rifled barrel, 
and carefully adjusted sights. A good 
marksman could take it into the woods in 
his pocket, and bring back venison almost 
as readily as those who carried the long, 
ponderous rifles of the North.. To be sure 
it was difficult to hold it as true in one hand 
as the rifle could be held with its stock 
braced against the shoulder. But the 
Great Personage had remedied this defect 
by the ingenious arrangement of a piece of 
heavy wire which he had bent in the shape 
of a gun stock, and fastened to the handle 
of the weapon with a thumb screw. With 
this skeleton stock held against his shoulder 
he could shoot all but as straight, if not 
quite so far, as with the ordinary rifle. 

“When Jack Martin saw this weapon he 
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marveled at it with the other woodsmen. 
Then a thought struck him: here was the 
solution of his problem. And then and 
there he resolved to own one of these won- 
derful inventions of the Yankee, a Colt. 
The Great Personage needed a guide in his 
explorations, and Martin offered himself 
in that capacity, and was accepted. Day 
after day and week after week he tramped 
the woods and paddled the streams and 
lakes with him. When the Great Person- 
age spoke of pay Martin said simply, ‘Wait.’ 
And so when the day came for the Great 
Personage and his party to leave, he sent 
for Martin. 

“*How much am I to pay you, Jack?’ 
the Great Personage asked. ‘You have 
worked hard, and served me well.’ 

““Just this,” Martin answered. ‘If, 
when you get home, you will send me a 
revolver like yours, | shall be ten times 
paid for my work.’ 

“The Great Personage smiled, stepped 
into his room, and returned with the re- 
volver in his hand. 

“*Perhaps this one will do you as well 
as One | should send,’ he said, handing the 
weapon to Martin. 

“And so Martin had in his hands the 
means of carrying out his revenge. 

“Every day for a week after that the 
people of the settlement could hear the 
pop, pop, pop, of Martin’s new pistol in 
the woods close at hand. And those who 
went out to watch saw the tall woods- 
man practicing at targets which he had 
set up, sometimes shooting pistol-fashion 
with one hand, and again using the little 
skeleton stock. But always they came 
away impressed with the wonderful execu- 
tion Martin had acquired with the new 
weapon. Then one day they saw him 
walk out of town toward the north, a heavy 
rifle on his shoulder, two months’ supply 
of meal in his bag, and the revolver hang- 
ing in its holster from his belt. 

“Straight to the North he went, follow- 
ing a trail well known to him, on and on 
for three weeks, seeming to pay little at- 
tention to surroundings. At the end of 
three weeks, however, he slackened his 
pace and proceeded more carefully. Now 
he stopped and examined a tree or 
scratched about in the leaves until an 
ancient camp fire was brought to light; or 
again he noted carefully some stream, or 
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blazed a tree by chopping away some of 
the bark. At night he always smothered 
his camp fire as soon as his supper was 
cooked, and slept some distance from the 
spot, as if he feared an enemy. 

“One day he seemed to recognize some 
objects with great interest, and after mak- 
ing a careful examination he went into a 
clump of bushes and remained hidden there 
until nightfall. Then he came stealthily 
out and hastening along, came presently 
into a pretty well worn trail. Following 
this a little distance he came into the 
cleared area that surrounded the Post, the 
home of his enemy. 

“For a long time he stood and surveyed 
the gloomy group of log huts. Then he 
turned about, and following the same trail 
as before, tramped on until he came to his 
hiding place of the previous day. Here 
he searched carefully until he found a tree 
with a hollow in it near the ground, the 
inside protected from the weather. Into 
this hollow he thrust his remaining meal, 
and also his revolver, with a good supply 
of bullets, powder, and caps, all carefully 
wrapped and made waterproof with oiled 
buckskin. Then, after blazing several 
trees close at hand, he shouldered his long 
rifle and retraced his steps to the Post. 

“What passed there, the rage of the 
Factor, and Martin’s sentence to take the 
‘long trail’ a second time, with Black 
Pierre a few hours behind, | have told you 
already. It was just what Martin had 
hoped for, even if he had not confidently 
expected it. No wonder then, that he 
laughed when he swung off into the trail— 
the very one he had traveled three times 
within two days—and hurried to his cache. 
He smiled grimly, also, when a few hours 
later he was caressing the blue barrel of 
the Colt, and carrying a four-week’s sup- 
ply of meal in the bag across his shoulder. 

“Three hours later Black Pierre smiled 
malignantly to himself as he hummed a 
little tune, and followed the plain trail of 
the white man ahead. His smile left his 
face suddenly, however, when the fugitive 
stepped from behind a tree and confronted 
him, not unarmed as he supposed, but 
pointing a short and peculiar weapon at 
his breast. In an instant Black Pierre’s 
thumb was on the hammer of his rifle; the 
next there was the report of two shots in 
quick succession. Pierre gave a_ yell, 
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dancing about in his effort to hold an 
aching thumb, and at the same time trying 
to obey the command to keep his hands up 
or be shot. Before him stood Martin with 
- a little toy-like gun, one shot from which 
had struck the lock of his rifle knocking the 
weapon from his hands, the second one 
having whizzed past his ear. A third shot, 
Martin assured him, would go straight 
through his black heart if he brought his 
hands below the level of his shoulders. 

“It seemed, indeed, to be a devil’s own 
weapon, this little gun, capable of firing as 
many shots as it chose without reloading. 
So Black Pierre discreetly held up his 
hands. Next he was ordered to strip off 
his belt with his hatchet and knife, bullet 
pouch and powder horn, and drop the 
things on the ground. And finally he was 
ordered to move some paces away from 
his heap of weapons. Then he had his 
hands securely bound, was led into a 
thicket, and tied to a’sapling in the manner 
of one of Pierress own Indian ancestors. 
When this was done his captor informed 
him that for twenty-four hours he must 
expect to remain lying in the thicket. ‘I 
ought to kill you and save myself any 
further trouble,’ Martin told him; ‘but | 


won’t—unless you make a noise or try to 


get loose.’ And with that he left him. 

“Twenty-four hours later Pierre heard 
some one tramping toward him. In a 
minute the branches were parted and the 
Factor appeared. His hands were bound 
behind him, and Martin was following 
close at his heels. Like Pierre he had been 
surprised in his walk and made a prisoner; 
and now for several hours he had been 
marching ahead of his captor. 

“Only waiting long enough for the 
hungry Pierre to swallow a few mouthfuls 
of food, Martin bound his prisoners’ hands, 
and ordered them to march before him 
toward the south. Day after day the 
march continued, the Factor and Pierre 
eating from the half-breed’s haversack, 
and sleeping beside Martin’s camp fire, 
bound hand and foot. 

“Where are you taking us?’ the Factor 
had asked on the second day, when he 
found that their course was ever south, 

““T am taking you to the law court in 
the settlements,’ Martin answered. And 
the Factor had said: no more, pleased that 
things were to be no worse. He had no 
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fear of the courts, for his power in the 
woods was backed by a large parchment, 
on which there was much writing, and a 
large seal in one corner. 

“On the sixth day of the march Pierre’s 
rations were almost gone—all but one 
day’s fare. The next morning, in place 
of the usual preparations for marching, 
Martin arranged his own outfit, unbound 
the hands of his captives, tossed Pierre’s 
all but empty haversack toward the Fac- 
tor, and said simply: 

“*Here is where we part company.’ 

“For an instant the Factor did not 
catch the import of his words. Then 
slowly it came to him what his fate was 
to be. He was to be left in the heart of 
the great woods, without a weapon, and 
with one day’s ration—the sentence he had 
twice passed upon his captor. Pierre, as 
he realized the meaning of Martin’s words, 
cried and begged for mercy. But the 
Factor was of better stuff. He simply 
bowed his head and said nothing. 

“Martin slowly turned toward the south. 
Once he hesitated and turned back, half 
regretting the terrible punishment he was 
about to inflict. Then his heart hardened 
as he thought of his sufferings of the year 
before and he hurried away.” 

Old Mac paused a moment in his narra- 
tive. Then he continued: 

“When Martin had finished this story 
he leaned forward and grabbed me by 
the arm, pinching the flesh to numbness 
in his eagerness. ‘Tell me, Mac,’ he said, 
his breath coming fast and his lips quiver- 
ing, ‘did the Factor or Pierre ever reach 
the Post? I have never had the courage 
to try to find out before.’ 

“What was I to do? Here was a man 
who had paid the penalty by twenty years 
of suffering, for doing a thing that most of 
us would have done if we had had the same 
provocation. One little word from me 
would change the world for him, and noth- 
ing could now help the Factor and Black 
Pierre. And so | lied. 

“*Sure they came back,’ I said. ‘One 
of the trappers found them and brought 
them in the week after you left.’ 

“1 couldn’t say any more, for Martin had 
his arms around me and was smothering 
the breath out of me, and laughing and 
crying. And he never knew that I hadn’t 
told him the truth.” 











reled. It was all because 
—but what matters the 
reason? In a moment of 
j} temper on both sides we 
slashed the ties that had 
- bound us to one another 
choca many years, from the childhood 
days whén | first tweaked her sunlit curls 
through the fence separating her domain 
from mine. We had planned in those 
early times to tear down the annoying 
boundary as soon as we were the real lords 
of the parental acres. But now there was 
a far greater barrier between Drina and 
me, and out of the depths of its twenty- 
four years my soul ached with loneliness. 

From the veranda | gazed across our 
valley—a veritable fairyland of verdant 
beauty, treasured by our forefathers for 
half a century—and wondered if she had 
made good her threat to migrate cityward 
for the remainder of the summer. Half 
hidden in a cool grove, with the ruggedest 
peaks of our mountain range for a back- 
ground, her home was visible. Toward the 
same goal my eyes had turned daily in all 
these summers of our youth. To think 
that the answering signal was gone! For 
the first time I could not discern at her 
window, under the front gable, that tiny 
bit of white handkerchief which in bygone 
days a private vocabulary of loving hearts 
had translated into, “Come, my _ best 
friend.” Alas! We were friends no longer. 
A vacuous sinking seized me as | remem- 
bered her parting words of the evening 
before. 

“Good-bye,” she had said, when I took 
haughty leave. ‘I shall be catching the 
early train to town.” 

This, then, was the finish! 

Upon awakening at dawn, | had been 
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attacked by a well-nigh overpowering im- 
pulse to run after that train and to fall on 
my knees at Drina’s feet. The frantic 
exertion of getting into my clothes, how- 
ever, had banished the softness of half- 
waking moments, and bitterness again 
laid on its blighting touch. After all, had 
she not treated me badly? Why should | 
become a cringing suppliant? So, after a 
futile attempt to enjoy breakfast, | stood 
glaring disconsolately, with no apprecia- 
tion, upon the picturesque mountain view, 
raging alternately at myself and at Drina, 
according as each variable argument pre- 
sented to my disturbed mind my own 
misery or her cruelties. 

Perhaps, | groaned, | had been too sen- 
sitive. No, that could not be; had she 
not trampled upon my devotion in a way 
to wound the most hardened feelings? But 
her intentions—I must be fair, and maybe 
she had not wished to be uncivil. Ridicu- 
lous thought! Drina was never stupid, 
whatever else she might be, and if she had 
been brutal, it must have been that she 
wearied of me. But, again 

Thus I raved within myself, until, ut- 
terly distraught, | grasped my trout rod 
from its hanging place, jumped into my 
wading boots, and strode down to the 
brook. If anything could soothe a shat- 
tered heart, the shaded pools and gurgling 
waterfalls must have potency. Yet even 
here were disturbing memories to be 
fought, vain regrets to be downed. Not 
a ripple, not an eddy, not the leap of a 
speckled beauty but held its reminder of 
Drina! When I had wriggled through a 
clump of bushes, deliberately choosing the 
roughest way to the stream’s edge, kicking 
aside with vicious energy the tangled twigs 
in my path, the first thing that attracted 
my eye was the imprint of a small shoe in 
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a bed of soggy moss. Was not this Fate’s 
gauntlet? | was indignant. On a hunt 
for forgetfulness to be confronted by such 
a token! She must have left it, | rumi- 
nated, on our last fishing journey together, 
two days before. A flood of memories 
overcame me. As plainly as though she 
really stood in front of me | could see the 
graceful, booted figure, moving from rock 
to rock with the ease and sureness of a 
deer, scorning to demand concessions from 
a masculine companion, and casting her 
fly with the best of them. My eyes grew 
moist, in spite of an effort to bear up, as | 
remembered the one shoal upon which her 
expert fishcraft had foundered—the horror 
of suffering. The last of my bitter feelings 
vanished in a wave of tenderness. | recol- 
lected her shouting to me, “Hurry, hurry, 
get the poor thing off my hook!” How 
often, with her rare skill, had she landed 
the prey only to find herself helpless in a 
tremor of nervous sympathy over its last 
fight! Every now and then she had cried 
out: 

“I shall stop fishing one of these days, 
Bobby.” 

Stooping down, I examined the foot- 
print in the moss. An involuntary excla- 
mation escaped me. It was a fresh mark. 
Poor child! She must have taken a fare- 
well fling with rod and line at sunrise, 
before running for her train. I could have 
wept. On the brook without me, Drina! 
That was the worst blow of all. For years 
we had fished together; it had been under- 
stood that in this, our favorite sport, there 
should be no going alone. Quarrel or no 
quarrel, I could not have waded the brook 
without Drina—unless she had gone to the 
city and deserted me, left me here to plod 
through a lonely summer’s fading weeks 
in solitude, 

1 forgot anger. A great sadness op- 
pressed me. My feelings were “hurt and 
aching bad,” as we used to tell each other 
long ago, when the sun of reconciliation 
shone after stray clouds had drifted across 
the lovers’ horizon of our childhood. Of 
course, there was no justice in my laments. 
There never is in such cases. But, ration- 


ally or not, I felt that I had been judicially 
released from the old pact by her departure, 
whereas she had played the traitor in hook- 
ing one single trout while | was within 
Besides, who could have taken the 


hail. 
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fish off her hook? 
whether she had let each catch drop back 
into the water. 

Listlessly | waded downstream. 
that | believe in fishing downward. | 


I fell to speculating 


Not 


don’t. In theory I hold that every able- 
bodied angler ought to travel upstream, 
for do not the trout always lie facing that 
way, ready for the fly to be cast skillfully 
over their noses? But in practice | 
always fished down, because | always 
fished with Drina. Though she would have 
been indignant if she had known it, | taught 
her the downstream way, thinking it would 
be easier for her. After she had learned, | 
never had the temerity to tell her better, 
fearful lest she would not forgive me for 
placing her in the mollycoddle class to 
which flycasters of her sex have good ex- 
cuse for belonging, with their troublesome 
skirts and their long hair that gets caught 
in the overgrowth when they try to strug- 
gle in the more difficult direction. 

From force of habit, therefore, I went 
with the current, pausing first to smooth 
out my leader and affix a trio of fresh flies. 
Black Cricket, Beaverkill, Queen-of-the- 
Water—in that order | strung them, with 
as great care as though my heart were en- 
thralled by the joy of the brook, instead of 
breaking with a deep sorrow. But no man 
can fish and grieve consistently. Even the 
most poignant suffering must lose at least 
a minimum of its point when one’s whole 
being concentrates itself upon the ripples 
that follow a No. 12 fly, and I was soon 
wrapped in the contemplation of my tail- 
ender, the Cricket. 

Splash! Hardly had the long line floated 
down upon an eddy, at the farther end of 
the pool, before a glittering shape projected 
itself into the air. A second later, as | 
drew the line taut and gave my reel a spin, 
the struggling trout vanished into the 
depths of the pool, zigzagged this way and 
that, dragged the line back and forth, and, 
with a final desperate lunge for liberty, 
somersaulted above the surface again. | 
gave him no chance, though. Tired by his 
fight, he yielded at last, and was lifted into 
my basket. Sixteen inches of him, | com- 
mented inwardly. Not a bad beginning— 
for in our little streams the trout that tips 
the scales at a pound is counted “good 
sport.” And sport it is, indeed. Wan- 
derers far afield may talk of their giant 
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fish in Canada’s lakes and in the broad 
reaches of the Nepigon, but inch for inch 
the speckled denizen of our diminutive 
mountain brook in New York State can 
hand them all pointers in endurance. 
Give me the one-pounder in his narrow 
home, | say, for real sport! Between the 
rock crevasses on one side and the rapid 
eddies on the other, you have your work 
cut out for you in landing him with a No. 
12. You only pull, pull, pull, with small 
skill and less delicacy, to drag his log-like 
brother of seven pounds from the muddy 
depths of the Northern lake. 

What an essay on angling | have been 
perpetrating! It is an afterthought—on 
that day of mournful reflections | recked 
not upon theories nor gloried in art. | 
only fished, on and on, to drive away the 
face of Drina from my imagination. Of 
course | succeeded ill in the effort. Yet | 
fished. There were, at any rate, scattered 
moments of memory-destroying excite- 
ment; so | cast ahead with furious energy, 
whipping pool after pool, and creeping 
with cautious glide through the murmur- 
ing rapids. 

Once | forgot myself, and incidentally 
Drina, for a whole minute. It was when, 
after a good fight, a big trout tricked me 
into allowing him the right of way across a 
small reef of pebbles and sand. Flounder- 
ing there, as if he knew no line could stand 
the strain, he snapped the leader at its very 
top—and was gone, with all my three flies 
in tow. The last | saw of him was his 
dart over a waterfall, with the Queen and 
the Beaverkill trailing behind him like the 
festooned tail of an aquatic kite. I swore 
aloud. Again I swore. Then | began to 
estimate the probable length and weight 
of the thief. He must have been half a 
mile away, trying to digest my Cricket, 
surrounded by his sympathetic grand- 
children, by the time my calculations had 
reached the two-pound zone. 

When one loses a trout like that one sits 
awhile and reckons upon the evil moods of 
Fortune. | sat. While refitting my line 
with a new leader and a new corps of flies, 
I thought of all the big fish | had caught 
or heard about, or expected to catch, or 
ever dreamed | might catch in some pis- 
catorial paradise. 

All of this, as I said, took a full minute, 
in which not a sorrow outside of brookside 
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hallucinations intruded itself upon my con- 
sciousness. And then 

Again | fished to drown grief, not to 
catch aught. That the devil’s own luck 
kept me company was the jest of chance. 
Never had | seen such rapidly recurrent, 
persistent strikes. It did not occur to me, 
perhaps, that never before had | trod the 
brook with such unerring and indefatigable 
purpose. Anyway, | had luck that daren’t 
be described. A rehearsal of it would 
brand me forever, unjust though the sus- 
picion would be, as a member of the com- 
mon order of seekers after water game. 
And | have always shunned that stigma as 
a reflection upon my originality. 

The stream widened out with every twist 
in its course down the valley. At each 
bend some little rivulet from: the moun- 
tainside came in to swell the flow. The 
traveling grew rougher, too, until the 
climax of the brook’s rugged beauty was 
reached in a gorge bordered on both sides 
by rocks, rising straight up like hewn 
walls. For a hundred paces this miniature 
cafion stretched toward the smoother, al- 
most level series of pools beyond. Despite 
myself, | paused before entering the de- 
scent, moved to admiration for the hun- 
dredth time by the wild picturesqueness 
of the scene. It was one of those views 
that the brook fisherman possesses almost 
alone—too far off the beaten path to be 
visited frequently by the mere lover of 
nature. Yet what angler does not vie 
with the most rapturous, the most artistic 
devotee of the woods in appreciation of 
outdoor grandeurs? The unhewn forest, 
the storm-bared cliff, the cascade roaring 
over bowlders black with age, the musical 
swish of waters made green as emerald by 
reflected color of overshadowing trees, the 
darkening vistas through lanes of whirring 
ripples flanked by tangles of blossoms and 
foliage—all this is half, or more than half, 
of the fisherman’s elysium; this is the 
composite Song to which his Sport is 
tuned, the Sentiment without which his 
Game would be only an echo. 

But every moment’s worship at the 
shrine of nature on that day was a mockery 
of my inward gloom. | curtailed my stop 





and plunged into the gorge, rejoicing in the 
rough wading, relieved at the need of men- 
tal and physical alertness in negotiating 
the tortuous passages from rock to rock, 


















with here a long jump, there a slide over 
stones coated by slippery moss, over 
one waterfall after another—down, down, 
down, with ears deafened by the resound- 
ing, white-foamed cataracts, and eyes 
strained to avert the ever-present danger 
of alost foothold. 1 was half way through 
the defile before | thought of casting my 
flies. After that, although my luck con- 
tinued, the zest of fishing yielded to the 
excitement of racing against time over the 
uneven course. Once | slipped, and barely 
caught myself. The next moment was 
almost one of regret for not having broken 
my neck. That, I thought, would have 
been a fit punishment for Drina. Wild 
imaginings—my battered form lying sub- 
merged in the brook, the halloos of the 
rescue party echoing past my unheeding 
ears, the belated repentance of Drina, her 
inconsolable grief, and, as a climax, her 
renunciation of the world for a life of peni- 
tent misery in convent walls—stirred my 
soul to morbid joy. In the sway of this 
weird introspection, | actually did fall; 
but, alas! a bruised shinbone was as near 
as | came to a watery grave. And there 
was no opportunity left for further acci- 
dents. The gorge was behind me now. A 
mild leap or two brought me to smooth 
ground and to real fishing unimpeded by 
bodily dangers. 

Not far ahead the stream turned ab- 
ruptly at right angles. | slackened speed 
in approaching the bend. Before me lay a 
long, curved pool which was more closely 
associated with Drina than any other spot 
on the familiar brook. In the bottom of 
that pool was the hitherto unattainable, 
the prize for which we had striven in 
friendly rivalry each summer since our 
great discovery of three years before—a 
giant trout, more huge by far and more 
intelligent than any trout we knew, a 
scorner of human lures, king of all our fish 
world. For days, with deep plotting and 
the wasting of countless gorgeous flies, we 
had tried to beguile the monster from his 
palace, where, plainly visible through the 
clear water, he moved about with majestic 
deliberation and unaffrighted defiance. 

One of us—was it Drina or 1?—had 
dubbed him Cupid, this lord of the long 
pool. Why we chose the name | don’t 
remember. Probably there was no good 
reason—anybody who has been in my 
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condition understands how it is in these 
matters. Anyway, Cupid was his name. 
Many a time, after taking turns at casting 
alluring bits of color above him, in vain, 
we had sat side by side and watched him 
shimmering in the cool basin, wondering 
with what trout thoughts he regarded us, 
or whether our presence impinged his con- 
sciousness at all. Hours together there- 
after had we devised plots for his capture, 
as the ultimate goal of our angling career. 

And now | was about to pursue the quest 
alone. What if | should, with my blind 
luck, make the long-awaited catch? A 
feeling akin to criminality oppressed me. 
I felt like a traitor. But a new wave of 
bitterness arose with the revived memory 
of our recent parting, and | thrust aside 
the qualms of conscience. Hastily, lest 
doubt should thwart the impulse, | crept 
along the bank, bending low, until I knelt 
behind a clump of bushes in the angle of 
the brook’s curve. With deliberate aim 
my trio of flies floated over the tangled 
growth and descended upon the hardly 
rippling surface of the water. 

A second afterward—lo'—what was 
that? I half rose to my feet, astonished. 
As my flies began to trail their stealthy 
path over the pool, a filmy thread flashed 
across my vision from beyond the bushes, 
wavered momentarily between me and the 
sky, and dropped so as to meet my own 
leader. The tricolored bait of the inter- 
loper settled directly on top of my Cricket. 
Within an instant the flies were bunched 
together so closely that it would have re- 
quired a telescope to determine which 
belonged to my rod and which to the 
unseen angler around the bend. 

Irritated, | was on the point of bursting 
through the thicket to pick a quarrel with 
the interfering stranger, when the still 
waters of the pool were transformed sud- 
denly into a seething, noisy whirl. A re- 
sounding splash, a hissing of small waves 
upon the bank, a jerk that bent my rod 
nearly double and made me give a quick 
jump to keep from losing it—then, from 
the turbulent whirlpool there arose, with 
an angry bound, a writhing, gleaming 
crescent. 

Cupid was in action at last! 

The fight was on, and hardly a breathing 
space had elapsed, but in that second a 
strange and not hitherto experienced cir- 











We played our lines in silence. 















cumstance threw my fisherman’s instincts 
into a panic. The big trout was doubly 
caught! Not only my own line followed 
his every motion, but | could see at the 
first flash that the tip of the rival rod, just 
visible over the bushes, was swaying vio- 
lently in rhythm with his frantic dives 
and darting upward at each rising lunge. 
We both had him! There was no doubt 
of it. But even divided honors were bet- 
ter than losing the prize; so I repressed 
my exasperation and devoted my best 
efforts to maintaining my share of the re- 
sponsibility. Now tightening the line for 
the trout’s ascent, now letting the reel spin 
free for his flight, | kept my eyes fixed 
upon the seething pool. All the while it 
was easy to see that a dexterous wrist was 
manipulating the other rod, which bent or 
straightened in unison with my own, as 
though the guiding hand were instinctively 
trained for the unique feat of landing a fish 
from two directions simultaneously. 

For what seemed a long time we played 
our lines in silence, except that the echo 
of the other reel, in tune with mine, came 
to me through the thicket that separated 
us, and once | thought | heard a suppressed 
exclamation, when the splurging monarch 
of the basin showed himself again above the 
surface, flourished his tail hostilely, and 
vanished as quickly as he had risen. The 
strain upon eye and wrist, however, was 
too tense to permit of moving into a posi- 
tion whence | could see my uninvited com- 
panion. | stood rigid, with every nerve 
alert, afraid to step forward or back, lest 
an instant’s relaxation of attention might 
give our prey his chance of freedom. -He 
was doing his best, and it was quite equal 
to what | had expected of him. There was 
no sign of the coward in his battle for life. 
If he paused near the bottom, it was but 
for a rest before a new struggle, a fresh 
series of dives and twists. Every mo- 
mentary smoothing of the water was suc- 
ceeded by a revival of the frenzied splash- 
ing, now in my end of the pool, now around 
the curve under the tip of the stranger’s 
rod. 

But at last the strength of Cupid began 
to fail. His struggles against the two-fold 
Nemesis became less frequent. The pauses 
for rest lengthened. The lunges grew 
shorter. The leaps to the surface ceased. 
As the captive’s vitality oozed out under 
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our relentless check, his quickness of mo- 
tion gradually gave way to a steady, 
despairing pull. At the first show of weak- 
ness he swam deep down, near the pebbly 
bottom; then closer and closer to the top, 
in slow circles. 1 could see him plainly, 
for the water was quiet once more, save 
for the thin grooves traced over it by the 
dragging lines. 

Wearily the once proud ruler of the brook 
rose, his jaws parted, his tail quivering, 
with hardly enough movement to propel 
him across the gentle current—conquered. 

While | gazed upon his ebbing fight, 
fascinated, exultant over the catch, yet 
not without pity for a worthy foe van- 
quished, the hitherto partially concealed 
rod beyond the bushes moved quickly into 
full view. A long, white arm followed, 
then another, bearing a landing net, and a 
lithe human form hurled itself waist-deep 
into the pool and waded toward the gasping 
trout. 

“Look out!” I shouted, as the fish, with 
desperation born of hopelessness, made a 
faint, dying effort to escape. 

With a jerk, | tightened my line. The 
trout gave a convulsive backward twist, 
but I knew he had failed in his flight, for 
the dead weight on my rod told the story 
of surrender. Then | saw—Drina! 

She looked at me with a startled glance 
of recognition, hesitated, and, with a deft 
swoop of the net, held up to view the en- 
meshed prisoner. 

“| have him,” she cried defiantly. 

“You almost lost him,” I retorted. 
“Haven't I taught you not to slacken your 
line at the finish?” 

“Taught me?’—this with a scornful 
laugh. ‘’Twas you, then, who taught me 
how to hook Cu—this trout, | mean.” 

“Tt was | who hooked him.” 

‘“Aren’t you ashamed of yourself?” she 
cried, and probably she stamped. her foot 
on the bottom of the pool, though I couldn’t 
see it, as her soaked skirts were being 
lifted into.the form of a tent by the cur- 
rent. ‘‘Aren’t you?” she repeated angrily. 

“My fly got him first,” I insisted dog- 


Drina was getting peevish. So was I. 
But | controlled myself. 

“You'll catch a cold if you stand in that 
water any longer,” | remarked. 
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She ignored the implied request to come 
ashore, made a futile attempt to smooth 
down the rebellious skirt, promptly forgot 
it again, and ran her free hand along her 
line until her fingers were within an inch 
of the trout’s mouth. 

“See?” she said. 
ender.” 

“Mine, too.” 

She grasped my leader gingerly, and this 
trail also led to the fish’s maw, where lay 
imbedded my Cricket. 

“But he got yours only because you cast 
it across mine,” she continued. 

“| made my cast first.” 

“You didn’t—pardon me, I am sure | 
was first.” 

“Pardon me,” | said, “but | must differ 
with you.” 

There was a silence. 

“ Drina.” 

“Well?” 

“You missed your train—didn’t you?” 

“No, I decided not to go.” 

Another silence. 

“Drina,” I began, 
Cupid——” 

“| don’t want him! Here—” She 
waded toward me, and flung the net and 
its burden on the mossy bank. 

“But he’s yours, if you cast first,” | 
ventured. 

“You said you were ahead of me,” 
resentfully. 

“Anyhow, I shall not accept such a 
sacrifice,” said I, with much dignity. 

“It’s no sacrifice, | assure you. The 
fish is of no interest to me.” She threw 
back her head and, chin elevated, regarded 
me with a chilly stare. 

The fish! Hard-hearted Drina, to rele- 
gate our own Cupid to the general class! 
I was too pained for words. 

Before | could offer a helping hand she 
clambered up the bank, holding her rod at 
arm’s length to keep from tangling the 
line. Without so much as another glance 
at me or the net she turned her face away, 
leaned the rod against a stone, and began 
to wring out the water from her drenched 
skirt. I looked at her back and decided 
to hold my peace. The net and Cupid, 
motionless at last, lay at my feet. It 
seemed peculiarly sad that Drina and | 
should be thus devoid of joy or enthusiasm 
in the presence of a victory we had sought 
so long. 


“He took my tail- 


‘ 


‘if you want 
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My resolution to be silent was quickly 


forgotten. I began: 

“Drina, won’t you’look at Cupid?” | 

There was no answer., 

“He must weigh—three pounds,” | 
persisted. 

“| don’t care.” 

In my long experience there was no 
memory of Drina tearful, but now—was it 
mere imagination? 
note of warning. Her voice was far-off, 
and a bit husky, and she bent with too 


marked assiduity over the Wringing of the + 


skirt. Yet | was doubtfil. “Caution!” 
whispered my inward self, “if you would 
make peace, advance slowly.” I realized 
that my inward self had interpreted my 
feelings rather accurately, and that what 
I desired above all things at this moment 
was peace, at any cost. Somehow the 
quarrel of yesterday had grown into a bad 
dream. | had waked now, and | wanted 
to awaken Drina. 

“But, dear——” 

It was the wrong beginning. An angry 
shrug of her shoulders told me. 

“Well,” | said, attempting to banish the 
risen tide of softness, ‘well, if we are to be 
enemies, let us call a truce at least long 
enough to untangle our hooks.” 

“You are a brute,” she said. 

“That’s a hard word, Drina.” 

“Don’t call me Drina, ever, ever again!” 
She turned and met my propitiatory looks 
coldly, but her eyes fell and lingered upon 
the shiny trout, and with a stifled sob she 
covered her face with both hands and sank 
upon the moss. “Take him away! Take 
him away!” she wailed. 

“Please, please don’t, Drina.” I was 
at her side with a bound. “I am a brute. 
I couldn’t have caught him in a thousand 


years. Truly | couldn’t, if it hadn’t been 
for you. My leader is strung with your 
own flies.” 


“My flies?” she asked puzzled, clearing 
away the tears with the aid of a wet 
sleeve. 

She did not move her hand when I took 
it in both of mine. 

“Yes, they’re yours, all yours. I took 
them from the very pocket you’ve always 
borrowed—you remember, don’t you?” 

“| remember.” She was smiling. ‘‘Is 
it so long ago that I should forget?” 

“It seems ages, ages,” | said, ‘since you 
drove me away.” 


| seemed to detect a, 

















































“| never did.” 

“Drina!” 

‘You deserted me.” 

“But you threatened to go to town on 
the first train.” 

“Now, Bobby, could I have said that? 
You know | couldn’t, and if I had, it would 
have been your fault, somehow—would it 
not, Bobby?” 

“Of course,” I assented, and I knew, 
looking into her eyes, that whatever had 
happened, if it were a bad happening, must 
have been my fault somehow. “Of course,” 
| repeated obcdiently. 

“And you know | wouldn’t leave you 
here to fish all by your poor, dear self— 
don’t you, Bobby?” 

“1 was a fool, Drina,” | cried. 

“Now it’s all settled, isn’t it? 1 wouldn’t 
quarrel with my best friend; I couldn’t; 
I didn’t; and I never shall—never, never.” 

“You are too good, my Drina.”’ 

“No, I’m as bad as bad can be, and 
selfish—my, how selfish! Why, Bobby, | 
could not bear to be at outs with you, and 
fish alone, all alone.” 

“But there you were, fishing for Cupid,” 
I] combatted weakly. 

“Oh, to be sure | was,” she interrupted. 
“| had almost forgotten Cupid. We 
caught him together, didn’t wer It was 
just as we would have wished it—two 
hooks with but a single trout.” 

“Drina, thou hast not changed.” 

We laughed together. The tempest of 
the day was gone, and | knew that | should 
never again make bold to recall those par- 
ticular clouds, or any new ones, if I could 
help it. With heads close to one another, 
we leaned over the net and extricated our 
trout. 

“Ah, Cupid,” Drina whispered, “I fear 
we shall not see your like again.” 

“Three pounds, at least,” I remarked 
again, this time to an interested listener. 

“At least,” came the echo, and she 
lifted the big fish. 

While she held him, I extracted my 
Cricket from his jaw and began to reel in 
my line, pretending to forget that her fly 
was still to be released. Out of the side 
of one eye | saw her look at the trout, then 
at me, and finally she made an unwilling 
motion to loosen the embedded hook; but 
when it did not yield to the first gentle 
pull, she dropped the fish, shuddering. 
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“| can’t do it,” she said plaintively. 

“But he’s dead.” 

“Won't you take it out for me?” ap- 
pealingly. And when | did not respond 
quickly: ‘Please, Bobby?” 

“No, it’s time you were learning, now 
that you have landed a three-pounder,”’ | 
replied. 

“We agreed he was yours,” she pre- 
varicated., 

“By no means. You claimed your 
share quite positively. I'll see to my 
own hook, thank you.” 

“Please,” begged Drina again. 

“Ts that all?” 

“Please, dear,’”’ she amended. 

“And | may call you Drina as much as 
like?” 

“Of course.” 

“You forbade me, five minutes ago.” 
““Nonsense—I did not.” 

“Perhaps you did not ask me to free 
that fly, either?” | said. It was great fun 
to tease Drina, when she wasn’t weep- 
ing. 
“Now, Bobby—dear, dear, dear Bobby.” 

1 got out the fly. It was a Cricket, a 
counterpart of my own. 

“Drina,” | exclaimed, ““why did you 
use this? You always insisted that Cupid 
would never rise to a Cricket.” 

“But you said ‘ 

“| did teach you, after all,” I cried 
triumphantly. 

“Oh, Bobby, you crafty boy! Certainly 
you did. | confess it. Since | could not 
whip the brook with you, the next best 
thing was to take your advice, wasn’t 
ed 

“Then you were thinking—a little— 
about me?” 

“A little.” 

“All the way down, through the gorge?” 

“Yes.” 

“Drina?” 

“Dear?” 

“| wonder if you——’ 

“Missed you very, very much? I did. 
There!” 

“And | was so miserable, Drina.” 

“Let’s make a pledge,” she said, “never 
to be foolish children any more. We are 
getting too old, Bobby, to travel the brook 
alone.” 

“Just the brook? Nothing else?” 

Drina did not answer, but became im- 
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mersed in contemplation of the trout, 
which we had allowed to lie unnoticed at 


our feet. 

“Poor Cupid,” she 
quite dead.” 

“Not for us, Drina. 


wagers Useiin- 


sighed. “Dead, 


To you and me he 


will be always a reminder of happy days, 
We'll mount him on a heart-shaped ped- 
estal above our——’ 

“Our own fireside,” chanted Drina, in 
the tune of an ancient song, and her arms 
found their way around my neck. 





THE MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 
OF THE RAILROAD 
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9 CARE for its rolling- 
stock, the railroad cre- 
ates two distinct func- 
4 tions of its business. Its 
tracks, tunnels, bridges, 
all the care of its perma- 
nent way comes under 
the control of the Maintenance Way De- 
partment. Similarly, the Mechanical De- 
partment assumes control of the cars and 
engines, sees to it that these are main- 
tained to their fullest efficiency, both by 
care in daily service and by certain visits 
to the shops at regular intervals, for re- 























pairs, reconstruction and repainting. 
To do all of this requires a large plant, 


both in buildings and machinery. It is 
distributed at every important point along 
the railroad. At terminal and operating 
points, roundhouse facilities of greater or 
less extent are sure to be located, and at 
the headquarters of each division these 
are generally expanded into shops for the 
making of light repairs and to avoid hand- 
ling crippled equipment for any great dis- 
tance. One large shop plant is apt to 
suffice the average railroad for the heavy 
repair work. If the road stretch to any 
extraordinary length, even this feature is 
apt to be duplicated in order to concen- 
trate this repair work as far as possible. 
All this concerns the care and repairs of 
the locomotives—which the railroader 
quickly groups under the title of ‘motive 
power.” To care for the engines while 
they are in use out upon the line, to see to 
it that engineers and firemen alike handle 
these mechanisms with economy and skill 
is a responsibility that is placed upon the 
road foreman of engines of each division. 
He has supervision over smaller round- 
houses, but at any of the larger of these 
Structures there is a roundhouse foreman 


in direct charge. The railroad long ago 
learned that its best economy rested in 
having a plenty of executive control. That 
has come to be one of the maxims of the 
business. 

There is a master mechanic in charge of 
the division shops, and in many cases he 
has authority over the road foreman of 
engines and the roundhouse foreman. Then 
under him he has his various assistants, 
forming a working force not at all unlike 
that of the average iron working shop. All 
of this organism is gathered together under 
a superintendent of motive power, who, in 
turn, may report to a general mechanical 
superintendent. This official answers only 
to the general manager, or, in some cases, 
to a vice-president to whom these func- 
tions of the care of the railroad are 
delegated. 

CARING FOR THE CARS 

So much for the motive power. The 
railroad has many more units in the forms 
of its many sorts of cars. These reach an 
almost unending variety. For the freight 
service there are sure to be box cars for 
merchandise that must be protected from 
weather conditions, refrigerator cars re- 
quiring frequent icing for perishable 
freight, live-stock cars, tank cars, gon- 
dolas for ores, for coal and for coke, flat 
cars for coarse and bulky freight; the list 
runs nearly -as long as that of the class- 
ifications of the freight itself. In the 
passenger equipment there must be day- 
coaches and smoking cars—these of vary- 
ing types for suburban, accommodation or 
through service—baggage cars, postal cars; 
on some railroads, parlor and sleeping cars. 
You get an idea of the railroad’s equip- 
ment when you hear one of the big Eastern 
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A group of 


presidents tel] you that the rolling-stock of 
his line, placed end to end tightly together, 
would extend from New York to Friend, 
Nebraska, a distance of 1,483 miles. To 
make this long line would be gathered to- 
gether the 4,668 locomotives, the 4,090 
passenger cars, and after these the 199,213 
freight cars that go to make the rolling- 
stock of this particular system. The 
freight car mileage of this one railroad 
alone is equal to more than one hundred 
and eighty-three trips around the world 
every twenty-four hours. When you con- 
sider the immensity of a big American rail- 
road you can begin to see what it must 
demand in the form of shop facilities. 

To return to the proposition of the cars. 
It is generally treated quite separate from 
that of the locomotives, and separate shops 
under the direction of a master car builder, 
and his assistants are located at a few 
points upon the system, where they may 
be of fairly easy access. Rough repairs— 
the car builders term these “light” re- 
pairs—to cars are made at each division 
yard. This work is almost entirely con- 
fined to the freight equipment, and a good 
part of it goes upon “foreign” cars—cars 
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the shopmen. 


that do not belong at all to the railroad 
making the repairs. 

This feature of the repair work is a direct 
result of the elaborate system of inter- 
change in freight equipment upon Ameri- 
can railroads, in order to prevent the break- 
ing of bulk in the shipment of merchandise 
from one line to another. Cars will break 
down when they are many hundreds of 
miles away from home, and the railroad 
upon which they are operating at the 
time, carts them to the nearest temporary 
repair yard or to its own shops, makes the 
necessary repairs and charges for them in 
accordance with a scale prepared by a 
national association of master car builders. 
This necessitates a vast deal of book- 
keeping, and is only one of the many com- 
plications brought about by our extensive 
plan of railroading in America. 

The railroad will probably build the 
greater part of its freight equipment, al- 
though in these days of the supplanting of 
wood by steel in car construction, the com- 
panies are apt to stand appalled at the cost 
of the steel-working machinery, and to 
buy their cars direct from the manufac- 
turers very much as they purchase their 
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locomotives. Passenger equipment is al- 
most invariably. secured in this way. It 
is a big railroad indeed that seeks to-day 
to construct for itself the huge traveling 
palaces that the passenger of to-day has 
come to demand for his comfort. The 
repair work and the painting of these 
elaborate vehicles is enough of a propo- 
sition in itself. 


THE ROUNDHOUSE 


To begin at the beginning, one first ob- 
serves the mechanical department as it 
comes into constant contact with the 
operation of the railroad. This is the 
more quickly observed at the roundhouse 
—those great, sprawling, circular structures 
that are a feature of the railroad section of 
every important town. In England the 
“engine sheds,” as they are known, are 
simple enough structures, housing a series 
of parallel tracks, which are served by 
either a transfer table or switches. Such 
a plan is only pursued in this country where 
space is at a premium—as in the heart of 
some great city where realty is exceedingly 
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high-priced—for the heads of our railroads 
have held tenaciously to the easily oper- 
ated turntable and roundhouse scheme. 
The table, generally driven by electricity 
or asmall dummy engine, forms the center, 
the roundhouse a segment or the entire 
rim of the wheel. The great advantage of 
its simple design lies in the fact that it is 
instantly possible to get at any one of the 
fifty or more locomotives that it houses. 
It is this feature that has endeared it to the 
railroad men for many years. 

The locomotive that hauls the train goes 
to its “stall” in the roundhouse directly 
that its work is done. Its crew, having 
finished their run, desert it for the time 
being, and it comes within the charge of 
the roundhouse foreman and his “ hostlers”’ 
—these old terms reminiscent of the days 
when the roundhouse was a real stable and 
its denizens flesh and blood horses. Now 
the denizens of the roundhouse are iron 
horses, and in their great size as they rest 
within their house are indicative of the 
progress that has gone ahead in the design 
and construction of railroad equipment. 

On the way to the roundhouse, possibly 
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The blacksmith is one of the handiest of men about a railroad shop. 
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on the way from it—the practice varies on 
different railroads—the engine will stop at 
the ash-pit. It will have its fires cleaned 
in along pit that runs underneath a section 
of track and then pass on to the coaling 
shed. The long pit at some points is filled 
with iron buckets that run on wheels into 
which the ashes are dumped, and these are 
emptied by overhead crane apparatus into 
a near-by line of empty gondolas, ready to 
be taken away to be disposed of. 

At the coaling shed the tender is filled— 
some twelve or fifteen tons being required 
if the engine is of size—the water-spout 
fills the capacious tanks, while the hostlers 
take good care to see that the sandbox is 
filled as a precaution against the next steep 
grade on slippery rail. 

Then into the turntable and the waiting 
stall, until ready to go out again upon the 
regular service or extraduty. During that 
time it will be both cleaned and inspected. 
The fireman will probably be held respon- 
sible for the cleanly appearance of his en- 
gine above the running-board. Below 
that the work will be delegated to the 
roundhouse force. The fireman will prob- 
ably feel that it should clean all the engine. 
When he feels particularly aggrieved over 
the matter it is time for him to meet one 
of the veterans of the service who will tell 
him of the days when the engines were 
gaily ornamented with brass and light- 
colored paints, and the fireman’s career 
had added to it an endless campaign with 
his wiping rag against the tendency of the 
bright-work to tarnish. There are some 
things that decidedly favor the fireman of 
the present time. 

There are not always sufficient round- 
house facilities at every point—the traffic 
of our railroads has a way of constantly 
running away from the facilities—and so 
there are many times when the engines 
must be housed in the open. But the vigi- 
lance and the care upon them are never re- 
laxed. The railroad that is foolish enough 
to try and save upon the maintenance of 
its motive power sooner or later pays a 
terrible price for its penurious folly. 

So it comes to pass that every engine 
makes a regular visit to the shops, gener- 
ally at periods of from ten to fourteen 
months, depending upon the service in 
which it is engaged. On some of these 
visits it will be pretty completely dis- 
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mantled, and a traveling crane running the 
full length of the erecting shop, will soon 
lift the heavy boiler from frame and wheels 
and carry it down to the boiler-makers with 
no more difficulty than an automatic pack- 
age carrier in a dry-goods store would have. 
There is a deal of pride and rivalry between 
the men as to the facility and speed that 
can be shown in taking an engine in hand, 
dismantling it completely, making neces- 
Sary repairs, setting it up again and placing 
it in service once more; tales of the achieve- 
ments of this shop or that in such work run 
quickly up and down the line. 


RAILROAD-MADE TOWNS 


The United States have few such towns 
as England possesses in Swindon and in 
Crewe—railroad towns in a distinctive 
sense that they were the absolute creation 
of the railroad in the first instance. There 
is many and many a town from one ocean 
to the other that has owed its stimulus and 
development to the location of large rail- 
road shops and terminals within its boun- 
daries, but the railroads have, as a rule, 
dodged the creation of a distinctive town. 
Pullman, within the outskirts of Chicago, 
was a monumental failure in this very sort 
of enterprise. It was designed and built 
to accommodate the great car-building 
shops of the man who did the most of all 
men to make luxury in railroad traffic— 
George M. Pullman—and no greater care 
was shown in the construction and design 
of the works than was given toward the 
stores, the churches, the schools and the 
homes of the workmen. Pullman was de- 
cidedly a model town. Yet Pullman was a 
failure. Other model towns of the same 
sort in Europe have been marked successes 
and that very thing may well serve to illus- 
trate the difference in temperament be- 
tween the American and the European 
working-man. The American resents too 
much being done for him; he is instinct- 
tively jealous of his individuality. 

Away back in the long-agos the Erie, 
one of the earliest of the trunk-line routes, 
created a railroad town at Susquehanna, 
in the extreme north part of Pennsyl- 
vania. It built shops there and soon after- 
ward repeated the experiment at Hornell, 
in the southwestern part of New York 
State, The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
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The denizens of the roundhouse. 


similarly developed Cumberland, Mary- 
land, and the Lake Shore, Elkhart, Ind. 
These are few of many instances where a 
great railroad shop has served to develop 
a sizable town. In some others they have 
developed important suburbs of large 
cities, as the Lake Shore’s plant at Collin- 
wood, at the eastern edge of the city of 
Cleveland, and the great shops of the New 
York Central at Depew, in the outskirts of 
Buffalo, which were built when the plant 
at West Albany could no longer accom- 
modate the rolling-stock of a rapidly grow- 
ing system. 

In Altoona, Pa., the United States pos- 
sesses probably the only railroad town of 
extent within its boundaries. Altoona was 
the creation of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
more than half a century ago, and its 
progress, carefully stimulated, has pro- 
ceeded step by step, in company with the 
progress of one of the largest of American 
railroad systems. The mistakes of Pull- 
man have not been repeated at Altoona. 
If the Pennsylvania Railroad has ruled the 


city in the hills, it has ruled 
it tacitly and tactfully at all 
times. It has avoided even 
the appearance of paternal- 
ism, and the growth of Al- 
toona has been measured by 
the growth of the country, 
which in its turn is measured 
with marvelous accuracy by 
the growth of the railroad 
traffic. So a trip to Altoona 
and through its great shops 
will be illustrative of the very 
best practice in the construc- 
tion and maintenance of a 
railroad’s cars and engines. 

The Altoona shops are un- 
usual in the fact that both 
locomotives and cars of the 
highest capacity and finest 
type are built within them, 
in addition to a great repair 
and refurbishing work being 
carried forward there at all 
times. To do this work the 
plant, employing during the 
seasons of heaviest traffic 
something like 15,000 men, is 
divided into several divisions 
that stretch themselves along 
the railroad tracks for about 
six miles. 

The first of these divisions consists of the 
foundries, devoted largely to the manu- 
facture of cast-iron car wheels of every 
size and grade. Extensive cupolas, core 
rooms and molding floors are provided for 
making one thousand car wheels every 
twenty-four hours. There is a blacksmith 
shop as part of this particular plant— 
the blacksmith is one of the handiest of 
men about a railroad shop and one of the 
few to survive the almost universal intro- 
duction of machine processes. There are 
also the machine and pattern shops to- 
gether with a large foundry for the manu- 
facture of castings for cars and locomo- 
tives, having a capacity of two hundred 
tons a day. 

The second division of industrial activity 
at Altoona is the locomotive repair shop. 
This is the largest of all the individual 
plants at that point employing about five 
thousand men, and with its three and 
four-story structures built closely within 
a busy yard, it is a veritable city within 
acity. It has acapacity of about eighteen 
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hundred reconstructed and repaired loco- 
motives a year and is a shop well calcu- 
lated to fill any one with respect. 

When the locomotive comes off the line 
into this plant it is sent to one of three 
erecting shops, lifted from its wheels by 
overhead cranes—each of seventy-five tons 
capacity—and then carried to the track or 
place provided for it. It is then stripped 
of all parts requiring repairs, each of these 
being sent to the different departments 
for the necessary attention. In case the 
locomotive requires a new fire-box or very 
heavy repairs to its boiler, the boiler is 
detached from the massive frames and is 
sent to the boiler shop. The frames then 
go to the frame shop and there is room 
for another engine in the erecting shop. 
After the repairs to the parts have been 
made in the various smaller shops they 
return to the erecting shop upon a precise 
schedule, when the locomotive is tre- 
assembled for service upon the line again. 

The total time allowed for general re- 
pairs upon a locomotive is about eight 
days; that is from the time 
it is received in shop until it 
is again ready for service. If, 
however, a new fire-box has 
been applied, the time in shop 
will be about eighteen days. 


BUILDING A LOCOMOTIVE 


The Juniata shops represent 
the third division of Altoona 
activity; eighteen hundred 
men are employed within 
them. This force takes the 
raw castings and the forgings 
—most of them coming up 
from the giant foundries that 
we have just noticed—and 
from them they create the al- 
most human thing of man— 
the railroad locomotive. In 
one shop the blacksmiths 
labor upon the engine frame, 
in another under an almost 
incredible din, the boiler- 
makers are hard at work upon 
their phase of the work, in an- 
other the almost innumerable 
small parts of the locomotive 
are under way, in another 
carpenters are building the 
engineers’ cabs, still another 
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shop is given over to the making of the 
engine tenders. From all of these, the 
products are gathered by a tireless little 
industrial railroad, and brought to the 
erecting shop. Here, with the energy of 
powerful derricks and cranes of every sort 
to give power to their arms, the parts are 
assembled, and in an almost incredibly 
short time, the locomotive is born. It 
stands finally upon rails, and when the last 
bolt has been adjusted the creature is 
carted off to the paint shop. When it 
emerges from that it is gorgeous and re- 
fulgent—brilliantly new. It takes its turn 
upon the testing-table, the mechanical ex- 
perts place their final stamp of approval 
upon it, and at last it goes out from the 
shop, under its own steam, to perform the 
great work for which it was created. 

The testing-table is one of the most in- 
teresting of the Altoona activities. The 
engine is run upon a series of wheels that 
fit exactly underneath its own, is fastened 
snugly into place, connections made with 
a score of pipes and rods that fit upon its 


Giant 1500-ton press at the Altoona shops. 
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mechanism, and it starts off for a run up 
over the division. It runs miles and miles, 
snorting furiously over the hard grades 
and under the heavy loads it has to haul, 
and yet it does not move even the finest 
fraction of an inch from that testing-table. 
Its mechanism throbs with energy, its 
wheels revolve at a fearful rate, yet it is a 
helpless caged creature in a seeming impo- 
tent energy as the men in charge of the 
test watch a dozen dials, notebooks in 
hand. The big driving wheels only turn 
upon the friction wheels beneath them, 
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strains or handicaps can be placed upon 
the engine exactly similar to those of the 
grades it may have to reach over a heavy 
mountainous stretch of railroad. 


RAILROADING AS AN EXACT SCIENCE 


There is no guesswork about moder 
railroading. Many hundreds of thousands 
of dollars are spent each year in expert 
scientific tests of every sort, in the salaries 
of men who devote their entire time to this 
work, and the railroads reap the benefits in 
many more hundreds of thousands of dol- 
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Carrying away the ashes from the engine pit. 


but the engineers who are conducting the 
test can tell the speed at which the loco- 
motive is traveling—in theory—by the 
almost human needles upon the dial faces. 
There is more delicate scientific apparatus 
behind the engine—it is stripped from its 
tender for this test—and by this apparatus 
the “pull” of the engine upon the dead 
load of the train can be exactly estimated 
in pounds and ounces. Nor is this all. 
The friction wheels underneath the drivers 
are controlled by powerful water brakes 
and by the regulation of these brakes 


lars in operating economies. Railroading 
is a pretty exact science, and the big en- 
gine on the testing-table at Altoona is only 
one of a host of evidences of the skill and 
genius that is being brought to bear upon 
the operation of the great railroad proper- 
ties of the country at the present time. 
This engine goes upon diet. Dr. Wiley, 
down at Washington, with his young men 
sustaining themselves scientifically upon 
measured and selected foods, has some- 
thing of the same method that is shown 
with the test engine up at Altoona in the 
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hills. Its supply of coal is carefully 
weighed and analyzed by sample. An ac- 
counting of the amount consumed down to 
ounces is carefully kept; the water supply 
is also examined and measured with great 
care. When the test is finished and the 
big captive engine has covered miles of 
theoretical grades with a long theoretical 
train hitched on behind, the experts get 
busy with their pencils and begin to pre- 
pare the reports upon which their chief 
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construction, others are set side by side 
and easily reached by use of a long transfer 
table. 

The work of erecting the freight equip- 
ment is carried on quite separate from that 
of the passenger car work. The almost 
universal use of steel in the manufacture of 
every sort of freight car, save the box 
cars, which still have wooden walls and 
roof built upon a steel superstructure, has 
made a large steel-working shop a neces- 














The locomotive upon the testing-table at the Pennsylvania Railroad shops. 


may rely when he goes ahead to construct 
another gross of one-hundred-ton loco- 
motives. 


THE CAR SHOPS 


The car shops rank next in importance 
to the locomotive shops. The foreman of 
this plant tells you casually that it has an 
annual capacity of 300 new passenger cars 
and 3,600 new freight cars. It is a great 
plant of itself, some seventy acres of ground 
covered with great construction buildings. 
Some of these are in roundhouse form, for 
convenience in handling equipment under 


sary adjunct of every car building plant. 
One of the most interesting features of 
the Altoona car building plant is a giant 
hydraulic press situate in the open just 
outside of the steel-working plant. This 
press brings a dead weight of 1,500 tons 
down upon the sheet of steel that it re- 
ceives. It is used in making the sills of 
the freight cars—“ fish bellies,” the master 
car builders call them—and under that 
giant press a sheet of steel, one-half inch 
in thickness and from thirty to forty feet 
in length is bent into shape as easily as 
you might bend a sheet of soft cardboard 
within your fingers. The press makes 
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The roundhouse—a great sprawling circular structure. 


many hundred “‘fish-belly” sills every 
working day, and it pays its way. 

The steel working in this shop has been 
carried forth into passenger car construc- 
tion, and a great shed given over for this 
work. Within it one sees the gaunt frames 
of the cars that are to be gaining shape, 
until at the far end of the shop is a line of 
the cars, completed as far as the steel 
workers can carry them, and ready to be 
swung by one of the ever-busy switch- 
engines to the finishing shop and then 
finally to the paint shop. 

Even with the steel car coming into its 
own there are still hundreds of thousands 
of wooden cars in operation, and the con- 
struction of wooden cars will not cease for 
many years. While steel as a raw material 
is not far in advance of the cost of wood 
these days, the cost of fashioning it into 
cars is still so excessive as to make it im- 
practicable save in the cases of extremely 
profitable operation. One of the strongest 
points in favor of steel in car construction 
is that of the economy of its maintenance 
—always a strong point with railroad men. 
The wooden car feels the wear and tear of 
life upon the rail keenly; in the case of a 
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wreck it is not to be even compared with 
the steel car. 

It should not be forgotten, though, that 
the railroads have many thousands of 
wooden passenger coaches still in service, 
and the substitution of steel equipment 
for these has only just begun. The aver- 
age life of a car approximates twenty years, 
and the simplest of railroad economics de- 
mands that these cars be retained for their 
active life. As they wear out steel cars 
can, and already are, being substituted by 
the great systems. This new equipment 
is being used at first upon the main lines 
and through trains, where both speed and 
density of traffic demand the railroad’s 
best equipment. Gradually it will be 
spread to the trains and branch lines of 
lesser importance. 

With the wooden car still a factor in 
railroad equipment, the carpenter has not 
yet lost his vocation in the shops. There 
is much of the coarser work on the freight 
cars for him; in the elaborate passenger 
coaches, dining cars, and other equipment 
of that class, the great mass of cabinet 
work still demands the cunning of his 
hands. Here in the miscellaneous carpen- 
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ter shop he is at work upon a seat frame 
for a day coach, a shade fixture, a broken 
chair from a dining car, a baggage truck 
from some station—there is a plenty of 
work for the carpenter around a car shop. 

It is a matter of pride with the railroad 
to keep its passenger equipment bright and 
shiny and new of appearance. It is part 
sentiment and part good business. For a 
railroad cannot hope to attract passengers 
with dirty, unkempt weather-beaten cars. 
So it is that the paint shop is a large func- 
tion of the car shop. American railroads 
may not go quite as much into gaudy car 
decoration as do the railroads of England 
and Continental Europe—and each year 
the canons of simple good taste are driving 
the car designers to plainer models—but no 
expense is spared to make car surfaces, 
within and without, as bright and shiny as 
those of a private carriage or an automobile. 

So it is that a passenger coach spends 
from eighteen to twenty days in the paint 
shop alone, in its period of refurbishing. It 
is primed at first, and then it receives from 
three to five coats of surfacer. This is all 
hand work and work requiring both strong 
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muscles and infinite patience on the part 
of the painters. Two or three coats of the 
standard color of the railroad, by which its 
equipment is known distinctively, are given 
to the exterior. Lettering and striping fol- 
low, then finally two coats of fine varnish 
are flowed and rubbed to a high and bril- 
liant polish. 

The car is now ready for the dust and 
the dirt of the line. About every year it 
will come back again for revarnishing, 
and at the end of about eight years it 
will again undergo practically the same 
treatment within the paint shop as was 
given at the beginning. It will come in, 
rusty and begrimed after many thou- 
sands of miles up and down the toilsome 
line. Within three weeks it will emerge 
from the paint shop fresh and radiant, 
surely given a new lease of life. 

If the same process were to be applied 
to the freight equipment the paint shop 
would be of almost unlimited size. But 
freight cars are not varnished. They are 
merely painted with the best of time- 
resisting pigments, usually a dull and 
somber red. The freight cars literally go 














Dismantling locomotives in the Erie shops at Hornell, N. Y. 
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through a bath in the paint shop. Expert 
painters stand, like fire-fighters, with a 
hose-nozzle in their hands. Through the 
hose the paint is forced, gallons upon gal- 
lons of it, and when it is all over the freight 
car is a fine, even red—just like the paint- 
ers themselves. The lettering is a quick 
matter, with the use of stencils. 


THE WORK OF REPAIRING 


There remain two other great divisions 
of a central plant of this sort—locomotive 
repair shops and car repair shops, for the 
needs of the immediate divisions with their 


ning of shop practices there was little sys. 
tem in these matters, just as the shop work 
was, of itself, reckoned far below its real 
importance. One of the earliest of real 
railroads was the Columbia & Philadelphia 
—nowadays one of the main stems of the 
Pennsylvania’s trunk line—and it was 
from the beginning a railroad of quite 
heavy traffic, double tracked and reaching 
into afat country. Yet a shop at Parkes- 
burg, half way up the line, employing forty 
men in all, was considered quite enough 
for the maintenance of equipment. If one 
of those early engines broke down at either 
terminal, the engineer, the firemen, with 
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Engines waiting to go out on their runs. 


heavy traffic. These shops, extensive in 
themselves, present no radical differences 
from the usual division shops which a great 
railroad maintains at every division oper- 
ating point in order to keep its rolling-stock 
in the best of order. They are used to 
make light repairs. The master mechanic 
is a discerning man. He must know and 
judge accurately when a disabled car or 
locomotive should go to the company’s 
main shops: when the repairs can best be 
made at the local plant. It is one of the 
points upon which the economy of the 
shop system depends. 

On this matter of shop economy whole 
volumes might be written. In the begin- 


perhaps the local blacksmith, had to make 
their own repairs. 

Nothing was standard, not even the 
sizes of such simple affairs as nuts and 
bolts. Years of railroading have changed 
all of this. The master mechanics and the 
master car builders meet in annual ses- 
sions and by means of reports from their 
expert committees have evolved stand- 
ards in every detail of rolling-stock, 
standard materials, standard compositions, 
standard sizes, even standards in nomen- 
clature of railroad apparatus down to the 
smallest parts. 

Even with this assistance there still re- 
mains a mass of detail in every railroad 
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shop, and a large clerical force is one of its 
greatest efficiencies. A sharp and accu- 
rate accounting is kept of the cost of re- 
pairs upon each locomotive and car, even 
such general shop costs as gas and heat 
are pro-rated against it. There is no time 
that the railroad cannot tell to a nicety the 
precise cost of each unit of its equipment. 

These units are not, in many roads, in- 
creased, without precise orders from the 
board of directors or the executive com- 
mittee of the board. In order to get around 
this rule some niceties in reconstruction 
have been known. A single timber of a 
worn-out freight car has kept the unit and 
the number of the old car, and going into 
the new has prevented the creation of a 
forbidden unit. 

The system upon which cars and loco- 
motives are numbered varies greatly upon 
different systems. In some cases the first 
figures of the numbers indicate the class 
and style of the car or locomotives; in 
others they mean nothing. When a car 
or locomotive is nigh worn out its number 
passes from it and is given to some new- 
comer. The old servant has a neatly 
painted “X” placed before its number. 
That “X” is its death warrant. In a little 
time it leads the way to the scrap heap. 


WHERE STRUCTURAL RESPONSIBILITY RESTS 


The men who labor in the railroad shops 
see little of the romance of the line. Their 
work is much like that of the men who work 
in every sort of large shop. Their respon- 
sibility is not less than that of the other 
railroaders, the men to whom one hundred 
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and fifty or three hundred miles of lines 
and out-spread towns are as familiar as the 
very rooms of their own homes. A flaw in 
the steel, a careless bit of shopwork may 
serve to derail the express at the least fore- 
seen moment, to cause disaster in the ring- 
ing way that every railroad man sees it at 
one time or another. It may not always 
be possible to trace the responsibility for 
such an accident. But there is a respon- 
sibility, and the men who work at forge or 
lathe, at press or planer, feel that it is 
there. They form no mean brigade of this 
great industrial army of America. 

Such responsibility continues outside of 
the main shops to the smaller shops, down 
to the roundhouse forces, by whose care 
and vigilance the big locomotives are kept 
fitted for their important work, down still 
further to the car inspectors, the men who, 
blue signal-lights in hand, creep through 
the long freight yards of a winter’s night 
to strike the flaw in the metal, to sound the 
note of alarm before the worst may come 
to pass. Some of these last you hear in 
the night as you scurry across the country. 
As you rest in your berth, and the express 
is changing engines at ‘some division point, 
you may hear the car inspectors coming 
along the train, striking with their ham- 
mers against the wheels, listening intently 
for the false ring by which they may detect 
trouble. If you trouble yourself to lift the 
curtain of your berth you may see them, a 
grimy crew, working busily with their 
hammers, thrusting their torches in among 
the trucks to see that all is well. 

The responsibility for the safety in rail- 
road operation does not cease at the doors 
of the mechanical department. 








SITIKA 


BY BERTRAM ATKEY 


ITIKA was an Eskimo 
whose body perambul- 
ated Greenland in the 
days when there were no 

Arctic missionary settle- 

ments. But his soul 

was of these days. That 

is to say his body was savage and his 
spirit semi-civilized. Long years since the 
bears have eaten the body of him, but it is 
quite probable that his wraith still flits 
anxiously about the polar wastes which 
were his haunts in life. 

Sitika himself did not know that his soul 
was aloof from and in advance of the spirit 
of his period. He did not even guess that 
he was in any degree different from his 
fellows—until the ankoot, or sorcerer, of 
his tribe suggested that Sitika’s mother 
should be taken out and put in a hole in 
the everlasting ice and left there. To 
perish, of course. It seemed to Sitika, 
then, as grunted acquiescence came from 
the other inhabitants of the snow house, 
that something hot rolled bodily over in 
the neighborhood of his heart, and he 
flickered an eye across his shoulder to 
assure himself that his seal spears were 
within easy reach. 

Sitika’s mother was old—very old. And 
it is extremely likely that, had she been 
the mother of any man but Sitika, she 
would have been lain in the ice years 
before the ankoot introduced the notion. 
She had worn her teeth completely away 
to stumps during a lifetime largely spent 
in chewing tough skins into the state of 
suppleness necessary to render them fit to 
use for raiment or kayak patching, or 
snow-shoe thongs; she was feeble and use- 
less with age; and, despite her years, she 
yet managed to eat sufficient blubber to 
make the ankoot discontented with the 
smallness of the ration which fell to him. 
Sitika’s mother was aware of all her de- 








ficiencies, and she blinked sorrowfully and 
ashamedly as the sorcerer explained that 
it was her turn to go out to the ice. She 
was not afraid, for she knew the custom of 
her people. The Arctic gives too sparingly 
to the able-bodied to encourage weaklings 
and encumbrances. The tribe would find 
it hard to keep from starvation this winter, 
and, for the sake of the majority, the able- 
bodied must be fed, and since somebody 
must starve or die, the useless must go. 
That, in those days, was the custom of the 
Eskimo, and Sitika’s mother was too old 
to dream of attempting to live her life or 
die her death by any but the established 
rules. She had seen too many of the in- 
firm laid in the ice-hole for that. No 
thought of protest entered her poor old 
head, only—she did not want to die. It 
was pleasant and warm in the big hut—to 
sprawl on the sleeping bench mumbling a 
strip of blubber. She had lived through 
sO many winters in that way, warm and 
drowsy. But out there it would be cold, 
and bitter, and hard—even for the dead. 
Under the malignant polar wind in the ice, 
the gliding foxes would find her body, or 
the haggard, restless old he bears, who 
could not sleep in the winter but hunted 
desperately throughout the long Arctic 
night, would come to her. Sitika’s mother 
looked dully across at her son, with a re- 
mote pleading in her eyes, so remote that 
it might be Sitika only imagined it. For 
even as we, feeling that we are dying in the 
natural fashion of man’s death, do not 
plead to our own people to save us from it, 
so Sitika’s mother did not plead to her son 
to save her from the ice-hole. Her appe- 
tites, limited almost to extinction as they 
were, may have shone protestingly in her 
eyes. 

But Sitika saw. And in his brain vague, 
dull memories awoke and stirred, memories 
of warmth his mother had given him years 











Sitika looked bluntly at them, and they waited. 
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and years before, of pleasant things that 
had come direct from her when he was 
little and she was at her zenith. His eyes 
burned at the back and he reached behind 
him. 

He stood up swiftly, naked and unlovely, 
and his spears clattered softly as he took 
them all but one into his left hand. He 
realized with a shock that the body of the 
ankoot was the sleekest of all the bodies in 
the hut, and that his mother was the most 
emaciated. 

“No!” he said suddenly—and sent a 
spear through the fat throat of the sor- 
cerer, who fell, clutching aimlessly at the 
spear-shaft, staring, amazed and stupidly, 
and died after the fashion of most sorcerers. 

Sitika glared round, and saw that his 
people were regarding him with awe and 
horror. They were shockingly afraid—one 
cannot kill an ankoot and escape evil, they 
muttered, trembling. The spirit of the 
sorcerer would return and destroy the 
whole tribe. The men reached for their 
spears, so that when the spirit of the 
ankoot came again the dead body of Sitika 
should be there to appease and satisfy it. 

But Sitika looked bluntly at them, and 
they waited, doubtfully, glancing from the 
dead sorcerer to his living killer, and it 
grew in upon them that they were afraid 
also of a new thing—of an expression in 
Sitika’s eyes. Sitika was nearer intel- 
lectual man than they, and they held off 
from him as beasts hold off from their 
trainer. 

And he told them that this was the end 
of all ankoots in that tribe, and the end of 
the ice-hole for the aged also. He said it, 
Sitika. The strong should feed the weak, 
he said—speaking from a hundred years in 
advance of his times—and the Spirit of the 
North in her own good time would take 
those whom she most desired. The Spirit 
of the North should take them or leave 
them, according to the food brought in by 
the hunters, but the ice-hole should take 
no more while they lived. They seemed 
to understand, for one or two replaced 
their spears in silence. 

But Sitika was overthrowing a religion, 
which is not to be accomplished without a 
certain opposition. Suddenly he flung up 
his hand violently, ducking his head aside 
just in time to escape the spear of the 
ankoot’s nephew. 


Sitika growled, ran at him viciously, and 
the spear-thrower died redly across the 
body of his kinsman. 

In the uproar Sitika’s mother stole a 
lump of seal blubber from the lamp fuel 
unobserved. She did not understand it 
all very well, but—nobody was looking 
and she was hungry. If the ankoot had 
been alive she would never have dared, 
She remembered that, and was glad Sitika 
had killed him. And Sitika had said that 
nobody should go out to the ice-hole 
again. She felt vaguely comforted, but 
wondered if Sitika was mad. She had 
never known such a thing as this. 

Again Sitika quieted the men—they had 
looked to see him blasted and were be- 
wildered that he was not—and they fell 
back uneasily. 

Then Sitika slipped on his furs and took 
the ankoot by the leg, and dragged him 
down the burrow, which was the door of 
the snow house. Presently he returned 
alone, and departed again with the nephew 
of the ankoot. 

He came back with hands full of snow 
and cleaned the places where they had 
fallen. Then he stripped himself—naked- 
ness indoors was another custom of the 
Eskimo before the missionaries introduced 
indoor clothing, and with them, consump- 
tion—and, all in profound silence, took the 
ankoot’s place on the sleeping-bench, the 
best, and prepared to sleep. 

The others watched him dully for a 
time. Then, one by one, they, too, slept. 

Outside the polar wind passed eternally 
across the dark and desolate region of ice 
and frozen snow, flurries of sleet swept out 
of the dark, ricochetting fantastically, from 
the humped snow huts of the Eskimos’ 
winter quarters; and presently there came 
noiselessly up-wind two huge and ghostly 
shapes that snuffed loudly at that which 
they found awaiting them outside one of 
the huts. 


When Sitika, gloomy and sullen, went 
silently out into the semi-darkness of the 
next day, to watch for a seal at an ice- 
hole, there was no amnkoot nor ankoot's 
nephew. Only a long line of blurred pits 
—tracks of two bears, half obliterated with 
newly fallen snow, but still enormous. 




















Even Sitika was amazed at the size of the 
tracks. He stood for a moment looking 
north along the trail of the bears—the 
tracks came out of the north and returned 
to the north. The wind swung steadily 
out of the north also, bitter, and pitiless, 
and everlasting. For a long time, a very 
long time, Sitika stared mutely up-wind, 
a dull foreboding of disaster knocking at 
his heart. 

Ordinarily he would have called some of 
the hunters and—this being a time of 
famine—together they would have trailed 
the bears, and striven to kill at least one 
of them. But now he waited staring, until 
he was joined by other of the hunters. 
These, too, looked thoughtfully at the 
tracks, following them with their eyes 
until they were lost among the tall and 
ghostly hummocks of ice that shouldered 
up out of the gloom—moveless, yet like an 
army of giants white-furred and shapeless. 
The hunters glanced furtively at Sitika 
when they lifted their eyes from the far 
end of the trail. 

“Bears—very big bears,” said Sitika, 
at last, looking first at the spears of his 
tribesmen, and then at the winter quarters 
of the dogs. 

There was uneasy silence. 

“Meat! These bears will not have trav- 
eled far,” said Sitika, with sinister mean- 
ing, and wheeled toward the dogs’ quar- 
ters. 

He took two strides as if to fetch his 
sleigh. But the others shouldered to- 
gether, and one of them spoke. 

“Oh, Sitika, the bears came out of the 
north, and returned to the north; and the 
bodies are gone with the bears. Spirits 
come from the north. These are no bears 
that we can kill with spears. The spirit 
of the ankoot and the son of his sister. 
They came for their bodies—and they will 
return.” 

All the hunters muttered together, glanc- 
ing fearfully from Sitika to the north. 

Sitika looked bleakly at them with 
bloodshot eyes. 

“Kill seal then! Crouch by the air- 
holes—as women crouch!” he said bit- 
terly, and strode off toward his dogs, 
squat and bulky in his many furs. 

He harnessed his team to his sleigh; 
they were snarling and dangerous with 
hunger, but sprang to their places cringing 


Sitika 
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from the whip. Then he drove off in 
silence, down the trail of the bears. 

They watched him go. Each man of 
them was assured in his heart that he went 
to certain death. They knew that those 
who had borne away the bodies of the dead 
ankoot and his kinsman were not bears, 
but spirits, fierce and ravening from the 
ghost-haunted north; the spirits of Sitika’s 
outcast dead. True, the tracks were bear 
tracks, very enormous, but a spirit can go 
abroad in any form. Bear, narwhal, wal- 
rus, fox, gull. Had not the dead ankoot 
himself told them that a narwhal which 
had played daily along the ice-holes at the 
end of the last summer, was the spirit of a 
tribesman who had been drowned? And 
the ankoot knew all the ways of the spirits 
—he had said so. He was a great ankoot 
—although he ate very much when he was 
planning his miracles—a great ankoot, and 
he would surely await Sitika among the 
hummocks. 

The hunters, straining their eyes after 
the sleigh, muttered these things among 
themselves. 

Sitika was wise, they said, to go to the 
spirits of his own free will. They would 
kill him more gently, perhaps, for that he 
had saved them trouble and had not defied 
them. Spirits do not like defiance. The 
ankoot had said so often. 

The sleigh vanished round a hummock. 
The faint, far crack of Sitika’s curling, 
snaky whip came remotely across the ice 
to them—and, so far as they were con- 
cerned, that was the death of Sitika. They 
turned back to the huts to talk. Little 
enough they had to talk of usually. 

They told Sitika’s mother that he had 
driven in desperate haste to the spirit- 
bears, and that, therefore, he was dead. 
She did not seem to understand, and gave 
no sign that she was distressed, except by 
hunger. 

es > Ss 

Many hours later those inside the hut 
heard one moving along the burrow, and as 
they stared, stiff with fear, the heavy skins 
that hung over the entry were moved, and 
Sitika came in, gray with cold and drawn 
with hunger. ‘ 

He looked contemptuously at them, and 
they received him as though he were an 
evil but very powerful spirit. 

“There are no spirits!” he said blasphe- 
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mously, and took lumps of blubber from 
the lamp and ate wolfishly. 

“| came up with the bears. They are 
very huge. They were full and sleepy 
and they ran away,” he said simply; drove 
out with a glance the buck who had appro- 
priated his place on the sleeping-bench, 
stripped, stretched himself, and was silent. 

That night the bears came again to 
another hut, and clawed through the bur- 
row, built of solid ice blocks and armored 
with snow frozen like iron though it was, 
and took toll of the warm crowd within. 
The survivors, half-clothed, and horribly 
frost bitten, split up among the huts, were 
moaning with terror, and talking inco- 
herently of bears that were twice a man’s 
height and were strong enough to smash 
in the huts’ roofs with one stroke of 
their mighty paws. Sitika said nothing. 
Only he noted how every man in the hut 
turned his eyes upon him at the end of the 
tale. 

“To-morrow we will await them, and 
kill them,” he said. ‘There are two bears 
against many men, many dogs, and many 
spears.” 

But the bucks said nothing. Sitika was 
not civilized enough to shrug his shoulders, 
but the expression in his little eyes 
amounted to the same thing. 

Four times the bears broke into the huts 
that winter, and scores of times they 
pounded upon those whose roofs were too 
solidly built and frozen to injure. Sitika 
became accustomed to hearing their 
muffled snarling roars overhead. To him 
they were no more than unusually large 
bears driven from their own haunts by the 
long-sustained and bitter winter. 

But to the others they were spirits, and 
but that toward the end of the winter 
Sitika was the only one who would hunt 
at any distance from the huts, and, con- 
sequently, brought in more food than any 
combined four of the hunters the tribe 
would have speared both him and his 
mother, and left them outside the huts as 
a peace offering. Even as it was Sitika 
slept with his spears ready gripped in his 
hand. 

But at last the wind seemed, one day, to 
blow without jts full ruthlessness, and the 
dogs, emaciated, and feeble, seemed to 
liven a little. There was a smell of mois- 
ture in the air, and the ice-floe rang some- 


how less sharply under the bone sleigh run- 
ners. Presently the surface of the floe 
grew wet and the ice rotted slightly round 
the seal holes. Then, one by one, lanes of 
water appeared in the ice, slowly and few 
at first, but gradually increasing in size 
and number. There were slow, eerie, 
quaking movements underfoot as though 
the floe were really a monstrous live thing 
awakening very reluctantly from sleep, 
and the air trembled with huge ice noises, 
The long polar night was nearly over. 

Spring was at hand, and the floe was 
breaking up. And the bucks grew bolder 
with the approach of easy hunting. They 
muttered openly before Sitika now. But 
Sitika said little. He was trusting to a 
prosperous summer to show how little the 
ankoot had really helped them. For even 
the heathen bow down before the irresisti- 
ble logic of the stomach. Hitherto, the 
ankoot had always taken credit for the good 
and successful summers. The bad ones he 
had been accustomed to ignore. Sitika 
wanted a plentiful summer with no ankoot 
in the background. 

They came to Sitika in a body one day, 
while he was overhauling his kayak for the 
new season. He saw purpose in their eyes, 
and took up his ever-ready spears. 

“Well,” he said, “you can kill me—but 
I have five spears here and that will be 
five dead among you before | am dead.” 

They hesitated, for there were not five 
among them who desired to die. Then one 
spoke: 

“Oh, Sitika, we go now into the summer 
encampment. But if you are with us the 
ankoot—the bears—will come. It is for 
you that the bears come out of the north, 
seeking and hungry. We have talked all 
together, and we say that you cannot be 
with us in the summer camp.” 

Sitika looked them over, and he saw that 
this time it was their will which would pre- 
vail. Unconsciously they had learned the 
fine art of combination. He knew they 
would not fight if they could avoid it, but 
he also knew that they were determined to 
fight rather than permit him to join them 
at their summer encampment. They were 
afraid of him, but they were more afraid of 
the spirits that chose to hunt him in the 
guise of bears. 

“Kill the bears, Sitika, and we shall 
know that they are no spirits, And we 
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shall not be afraid any more,” they said, 
one-ideaed, like children. 

“1 shall kill them,” said the outcast, 
and began to carry his frail kayak to the 
open water. 

“Place my skins and my goods here,” he 
said, imperatively, indicating a spot. They 
stared after him as he went to the water, 
launched the kayak, entered it, and laced 
himself in. His paddle rose and fell, and 
the narrow canoe-like craft darted out 
across the water. 

Now, this was no more than a trial trip 
for Sitika to discover how his kayak had 
stood the winter. But, as it chanced, some 
five hundred yards out floated a small ice- 
berg—the water was dotted with them, 
but this was the nearest—and suddenly 
there was a murmur among the watching 
Eskimos. One of them, keener sighted 
than the others, pointed to a shape, two 
shapes, that were moving on this berg. 

“The bears!” he said quaking. 

Even as he spoke Sitika, out on the wa- 
ter, seemed to observe the huge white 
brutes, for the kayak stopped suddenly, 
and lay rising and falling buoyantly like a 
resting gull. Sitika was thinking it over. 
One bear is more than the average Eskimo 
is eager to attack, even in these days, when 
many of them possess rifles of a kind. And 
in Sitika’s time the killing of a bear was a 
matter which taxed the resources of the 
whole tribe. 

Here there were two—and two of the 
hugest. 

At last the kayak shot forward again, 
and the watchers muttered gutturally in 
their excitement. Sitika, half believing 
that he was paddling to his doom, had de- 
cided to attack the bears. It had occurred 
to him that if he were killed his spirit would 
meet those of the ankoot and his kinsman, 
and he had no doubt that, on level’ terms, 
he could deal with the spirits as he had 
dealt with the living. 

The kayak flashed right under the ter- 
races and miniature pinnacles of the little 
berg, and the watchers saw the swift move- 
ment of Sitika’s arm as he launched his 
first spear—at no more than three spears’ 
range. But the bear at which it was aimed 
twisted his snaky head as the spear flew, 
and it pricked him in the neck some six 
inches behind the eye. 

The angry coughing roar of the big bear 


Sitika 
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rolled across the water to the fascinated 
group that stared from the shore. 

Then the kayak had darted back clear 
of the berg as both bears took to the water 
silently as otters; they headed swiftly for 


the dancing kayak. The paddle whirled, 
dripping, as Sitika maneuvered desperately. 
The tribesmen could see that he was trying 
to get the bears far enough apart to give 
him time to make his thrust at one before 
the other was upon him. But the white 
bear of the Arctic is almost as much at 
home in the water as on the ice or land, and 
he is enormously swift, despite his heavy 
build. Twice, it seemed, the kayak swept 
out under the very paws of one of the bears 
as the big brute surged up half out of the 
water to strike. 

Minutes passed, and the watchers moved 
uneasily as they noticed that Sitika seemed 
to tire. Time and again the kayak escaped 
swamping by a miracle, wheeling out of 
danger by no more than the thickness of a 
man’s body. Never once did Sitika have 
leisure to take a hand from his flying 
paddle. 

Then suddenly, after a wild and perilous 
evolution, the watchers heard Sitika shout 
like a mad thing. -The bears had fallen 
farther away from each other. Sitika 
whirled the kayak facing them, and 
checked so that the bears and the kayak 
formed, as it were, a triangle, with Sitika 
at the apex. 

The bears headed savagely at the sta- 
tionary kayak, converging so that they 
would meet at the spot where Sitika 
waited. 

They came on, swimming strongly, until 
no more than three yards separated them 
—two yards—one—and their bodies rose 
a little in the water. Two mighty fore- 
paws heaved up, streaming, and the brutes 
struck at the same instant—an instant too 
late. Sitika had judged with desperate 
accuracy, and he literally snatched the 
kayak out from under the double blow, as 
a fox may snatch his foot from the snap- 
ping jaws o a trap. 

And each of the bears took the other’s 
blow in a haze of spray that shut them 
from sight for a second. A choked roar of 
agony and surprise came dully out of the 
smother, and the kayak circled gaily, fac- 
ing the bears. 

Sitika saw that the head of one of them 
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was ripped bare from the ears—the raw 
skin lapped over the nose of the beast in 
shreds, and one of its eyes was gone. It 
wallowed for a moment like a rudderless 
ship, uttering strangled roars. The other 
had come off little better. Its nose, be- 
tween the forehead and the nostrils, was 
smashed, and it seemed unable to breathe 
properly. 

Sitika took a spear tipped with narwhal 
horn and darted alongside the first bear. 
It ignored him now, rubbing its paw across 
its injured eye. Then with all his force 
Sitika sent his spear into the socket of the 
remaining eye, striking his paddle forward 
and up with one hand at the exact second 
the spear left his glove. He won clear of 
the instant flurry of foam, and waited. 
Not long, for there was a sudden swift 
smoothing of the disturbed waters as, his 
brain burst and shattered by the desperate 
spear-thrust, the bear suddenly sank. 

The other had already given up the fight, 
and was swimming toward the berg, 
breathing chokingly as though it inhaled 


half air and half water. Reckless with 
triumph Sitika drove alongside. 

“Aha!” he snarled hysterically. “This 
is the end of all ankoots for my tribe!” 

The bear rolled a little red eye back at 
him, sinister and cunning, and menac- 
ing. 

“Do you hear, oh, spirit?” said Sitika. 

He dropped back a little as he selected 
another spear. Then he went alongside 
once more. 

“Look at me, spirit!” he called. 

The red eye rolled back again. 

“Ough!” grunted Sitika, thrusting this 
time with the accuracy of confidence. 

Then he turned and paddled slowly back 
to the edge of the ice, and the watchers 
went down to meet him as dogs go to their 
master for a thrashing. 

They had only one reward to offer him, 
and that they offered. 

He was already chief, so they made him 
ankoot! 

And even Sitika was not sufficiently civ- 
ilized to see the humor of that. 





SANCTUARY 


BY CHARLOTTE BECKER 


In the clam’rous city street’s noise and din, 

Where the jostling people meet, lose and win; 

Yet, a stone’s throw from their gates, sane and good, 
Deep and green the quiet waits in the wood, 

Only broken by the thrush, or the breeze 

Blowing with a lyric rush through the trees. 

There is balm for aught that galls hidden here, 
Where the forest’s healing falls soft on fear. 

And with faith are comforted hearts distrest, 

While the dusk and fragrance shed peace and rest. 
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JAMES J. HILL ON WHEAT, DEAR 


BREAD AND 


E are fiddling while Rome 
burns! Why has the 
cost of living increased 
so greatly? Why has 
the price of bread gone 
up? Why is it wheat 
is so scarce, that it is 
possible for any one to create a corner? 
Why has the price of beef advanced in the 
past ten months? We are fiddling while 
Rome burns; but there is no need to play 
the alarmist. The laws of nature are fun- 
damental. We cannot break them. Ne- 
cessity will pull us up sharp and short. 
Necessity will compel us to look to our- 
selves if we would avoid the national dis- 
aster that has overtaken more powerful 
nations than we are.” 

If the speaker were a theorizing socialist 
holding forth in Cooper Institute, or a 
long-haired anarchist raving on Union 
Square, people would pause to listen and 
laugh, then go home to read flare headings 
in the newspapers and editorial rhodo- 
montades on the folly of allowing danger- 
ous demagogues to stir up the weak 
minded to acts of violence. 

But the prophet is neither a theorizing 
socialist of the sort to stir the waters 
muddy in order to make them look deep, 
nor a long-haired anarchist with his 
pockets full of dynamite and his head full 
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THE REMEDY 


of nonsense about curing all ills by the 
simple creed of taking away from those 
who have and giving to those who haven't. 

The speaker is a man who has built his 
own life up from the everlasting rock- 
bottom realities of hard work with both 
his hands and his head; of stick-to-it-ive- 
ness that doesn’t know how to quit; of the 
thrift that turns one dollar into two and 
two into ten and ten into a thousand, like 
nature with the grain of wheat; and above 
all, of a foresight that has become almost 
a sixth sense of divination! Sum up those 
qualities—hard work, perseverance, thrift, 
foresight—and you have the secret of the 
Sphinx, the secret of existence, for that 
matter, namely—how to succeed, which is 
the whole trick of keeping yourself in tune 
with the great underlying laws of life, 
which you can’t break but which will 
break you if you don’t keep them. 

The speaker is James J. Hill, the creator 
and builder and operator of a great rail- 
way system, the creator and builder and 
pretty nearly father of a great western 
empire. Mr. Hill, himself, you cannot 
bribe or cajole into talking of his own suc- 
cess. Like all great workers, he is too 
busy for any posturizing in the limelight; 
but if you get him talking on national 
success, you find that the secret for the 
nation is the same as the secret for the 
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individual, to quote the words of one of 
his public addresses—“‘ organization on the 
basis of old fashioned common sense. 

The average man is often more 
interested in speculative theories than in 
his plain duty toward himself and_ his 
neighbors. The average State is filled 
with visions of its place in the procession 
of the years while it overlooks the running 
account of daily expenses. Problems, we 
have found and trifled with, in confusing 
number and variety; but the problem of 
the future material condition of our coun- 
try has been a subject for little more than 
a passing thought. To the na- 
tion and race as to the individual, nature 
—the unrelenting task mistress of the cen- 
turies—holds out in one hand her horn 
of plenty and in the other her scourge. 
The pathway to prosperity is still open. 
The divinity of the earthly life at heart is 
kind. There is work and abundant re- 
ward for all; but these must be won in 
her designated way and no other. Her 
pointing finger which has never varied 
since man came upon earth . . . 
shows the old and only way to safety and 
honor. Upon the readiness with which 
this is understood will depend the indi- 
vidual well-being of millions of generations. 
Largely by this method will posterity, our 
fit and righteous judge, determine whether 
what issues from the twentieth century is 
a bit of rejected dross to be cast aside, or 
a drop of golden metal to shine forever 
upon the rosary of the years.” 


“‘WE ARE FIDDLING WHILE ROME BURNS” 


I had asked Mr. Hill what he thought 
of the practical side of Conservation, 
whether there were need for it nationally, 
and if so, how all the theory and preach- 
ment and talk could be reduced to terms 
of fact in the practice of every-day life; 
and his answer was: ‘We are fiddling 
while Rome burns! Why is there so much 
alarm over the scarcity of wheat? Why 
is there a scarcity of wheat? Consider 
the answer history gives to the questions 
confronting our own age. The Valley of 
the Euphrates was once the garden of the 
earth. Why did that scepter of greatness 
pass away? When Greece was master of 
the known world, why were laws enacted 
pronouncing sentence of death on any one 


shipping grain beyond Crete? Why did 
Rome build her -wonderful roads but to 
bring food from foreign countries? Why 
did Spain launch out on a policy of foreign 
conquest but to bring from abroad the 
wealth which her own soil could no longer 
yield? Why did Greece and Rome and 
Spain fall back from the leadership of the 
nations, just as soon as produce ceased 
to pour in frorn abroad? 


DEMAND FOR WHEAT BECOMING GREATER 


“We are growing more wheat than ever 
before in the history of this country; but 
the demand is growing far faster than the 
supply. European countries, that form- 
erly used scarcely any white broad, now 
use from a pound to a pound and a half 
of flour per capita a week; and our own 
population is growing faster than the food 
supply. Why is wheat dear? Common 
sense answers that—there isn’t enough 
wheat grown. European buyers must 
have wheat to fill their contracts; and 
our shippers suddenly awakened to the 
fact they hadn’t enough wheat for foreign 
delivery let alone local supply. Then 
prices began to soar; and the speculators 
got busy; but the primal cause for the 
high prices is the simple primal fact—the 
country is not raising enough wheat. And 
if we are in that condition now, what will 
conditions be when we have a population 
of 200,000,000 instead of 80,000,000? 
Any one can calculate from the figures of 
the past that at just the normal rate of 
increase, this country will have that popu- 
lation before the end of the century. If 
we are short of wheat now, what will we 
be then? For while our population is in- 
creasing, while foreign demand for wheat 
is increasing, our yield per acre is decreas- 
ing, is steadily and surely shrinking. 
Formerly, our western plains yielded crops 
of thirty and forty and forty-five bushels 
to the acre. To-day, our averages are 
down between eleven and fifteen bushels 
to the acre. If you take the exact sta- 
tistics on crop returns for the last twenty 
years, you will find the shrinkage has been 
at the rate of about a bushel for every two 
and a half years—say a bushel smaller 
average for every three years. If the 
present rate of shrinkage goes on, where 
are we at as anation? In fifteen years at 























College boys “batching” while working on farms in summer to earn money to pay their way for 
the winter course at Guelph, Canada. 
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Transplanting seedlings in the State Nursery at Saranac Inn, New York. 
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the present rate of decrease, the yield of 
wheat per acre will have shrunk so it will 
not pay the cost of producing.” 

Mr. Hill was too loyal to the West to 
acknowledge this has already happened 
in many of the sections formerly known 
as grain-growing states. Deduct a shrink- 
age for fifteen years, or five bushels per 
acre, from the low averages of twelve and 
fifteen; and there is not enough of a yield 
left to pay the farmer for the cost of 
seeding and harvesting. That is—there 


THE REAL CAUSE OF DEAR BREAD AND 
SCARCE WHEAT 


“That,” continued Mr. Hill, “is the real 
cause of dear bread and scarce wheat. 
The demand is greater than the supply, 
We have reached the end of our virgin 
wheat land; and our yields are shrinking 
while our population is increasing. That 
is where Conservation touches us practi- 
cally; but we need not worry. Nature is 
going to take care of things. Necessity 
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A Chinese prospect, showing the terraced hills attached by gullies below and denuded of woods 
above. 


is not enough of a yield to pay for the cost 
unless prices should leap to $1.50 and 
$2.00 a bushel. The cost may be put at 
not less than $6.00 or more than $7.00 an 
acre; and it is a poor kind of farmer who 
does not make net returns of at least 
$10.00 an acre. The decrease in the aver- 
age yield explains why in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota and the Dakotas corn farms 
and silos have replaced in many sections 
the yellow wheat fields and the steam 
threshers. 


will punish us and remedy matters in her 
own stern way, if we do not mend our 
methods. When wheat does not average 
so much an acre, it is not worth raising. 
Now consider a moment where this trend 
of things is landing us. Do you know 
how long it took England to mend her 
methods—to raise her averages from twelve 
and fifteen to twenty-five and thirty and 
forty bushels an acre? It took her almost 
fifty years. In fifty years, what popula- 
tion will we have to feed? And we have 























not even begun to mend our methods. It 
is the supremely big question of the day. 
Shall we act now, and save ourselves 
national disaster, or wait till necessity 
compels us—and then act? Compare agri- 
cultural interests to any other national 
interests to-day! What were the total re- 
turns from the farms of the United States 
last year? $7,000,000,000! Compare that 
to the returns from the forests—$1,250,000; 
and our farm averages are not a third of 
what they ought to be, of what they could 
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mineral yield! Yet simple, rational meth- 
ods could increase our $7,000,000,000 farm 
crop threefold—could avert dearer bread 
and hard times! Necessity will compel 
the remedy; but it would be wiser to pre- 
vent the necessity. The methods, I need 
not describe. They are well known to all 
agriculturalists——’”’ 

“But that is just the point, Mr. Hill, 
the crux of the whole difficulty in Con- 
servation—how to get the knowledge of 
the expert out among the masses, how to 

















Mountains of the province of Shensi, China, deforested in last half century. 


Coolies are bringing - 


coffin boards from their remote tracts—ten days’ distance. 


be made by simple rational methods. 
Other countries have trebled and quad- 
rupled their yield. So could we. Every- 
thing hinges on the fertility of the soil— 
on making the soil fertile and keeping it 
fertile. New methods have demonstrated 
how this can be done. England has done 
it. Belgium has done it. So has France. 
Because of her thrifty farmers, France has 
become the banker of the world. What a 
cry of congratulations would arise if our 
shipping increased a billion a year, or our 


compel the practice of what is known to 
be the best. In other words, how are ex- 
perts to get the reform in harness out at 
work for every farmer in the field?” 
“Yes—that is the point,” emphasized 
the great empire builder, whose personal 
success has resulted from that point—the 
harnessing of the specialist’s knowledge 
to every-day uses. ‘‘When I came to the 
West first, the problem was not keeping 
the soil fertile. We had the fertile soil 


and we had the settlers as fast as we could 
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take care of them. The problem was to 
bring the settler’s produce to the market 
—to build roads like the Romans; and as 
freight follows the line of least resistance 
—to reduce the charges. It was primarily 
a question of building and operating con- 
necting links between the settler’s soil 
and the settler’s market. Now it is a ques- 
tion of building up the soil and operating 
it to meet the enormous demands of this 
vast world market. This can’t be done in 
a hurried study of the subject for a maga- 
zine article. It can’t be done in a study 
chair. The remedy has to be carried to 
the man out on the field.” 


MR. HILL’S REMEDY FOR CONDITIONS 


“Is the remedy for the railways to 
run demonstration trains with agricul- 
tural experts out among the farmers, as 
they have done in Illinois and are doing 
out in Oregon?” 

“No—that isn’t enough! We did that 
for some years; but it became a sort of 
political picinc. You have to keep Con- 
servation out of politics. It is a question 
bigger than water power, bigger than for- 
estry! It means national well-being or 
national disaster. We have to bring this 
Conservation of the soil out to every man 
independent of politics, independent of 
federal action and state’s rights. Action 
through governmental departments has 
become a terribly involved and expensive 
thing with us. We must keep our reme- 
dies simple and economical and out next 
to the man on the soil—not a red tape 
business! When I was asked to address 
the legislature of Minnesota on the remedy 
for conditions, here is the remedy | out- 
lined; but as I said before, | am not urg- 
ing any pet theory. Necessity will do 
the urging if we do not take action. 

“In the average agricultural college are 
some two hundred students yearly gradu- 
ating, who have proved in their own work 
exactly what methods to use to keep the 
soil fertile in their States. This number 
of students is not enough for extension 
work. It is not enough to keep up a 
supply of agricultural teachers in the rural 
districts; but for each summer, spread 
that number of graduated students over 
an entire State; and they would average 
more than ten men to each county—at 
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least enough men to create centers for new 
methods in each county. Let them go to 
farmers and get the use for demonstration 
purposes of from three to ten acres on 
several different farms. The farmers will 
do the work, and the increased returns will 
more than pay for the work and the rent. 
In this way, one man could superintend 
five or six demonstration stations. The 
best seed would be used, the best of 
methods, and at no more expense than the 
farmer has had under the old methods. 
At the end of two or three years, the _re- 
turns would be so enormously ahead of the 
rest of the farm, that the new methods 
would soon be in use on all that farm. 
Neighbors, seeing the better crops, would 
buy the seed and follow the methods. The 
use of only the best seed would become 
general and the neighborhood would be 
invaded by a contagion of better methods 
—of conserving the soil—without knowing 
it. Farmers, who would oppose direct 
suggestions for a reformed system, would 
fall in line purely for higher profits. 
Those who did not fall in line, necessity 
would gradually eliminate as she always 
eliminates the unfit.” 

“Ts that practical, Mr. Hill? It must 
all be reduced to a matter of cost. How 
much would that cost?” 

“That is it—the cost must be kept 
within the range of what is possible for 
each State. I have figured out that for 
Minnesota it could be done at $250.00 a 
student for each summer. For two hun- 
dred students, that would cost the state 
$50,000 a year—a trifling amount when 
you consider that the increase of ten 
bushels to the acre in wheat or corn, for 
instance, means millions of dollars in- 
crease to the State.” 

“Will it be done, Mr. Hill?” 

“That, | cannot say; nor does it trouble 
me. Necessity will look after that.” 

As nature’s process of restoring de- 
pleted soils is at the rate of one foot of 
humus in ten thousand years, Mr. Hill’s 
remedy would seem speedier, whether he 
cares or not. 


II 


NOTES ON CONSERVATION 


In all the New England states are thou- 
sands of acres of waste land too steep and 
rocky for farming. This Jand can be pur- 
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chased at from $2.50 to $5.00 an acre; and 
reforested at from $6.00 to $15.00 an acre. 
At the end of forty years, scrub pine will 
yield forty cords to the acre worth $5.00 
a cord, or white poplar will yield ninety 
cords worth $3.50. Deducting interest on 
money and cost, the profits exceed any 
other form of New England farming. 
Unfortunately, the most of men cannot 
wait for such a long time investment; so 
several of the states—Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, New York— 
have plans under way yearly to purchase 
and replant two or three thousand acres 
of these waste lands. If the owner wishes 
to buy back, he will be charged only the 
first cost and expense of foresting. If he 
does not wish to buy back, the property 
is to become a State Forest and the revenue 
accrue to the government. Massachusetts, 
New York and Connecticut have gone 
farthest in their plans. New Hampshire 
is following suit, though her bill was shorn 
of its main end this session. 


i 


Of the revenue accruing from the Na- 
tional Forests in Colorado, 25 per cent. or 
$60,000 is yearly turned over to the State 
by the federal authorities for use on the 
public roads and schools. 


deiibtaaiin 

In the Palisades of Grand Valley, Colo- 
rado, irrigation has sent land values up 
from fifty cents to $100, and from $100 to 


$4,500 an acre. Several farmers netted 
$1,000 an acre from peaches last year. 


— oo 


For every ton of coal mined, a ton and 
a half is wasted. The United States Geo- 
logical Survey has demonstrated a method 
of turning this waste coal into briquettes 
for fuel. 


> — 


A deer in the bush is worth more than 
a deer in hand—according to President 
Roosevelt; for the live deer attracts the 
tourists and the sportsmen, who leave 
money behind, money found because it 
cost the State nothing. This is borne 
out by Germany, where 600,000 people 
yearly pay for hunting in the forests. 
The returns from hunting licenses and 
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rentals amount to $32,500,000 yearly for 
Germany. Germany is ahead of the 
United States in this respect. Only one 
State approaches Germany in revenues 
from hunting and tourists. Maine’s 250,- 
000 tourists yearly leave $25,000,000 be- 
hind them. Alabama collects yearly 
$25,000 in hunter’s fees. 


— oe — 


Alabama has compiled under the Hon, 
John H. Wallace a Bird Day Book for the 
schools of the State to be placed in the 
hands of the children for celebration of a 
Bird Day every fourth of May. Colored 
plates of the birds of the State are shown 
with appropriate text in prose and verse. 
Other States might combine Bird Day 
with Arbor Day as a concession to the spirit 
of the new movement, “‘going to school 
out of doors.” 


> — 


According to Mr. William Dutcher, 
President of the Audubon Societies of the 
United States, birds save to the farmer 
$200,000,000 a year in the destruction of 
noxious insects and noxious weeds. The 
great destroyers of birds are the plume 
hunters for millinery purposes. Birds 
destroyed for food are restocked by natural 
process; but the plume hunters recognize 
no closed season. Millinery interests in 
America represent $38,000,000 a year, as 
against the $200,000,000 worth of work 
done by the birds for the farmers. As 
bobwhite is the arch destroyer of the 
potato bug, and the cuckoo of the cater- 
pillar, and the woodpecker of the boring 
grub, and the larks of the grasshoppers, 
and the sparrow of the weed seeds, Presi- 
dent Dutcher thinks the birds are entitled 
to at least fair play from the milliners. 


— 


Z. T. Sweeney, Commissioner of Game 
and Fish for Indiana, has issued a sump- 
tuously illustrated report of the Game 
Life in that State, which should be in the 
library of every lover of the big out-of- 
doors as well as on the desk of every school 
in Indiana. If boys and girls were brought 
up in intimate familiarity with such works 
on bird and animal life, it is inconceivable 
that as grown men and women they would 
become destroyers of outdoor life. He 























who grows up loving the outdoor world, 
bathing in its sunshine, playing in its 
sylvan haunts, is going to keep some of 
that sunshine for the drudgery of his after 
life; and it is a question if any thing he 
learns from school discipline will stand 
him in as good stead during stress as the 
unconscious lessons learned in gladness 
in the great out-of-doors... Indiana is to 
be congratulated. 


> 


Because of the clause in the Sundry 
Civil Bill of March 4, the National Con- 
servation Commission cannot proceed with 
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its work; but the progress of the Conser- 
vation work under the authority of Con- 
gress and with the sanction of the Presi- 
dent is not in any way prevented. The 
Commission itself—says Mr. Pinchot, the 


Chairman—continues. The President has 
agreed to ask Congress for an appropria- 
tion for the use of the Conservation Com- 
mission. In the meantime the work is to 


. be carried forward by the Committee on 


Co-operation, established last December 
by the joint conferences of the governors, 
States and national commissions. An out- 
line of a definite plan will be issued shortly 
from Washington. 





COMMENT FROM WELL-KNOWN MEN 


Publicity as a Cure 
by Dean L. H. Bailey 


The people must be informed as to the 
condition of our natural resources, and be 
roused to the necessity of saving them. 
This can be brought about by a general 
discussion in the periodicals, before socie- 
ties of many kinds, and by direct publicity 
work of the different branches of the Con- 
servation Commission itself. 

Having informed the people and roused 
them to the necessity of saving our re- 
sources, we must then begin the actual 
work of saving them. There are two gen- 
eral lines of salvation: We must impress 
the individual man with the importance of 
saving his soil fertility, bis forests, and 
whatever other natural resource he may 
have the disposition of; we must then force 
corporations, monopolies, and other organ- 
ized interests by means of laws to respect the 
rights of the people. 

These concrete results are to be brought 
about very largely by the operations of the 
conservation commissions or committees in 
the various States, and also by the already 
established societies that may take up the 
work. The colleges of agriculture and the 
experiment stations will also contribute 
greatly to accomplish the results. It is a 
part of all good agricultural teaching to 





impress on the student the necessity of 
using no more of any of his natural re- 
sources than he finds it really necessary to 
use, thereby wasting nothing and saving 
much for the coming generation. It is not 
only or merely a question of saving the 
fertility of his farm or the timber of his 
forest, but it is the developing in the indi- 
vidual of a new sense of responsibility to 
his fellow man and to posterity. Every 
college of agriculture is naturally an or- 
ganism for the proper controlling and utili- 
zation of our natural resources, for it places 
great emphasis on the necessity of the most 
careful saving of soil fertility, timber sup- 
plies, water power, wind power, human 
labor, and all other agencies, forces and 
materials that may be at his command, 
including, also, the conservation of his own 
health. The movement for the conservation 
of our natural resources, therefore, should 
result in the redirection of our point of view 
on life. ‘ 

You ask how the work can be brought 
down to earth. I reply that it is already 
brought down to earth in the practice of 
all good farmers, good foresters, good 
miners, and others; but we need a general 
propaganda of publicity in order to bring all 
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Six years after planting Scotch Pine, near Lake Clear Junction, New York. 
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others into the same mode of action and so to 
impress the whole movement on the public 
mind that it becomes action. 

There should be a nationalized system of 
extension work emanating from the chain 
of Land Grant colleges established by Con- 
gress, whereby an energized publicity 
movement may be set on foot all over the 
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country for the purpose .of rousing the 
people to the necessity of bettering their 
conditions; and there should be the organ- 
ization of a general campaign for rural 
progress through the federation of all exist- 
ing agencies that stand for better country 
conditions. What we need now very much 
is an organized movement. 


Politics and Conservation 
by President Mell, of Clemson College 


There should be a thorough organiza- 
tion of all the best forces of mind, heart 
and hand of the American people to bring 
about the careful husbanding of the varied 
natural resources of this great nation. The 
general government and the States should 
unite on some well-devised plan for the 
accomplishment of this much desired 
end. 

A comprehensive, systematic plan, based 
on good engineering and business princi- 
ples can be thought out by a carefully 
selected commission composed of the lead- 
ing Hydraulic, Civil, Mining and Mechan- 
‘ical Engineers and Geologists of America, 
with a sufficient number of leading suc- 
cessful business men to give the body a 
business balance. 

This Commission should be kept out of 
politics, and to accomplish this end I would 
suggest that Congress pass a law authorizing 
its existence, making the necessary appro- 
priations for the salaries and expenses, and 
leaving the appointment of the members 
in charge of the engineering and scientific 
societies. 

If the preservation and the development 
of the natural resources and the water 
ways are placed in care of such a Commis- 
sion, a working plan will be developed 
and the great wealth in forests, mines, 
water powers and water transportation 
will be conserved for the benefit of the 
citizens in this day and for many genera- 
tions to come. 
_ _ If the vast sums of money which have 

been used by Congress for the past fifty 
years in the so-called improvement of the 
small, insignificant streams could have 
been judiciously spent in the opening, 
straightening and improving the channels 


of the great water courses of the United 
States, we would to-day have a splendid 
system of water ways for the commerce of 
the country. Shall we of this day make 
the mistake in relation to our manifest 
duty in carefully preserving the remnants 
of forests, and refuse to enact laws against 
their wasteful use? 

There should be a systematic study made 
by observation and experiment, into the 
causes of great floods and preventive meth- 
ods devised. What can be done to keep 
our great water ways open for traffic dur- 
ing long periods of drought? But so long 
as we as a people permit the wasteful and 
spasmodic expenditure of time and money 
on the part of State and general govern- 
ments in the solution of such problems, as 
the damaging influence of flood and 
droughts, we will continue to suffer, and 
our fertile lands will continue to be dumped 
into the ocean. 

The States co-operating with the general 
government should look after the water pow- 
ers lying undeveloped, and not permit pri- 
vate individuals to have unlimited control of 
this great source for national prosperity. 
The franchises granted under State or 
National laws, should be limited in time 
so that prosperity and happiness of the 
future population of this rapidly growing 
country may not be jeopardized. Of 
course the government should not inter- 
fere with the rights and liberties of the 
people, but it should certainly see ‘to it 
that these water powers are properly con- 
trolled so that the entire people may reap 
the greatest benefit because of the care 
and protection of the water powers under 
the exercise of wise and not oppressive 
laws. 
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Will the Government or Individuals Preserve Forests? 


by U.S. Forester Smith, of Washington 


Public opinion is now very much alive 
to the importance of forestry. Yet there 
is a wide gap between the recognition that 
as a nation we need to protect our forests 
and actual enlightened care by each owner 
of woodland. The awakening of interest 
in the whole forest question has been 
extraordinary, but there still remains a 
great practical task in education which 
must be accomplished before we shall, as 
a people, be making the best use of our 
forest resources, and safeguarding ourselves 
against the evils of a timber shortage. 

Our present area of woodland would be 
amply sufficient for our probable needs, if 
they were rightly handled. While much 
land that is now timbered will eventually 
be cleared for farming, in some regions we 
have cleared land which, under present 
conditions, would be better employed under 
forest. The practical problem is how to 
make our forest land fully useful. 

Hitherto our progress toward the actual 
practice of forestry has been mainly 
through the public ownership of forests. 
It is plain that if we are to go any great 
distance beyond our present position, 
either we must embark on a far-reaching 
policy of buying land from the present 
owners, or the owners themselves must do 
the work. Private owners hold something 
like three-fourths of the forest area of the 
United States. Of this privately owned 
forest land rather less than half is in small 
holdings, or wood-lots, and rather more 
than half in large holdings. These two 
classes of holdings must be considered 
separately. 

The large owner of timber lands is 
pretty sure to be a very wideawake busi- 
ness man. He is a capitalist, probably in 
the lumber business, and in any case keen 
to do the thing which will pay; in other 
words, he looks forward to getting his 
capital out again, sooner or later, rather 
than to tying it up permanently. 

On this account, the average timber- 
land owner is hard to interest in the kind 
of business proposition which the forester 
is prepared to lay before him, He is not 


to be compared, for example, with the 
railroad builder. The latter is tying up 
capital in a permanent investment. Once 
in, the capital cannot be taken out again 
and put into something else; it can only 
be transferred to new holders or abandoned. 
But the lumberman is possessed with the 
idea, primarily, of turning timber into 
cash. All the traditions of his business 
are nomadic—to buy, cut, sell, and move 
on. Now, the very first thing that he will 
have to do in order to practice forestry, is 
to leave a part of his capital behind him as 
he cuts, in an investment which is tied up 
absolutely for a considerable term of years. 
Usually this does not look like good 
business to him—and largely because it is 
not his kind of business. By taking his 
money out now he will be sure of it. If 
he wishes to stay in the lumber business, 
he will buy a fresh tract. He does not 
worry about the time when there may be 
no fresh tracts to buy, for he will then put 
his money into some other form of property. 

If, as business men, they prefer cash in 
hand to a long-term investment which they 
have carefully investigated, there is not 
much to be said except that they have a 
right to do as they please. Yet the public 
also has rights in the matter. If the lum- 
berman does not want to practice forestry, 
he at least must recognize that in using his 
own property there must be some consid- 
eration for the interests of others. If his 
lumbering produces the fire danger to 
other forest property, or seriously affects 
stream-flow, or practically destroys for the 
community the value of the land itself as a 
source of wealth, he must expect to see 
measures looking to the regulation of his 
operations brought forward. 

But how about the farmers, with their 
two hundred million acres or so of wood- 
lots? They do not cut and move on. 
Most of them are going to hand their 
wood-lots to their successors, undiminished 
in size though depleted in quality. The 
average small holder stands in a very 
different case from that of the large holder. 
With him improvements in methods of rais- 
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ing wood must be brought about exactly 
in the same way as improvements in meth- 
ods of raising all kinds of field crops. 
Gradually it will come to be more and 


more true, as it is now true in some de- 
gree, that a thrifty farmer will be known 
by the care and intelligence expended on 
his wood-lot. 


Louis A. Fuertes, the Bird Artist, on the Bird, the Cat and the Hat 


The great cause for the depletion of our 
song birds, where it exists, is the back- 
yard and farm cat. When we introduce 
such a perpetually hungry and inveterate 
hunter, nocturnal and diurnal, as the house 
cat, breed them by thousands and turn 
them loose on the world, we are really do- 
ing a serious injury to the bird life of the 
country. They are a gratuitously intro- 
duced force against which nature never 
intended the small birds to contend, and 
the balance has been entirely disturbed 
by their presence. Man has some restraint 
over every other domestic animal, but cats 
are turned plumb loose, to do as they 
please, and they are surely going to vastly 
reduce many species we cannot adequately 
protect, just as the mongoose has exter- 
minated, actually, nearly all the species of 
ground-nesting birds in the West Indies 


and other islands where it has been intro- 
duced and become feral. These woods 
and farm cats are just as wild, as lawless, 
and subsist all summer on birds and mice, 
with a strong preference for the former. 
As an example of the great mortality which 
may overtake a single species and still not 
materially affect it, Dr. Roberts, of Min- 
neapolis, reports in The Auk, for October, 
1907, that a sleet storm caught the North- 
going Lapland longspurs on their dense 
migrating flight, and killed them so that 
over a space some forty miles square they 
lay on the ground at an average distance 
of three feet apart. I think we may safely 
ignore the effect of the millinery demands 
for them. Cats and sparrows do more in- 
jury to them in a year than a century of 
such persecution as the trade now inflicts, 
which is, | am sure, practically nil. 


Action, Not Talk, is Needed 


Senator Scott, of the Committee on Agriculture 


“T have realized the lack of a definite 
dynamic scheme to carry into effect the 
great flood of talk we have had. 1 do be- 
lieve that the publicity campaign of the 
last few years has been of enormous benefit 
and I am not sure that anything better 
can be done than to continue it. The 
Forest Service reports that a greater per- 
centage of the privately owned forests 
are now being handled conservatively and 
scientifically than ever before, and that 
this percentage is increasing year by year. 
That is encouraging, and it is due wholly 


to the educational campaign that has been 
carried forward by OutinG and similar 
publications.” 

Senator Warren declares: “It is my be- 
lief that practical results in the matter of 
conservation could best be secured through 
federal legislative action. In this connec- 
tion the Senate in organizing its committee 
for the Sixty-first Congress, has created a 
Committee on Natural Resources to which 
will be referred measures introduced in 
Congress pertaining to the subject.” 

Says Dean W. R. Dodson of the Lou- 
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isiana State University: “‘At the present 
time it seems to me that the greatest con- 
servation problem with reference to our 
natural resources is that of conserving the 
fertility of the soil, and | believe that the 
time is not far off when we shall consider 
this feature of our natural wealth of the 
State as being its greatest asset to be 
conserved.” 

Says James Wilson, Director of The 
South Dakota Agricultural Experiment 
Station: “I have often thought, and am 
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greatness to me that the columns of our 
papers are daily filled with petty scandal, 
crime, graft and personal exploitation to 
the utter exclusion of the greatest and 
fundamental discussion of the country’s 
condition. Natural advantages are the 
property of the State—not the individual 
—and laws governing waste should be 
enacted. A few good laws looking to the 
conservation of our present pre-eminence 
as a producing nation would be far better 
than a thousand trifling enactments con- 














A Chinese mountain range sacred to’ Buddhism, where the forests were protected by priests till 


1725. 


still of the opinion, that each State in the 
United States should pass a law protecting 
her natural resources. If the legislature of 
each State would make it an object for the 
owner of every quarter section, for exam- 
ple, to plant trees, it would only be a space 
of a few years when the question of build- 
ing material would be settled. It would 
also furnish fuel for future generations.” 
Says Norman H. Crowell of Farmington, 
Minn.: “Your recent stand on the re- 
sources of our country appeals to me 
more every day. It seems a parody on 


The forest areas have been wasted by erosion since. 


cerning some obscure technicality intended 
to aid some poor trust seeking to gain con- 
trol of some great resource to the exclusion 
of the people. How delightful it would be 
to have prompt concerted action when it 
is meeded. Early action might have saved 
the buffalo. Early action might have pre- 
served, uninterrupted, seal fishing. The 
salmon will go before any action is taken, 
probably. Other game is suffering. Coal, 
iron and natural gas are not eternal. 
Other nations’ ships carry our commerce. 
Why can’t the postal business be made to 




















pay a clear profit of $50,000,000 a year 
instead of a deficit? Isn't it strange that 
we have to put our hands in our pockets 
to support the biggest trust on the conti- 
nent? 1| would make that department pay 
if | had to eliminate every rural free deliv- 
ery route in existence. The loss is due to 
poor business methods or the fact that we 
are pushing it fifty or a hundred years be- 
yond its time. I believe in going slow 
and sure—not going it blind. I favor a 
forestry law that would protect the timber 
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and let them out on a rental basis, or not 
at all. 1 do not presume you intend to 
bowie-knife all the errors and lapses that 
our country now puts up with, but I hope 
you pass out a few warm remarks to the 
people.” 

Says ex-Governor Hoard of Wisconsin: 
“T am inclined to think that there ought 
to be a union of federal and State action. 
| have been for years a determined advo- 
cate of the necessity of teaching the ele- 
ments of agriculture, which, of course, 

















The beginning of a forest in the sandhills. Planting pine seedlings in the Nebraska National forest. 


we have now, and compel the planting of a 
future supply. I favor a National super- 
vision of game, with stringent laws and 
able wardens. This State business is 
merely a political machine. It does not 
protect. At the present time three men 
control the most of our timber, a few men 
monopolize the oil industry, iron is in the 
hands of a limited number, and we hear 
that a concerted movement is on foot to 
gather in the water power of the land. The 
Government should capitalize its rivers 
and streams at a million per foot of fall 


included the elements of fertility, in every 
common school, and particularly in the 
farm district school. 1 believe that these 
elements should be made comprehensible 
—-so simplified that the understanding of a 
child can grasp as they have to grasp the 
elements of mathematics, language and 
history.” 

Says Dr. Joseph A. Holmes of the Fed- 
eral Geological Survey: “The Conserva- 
tion movement must have a national basis; 
must arouse the individual, the State and 
the nation to a sense of the responsibilities 
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which exist and the duties which devolve 
upon each as a part of this movement. 
The nation’s future is absolutely depend- 
ent on this perpetuation of the nation’s 
resources. Great resources, as in China 
and Africa, may remain hidden indefinitely 
because of the ignorance or indifference of 
the people, but the greatness of the great- 
est of nations will be dwarfed as the natural 
resources become exhausted.” 

Says Alfred Gaskill, State Forester, of 
New Jersey: “No kind of forestry is prac- 
tical until the fires that destroy forests 
are stopped, the first, and chief, effort of 
our Commission has been, and still is, to 
bring them under control. All else comes 
afterward. If any justification of this 
policy is needed it is found on its success, 
for during the past year, when forest fires 
burned with unparalleled severity all over 
the country, the damage done in this State 
was but a fraction of what it formerly was 
in unfavorable seasons. Of the 2,069,000 
acres of woodland found in New Jersey, 
but 54,698 were burned in 1908. This is 
less than 3% of the total. The total loss 
by these fires reached $74,650, but this is 
almost insignificant in comparison with 
the loss suffered in other States, and in 
this State in previous years. The cost of 
this control was approximately $10,600, 
of which approximately two-thirds is 
borne by the State and one-third by the 
townships. This whole cost is a fraction 
over half a cent an acre. A feature of this 
efficient service is a local organization 
maintained in each forested township, the 
members of which are paid small salaries 
to enlist their interest, and to compensate 
them for making reports, issuing permits, 
etc. In addition they are allowed per 
diem for actual time spent in fighting fires 
with a minimum sum of two dollars to a 
warden and of one dollar to each helper. 
This last provision induces prompt service, 
and has not been abused. The cost of this 
organization is borne one-half by the town- 
ship and one-half by the State. Superior 
to this local organization, and in charge of 
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the service throughout the State, is a State 
Firewarden, whose salary and expenses 
are paid by the State. He gives all of his 
time to the service, and spends most of it 
in the field. A feature of the Forest Fire 
Law which has worked particularly well 
is that requiring a permit from a fire war- 
den when fallows, brush or waste is to 
be burned within two hundred feet of a 
forest. It has resulted in reducing the 
number of forest fires started by such 
burnings from about 30% of the total to 
less than 10%. The next effort is to se- 
cure the passage of a bill requiring the 
railroads which traverse woodland to con- 
struct wide fire lines along their rights-of- 
way. It has been shown that the railroads 
are responsible for more than one-third of 
all the forest fires in the State. Every acre of 
land not required for some other purpose will 
grow trees of some sort.” 

Says A. F. Rice, Secretary of The Camp 
Fire Club, New Ycrk: “My opinion is that 
the forest reserves in this and other States, 
should not be left as wild lands from which 
no timber can be cut; if these reserves are 
placed under the jurisdiction of a bureau 
of forestry, State or national, and certain 
mature standing timber is cut and sold 
under scientific forestry restrictions, these 
lands may be made to yield a comfort- 
able revenue from time to time without 
in the least destroying the value of the 
forest.” 

Says F. H. Cardozo, Director of the 
Agricultural Department of the Florida 
State Normal. and Industrial School: “|! 
would say positively that the Conservation 
Commission appointed by President Roose- 
velt ought to be made permanent, and 
work to the end of organizing State Con- 
servation Societies, making the State Gov- 
ernors permanent presidents; that such a 
National and State Conservation Commis- 
sion or Society recommend to Congress, 
and the State Assemblies respectively, 
such laws as will save to posterity the use 
of streams, forests, birds, and animals in 
the wild.” 
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OF THE 


WOODS 


BY JOHN D. HAZEN 


5 NE evening last winter, 
K.4 after a week of nerve-rack- 
ing work amid a babel of 

Pace never-ceasing voices and 
| noises, when I chanced to 

+ be in a large dining room 

7 sas in New York, my nearly 
neta ion became aware of two men 
conversing of solitude and silence. 

They were speaking of a.sort of earthly 
paradise where one might hear no word 
but that of a chosen companion—where no 
creatures would be met but those who in- 
habit a great forest. I became instantly 
possessed with the thought that there ‘was 
the place for me, and there was the rest 
for which | yearned. 

I asked a few questions; the polite re- 
plies gave me the necessary information, 
and in a few weeks | became the fortieth 
member of the Montagnais Fish and Game 














Club—membership limited to forty. The 
sixty-four square miles of lakes, rivers and 
woodland leased by the Montagnais Club 
is situated in a void place on the map of 
Canada, Province of Quebec. Do not 
trouble to take down your heavy atlas, for 
no name mentioned in this article will be 
found on any published map. 

The 19th of August, a limited train on 
the Central Vermont line bore me up 
through the exquisite scenery of Northern 
Vermont and Southern Canada, to Mon- 
treal. Then by the Intercolonial on to 
Quebec, and eight hours from there to a 
small town near the broad St. Lawrence. 
Here | spent the night at the “Mont Joli,” 
the official hotel of the club. At this com- 
fortable inn the charges for dinner, lodg- 
ing, or breakfast, are thirty-five cents each, 
including the service at meals of the 
Madame’s daughter, a young woman of 
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wondrous beauty, pink cheeks, and no 
English. 

The next morning, at six, a young French 
Canadian awaited me with a sturdy horse, 
and a wagon sans springs, sans cushions, 
sans anything comfortable, but built of 
strong oak, bound with steel. I under- 
stood later why it was built that way. The 
first eight miles was over a very bad coun- 
try road—the next eight miles was abso- 
lutely the worst road possible—the next 
eight miles was much worse, and, realizing 
that my anatomy would soon be shaken 
beyond repair, | announced that | would 
walk. But the driver said, ‘“Oh, no, save 
your strength—the road will be very rough 
soon.” | have nothing to say about the 
remainder of that journey—the thought is 
too painful. 

The last habitation before leaving the 
clearings and entering the forest was a log 
cabin, containing a single room and a loft. 
Here lived seventeen souls—a French Ca- 
nadian, his wife and eleven children, and 
the “Celebrated Morris Family.” “Mrs. 
Morris, the strongest woman on earth, 
easily bends a horseshoe into a figure 
eight, breaks iron bars, and performs other 
marvelous feats of strength. Professor 
Morris, the Grand Old Man, introducing his 
flying trapeze, contortions, and disloca- 
tions. Baby Morris, the Little Wonder, in 
her hoop work. Ikey Morris, a Chip of 
the Old Block.” These interesting facts 
are copied from a circus bill kindly pre- 
sented by “Little Ikey.” Having traveled 
with the great shows all over the civilized 
world, they had chosen to bring up their 
children and end their own days as pio- 
neers in a strange and wild country. 

With profound thankfulness, I left my 
conveyance about dusk at Lake Racy, a 
beautiful little lake with a wooded island 
and a spruce forest coming down to the 
water on every side. And here Stephen, 
my guide-to-be, was waiting for me. He 
had selected an ideal camping place, within 
a few feet of the lake, in a clean spruce 
grove with a near-by spring of water, oh, 
so cold and pure. 

Hither we proceeded by canoe, and such 
a balm that ride was to my sorely shaken 
and bruised body. As we rounded a point, 
a surprising welcome and prophecy of sport 
to come greeted us. Right in my door, 
or rather, wateryard, stood four fine moose 


leisurely taking their evening meal of lily 
roots, and in no great hurry to make wa 
for two men. How comforting, after that 
comfortless day, was the soft newly laid 
bed of spruce boughs, and the pillow filled 
with cedar tips—the most fragrant Pillow 
in the world. 

The crackle of the fire and the rattle of 
the frying pan awoke me the next morn- 
ing. Before leaving the city | had read 
that no real sportsman ever failed to take 
a morning dip in the lake. 1 was bound to 
begin right, so in my birthday suit of 
clothes, to the great consternation of 
Stephen, who looked over his shoulder 
from his bacon frying, | blithely ran down 
to the water. Only a dislike to being 
laughed at by an Indian could have given 
me courage for a much curtailed swim, for 
the air was bitterly cold, and the water 
almost paralyzing. That morning began 
and ended the morning plunges. 

Now let me introduce Stephen. He was 
sixty years old, short in stature, his face 
dark and wrinkled. He was half French 
and half Indian. He spoke the Indian 
and French languages, and, when con- 
versing with me, a curious mixture of 
French and English. Active and strong, 
he would carry one hundred and twenty- 
five pounds for three hours without a 
murmur. His hearing, and the sight of 
his little dark, restless eyes, were super- 
natural. 

“Ah, see moose,” he more than once 
whispered. 

“Show me,” I reply. 

“Too far for your eyes,” answers Ste- 
phen. 

“T use these eyes,” pointing to my 
binoculars. 

“Too far for dose eyes,” and right he 
always was, for I could not discover the 
animal till he had paddled me half a mile 
nearer. 

When he had made things snug after 
supper, he would always stand by the 
shore and scan the lake. If he saw no 
moose, he would say, “Want to go find 
modse?” Away we would glide toward 
the far end of the lake. Then, if no game 
was in sight, he would whisper, ‘Ah call 
heem.” And then on the dark night air 
he would let loose a vocal performance 
utterly impossible to describe adequately, 
imitating a certain call of the cow moose 
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when she yearns for companionship. It 
began with a series of grunts, crescendoed 
into a piercing wail, diminished to a tremu- 
lous crying, and ended in what might 
sound like the death rattle of a consump- 
tive sow. An interval of silence; then we 
would hear an approaching animal, and 
as many as four of the great beasts would 
splash into the water, looking for a cow. 
About this time the canoe would tremble. 
It was caused by Stephen’s suppressed 
giggles, for he was always greatly amused 
when he had “‘fooled ole moose.” 

He knew, and could imitate, the calls of 
nearly all the wild things, and would 
frequently call them to us, or at least 
cause them to pause and look round, to 
his own childlike delight. 

He rarely spoke more than a few words 
at atime. One of his longest speeches was 
occasioned by my preparing to return to 
the water a two-pound trout which had 
been only slightly pricked by the hook. 
“Ah lak dat fish, s’il vous plait.” Then 
leaning on his paddle: ‘‘Mah stomach he 
ver’ goot. When you retourner a New 
York, you tak’ de pencil, de papier, you 
sit sur la chaise dans le magasin, you write 
tout le jour. Dat hard work for you, Ah 
s'pose. Ah tak’ hax in winter, go dans 
les bois; in summer paddle; dat hard 
work for me. Dat fish he ver’ goot, mah 
stomach he ver’ goot, too.” 

As Stephen’s diet had, by his own pref- 
erence, previously consisted largely of 
hardtack, eaten with the grease from the 
fry pan, I felt that he had a right to “dat 
fish.” 

The day of this utterance of Stephen’s 
was a conspicuous one. On that day | 
caught, in one hour, twenty trout, weigh- 
ing thirty-five pounds. And on that day 
I had a very exciting five minutes. At a 
moment when two large trout were hooked 
at once, a fine bull moose walked into the 
water close by; and, as though it was not 
sufficient to attend to landing two trout 
and looking at a moose, three otter ap- 
peared swimming near-the shore. The 
trout were captured, however, the moose 
was admired, and the otter remained in 
sight for half an hour. After playing in 
the water, they went ashore and gamboled 
like puppies among the drift-wood, ex- 
hibiting the most amazing and risky curi- 
osity. At each of my several ineffectual 
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rifle shots, they would all three leap onto 
some conspicuous log, evidently unable 
to resist a desire to see what made the 
noise, barking and blowing noisily through 
their nostrils meanwhile. 

The next morning the incomparable 
Stephen came to me. There was an un- 
natural, half-crazy look in his eyes. He 
began fiercely talking to me in Indian, 
with excited gestures. Then, striking his 
chest, said in English: ‘Too much hot, 
too much cold—mah body he no goot, me 
go home.” He disappeared through the 
dark forest toward his home, forty miles 
away. 

Stephen’s mantle fell upon Tom. Tom 
was a tall, graceful, sinewy young Indian 
buck. He had not Stephen’s phenomenal 
sight, hearing and smell, but he was a 
good fisherman, canoeman, and hunter. 
In cooking the woodland bill of fare, he 
was unexcelled. All other cooking has 
seemed like a sarcasm since the three 
weeks when thrice daily Tom’s art—it was 
more than skill—moved me to ecstasy. 
Not mere words, only blessed memory 
could bring to mind the johnny-cake, 
griddle cakes, biscuits, or trout or moose- 
meat, with just the right-sized piece of 
pork to drip flavoring while the meat was 
broiled over the coals to exactly the right 
turn; and Tom never failed to recognize 
that most critical moment. 

Henry Van Dyke must have sat under 
a tree and eaten a lunch cooked by Tom 
when he was inspired to write his eulogy 
of bacon: 


“Do you remember what Charles Lamb says 
about roast pig? How he falls into an ecstas 
of laudation, spelling the very name with small 
capitals, as if the lower case were too mean for 
such a delicacy, and breaking away from the 
cheap encomiums of the vulgar tongue to hail 
it in sonorous Latin as ‘princeps obsoniorum!’ 
There is some truth in his compliments, no 
doubt; but they are wasteful, excessive, im- 
prudent. For if all this praise is to be lavished 
on plain, fresh, immature, roast pig, what ad- 
jectives shall we find to do justice to that riper, 
richer, more subtle and sustaining viand, 
broiled bacon? On roast pig a man cannot 
work; often he cannot sleep, if he have 
partaken of it immoderately. But bacon 

brings to its sweetness no satiety.’ It 
strengthens the arm while it satisfies the 
palate. Crisp, juicy, savory; delicately salt as 
the breeze that blows from the sea; faintly 
ungent as the blue smoke of incense, wafted 
rom a clean wood-fire; aromatic, appetizing, 
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nourishing, a stimulant to the hunger which 
it appeases, ‘tis the matured bloom and con- 
summation of the mild little pig, spared by 
foresight for a nobler fate than juvenile roasting, 
and brought by art and man’s device to a per- 
fection surpassing nature. All the — 
of woodland cookery are best solved by the 
baconian method. And when we say of one 
escaping great disaster that he has ‘saved his 
bacon,’ we say that the physical basis and the 
quintessential comfort of his life are still un- 
touched and secure.” 


It is perhaps not surprising that my 
first week in the woods was not always 
quite up to the ideal | had conjured before 
leaving the city. The strange night 
sounds, and the unusual bed, brought 
broken sleep. 1 would waken at cold 
dawn, and before me would appear a 
vision of the comfortable room I had left: 
the soft mattress, white sheets, the tem- 
pered bath, the grateful towel, the soap 
on the right, the toothbrush and powder 
conveniently at the left, a modest choice of 
raiment to suit the day, the family greet- 
ings downstairs, the perfectly served break- 
fast, the well-trained maid standing be- 
hind my chair with luscious fruit, oatmeal 
and thick cream, the letters, morning paper 


One evening at dusk we decided to spend the night on 


a broad beach. 
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and round of pleasant duties. All these 
would pass before my mental eye. Then 
I would roll over a few times, with the 
vain hope that the ends of the spruce 
branches would stick into a less tender 
part of my frame. The coarse blanket 
would chafe my skin; I would glance at 
the heavy moccasins and old clothing, 
remember that | had left the soap on a 
log by the bath-tub (one of the fourteen, 
some people call them lakes), shudder at 
the thought of eating the breakfast Stephen 
was cooking, and wonder why in the name 
of a presumably sound mind I ever ex- 
changed the civilization of a few centuries’ 
growth for the life of an aboriginal savage. 

What was the matter? Just this: I was 
greatly exaggerating the importance and 
indispensableness of many things of merely 
traditional, conventional, or habitual value. 
I had not gained the health or bodily vigor 
necessary for a friendly understanding with 
the treasures of the forest. I was badly 
out of tune with my surroundings. 

Having passed this week of probation 
and preparation, | began experiencing the 
real thrilling adventure of living. Health 
and joyful exuberance rushed in at every 
pore, while worries, cares, aches and pains, 
dropped off like water from the paddle’s 
blade. Physical experiences, which would 
have nigh killed me a month before, 
brought me to my tent weary, but happy 
with the thought that I was no molly- 
coddle. 

The days were never long enough. 
Sometimes it would be a fishing-trip; again 
a tramp to a distant lake to find just the 
right site for a log cabin; another day a 
canoe trip, looking for moose, caribou, 
deer, beaver or bear. Several days were 
spent searching the trailless wilderness for 
a mythical lake which we never found. 
Not the least precious were many con- 
tented hours spent “cultivating the gentle 
art of sitting on a log,” just dreaming, 
thinking, looking, listening, 
or perhaps writing these 
pages. 

On one of our excursions 
we became confused and lost. 
We had wandered for several 
hours. | was leg-weary, 
and my gun had become very 
heavy. Thesun was only an 
hour above the horizon, acold 
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night was coming on, and we were with- 
out blankets or a mouthful of food. There 
were excellent reasons for feeling desper- 
ately anxious. If we could only reach 
Mellicet Lake, we would find a well-blazed 
trail, leading from it to Lake Montagnais, 
and there a canoe which would carry us to 
camp, supper and bed. We stumbled on 
in what we thought was. the direction of 
Mellicet, I, at least, half sick at the thought 
of the night before us. 

Suddenly the Indian and I stopped; a 
welcome sound made us forget worry and 
weariness. We heard the wild, crazy 
laugh of a loon not a mile away, but to the 
left of the course we were taking. Again 
we heard another call, a tremulous whinny, 


Stephen. 


answered by a shrill, descending chromatic 


scale, which | believe the loon only makes 
when on the water. In that direction 
must be the lake. Thither we sped with 
light hearts and footsteps, our pilot call- 
ing and calling, till we saw Mellicet gleam- 
ing before us, and, unconcsiously swim- 
ming on it, our guide. I had considered 
the loon an unmitigated, noisy nuisance. 
I shall hereafter esteem it as my friend and 
preserver. 

I slept in many places; in a grove of 
pines, in a deserted cabin, underneath a 
great white birch, and, most delightful of 
all, in my canoe, with nothing but the 
spacious firmament above. One evening 
at dusk we decided to spend the night on 
abroad beach. This was during the reign 
of Stephen. I was lazily watching the 
sun setting in an almost cloudless sky. 
Miles of water stretched before me like 
glass. The jumping trout, -the insects, 
birds and beasts had absolutely disap- 
peared; there was a death-like stillness 
which to me meant nothing but a calm 
night. Stephen, preparing supper, squatted 
before the fire. Happening to look over 
his shoulder at the west, he excitedly ex- 
claimed: ‘De wind she blow lak hell— 


quinze minutes—want to go?” I elected 
to stay. He hurriedly arranged his fire, 
and pulled the canoe far up from the 
water, saying: ‘Mah God, de wind she 
blow—cingq minutes.” Then, far across 
the lake, I heard a low hum, as of bees; 
the surface of the water moved slightly, 
the hum increased to a savage roar, the 
waves ran high upon the beach, and a 
veritable tornado swept upon us, while 
the sky became black as ink. In ten 
minutes the wind had passed, and we 
quietly ate supper in the gathering dark- 
ness. Great logs. were thrown on the fire, 
and, as usual, I slid into my cozy sleeping 
bag. 

As I lay night after night by the fire, I 
asked myself Thoreau’s question: ‘What 
did I do while those logs warmed me?” 
To sleep at once? Oh no, that would 
have been too great a pity. There was the 
fire to watch, the crackling, savage flames, 
and the sparks, ever soaring as though to 
reach the stars dimly seen through the 
tree tops. There were the nocturnal 
sounds of the animals to learn, as my 
Indian told their names, often in his own 
soft language. Mih-co, the squirrel, was 
continually waking his wife to administer 
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but carefully back of the fore-shoulder. 





1 aim quickly 


‘ in the span of a man’s life. 
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a curtain-lecture, or discuss the children. 
Kos-cu-my-nis, the kingfisher, whizzed 
past to find rest after his day’s fishing. 
Ti-ti-gah, the owl, with his terrifying, omin- 
ous shriek, made me burrow deeper into 
my blankets, and be glad I was not quite 
alone. The never-wearying loons, Aquin, 
continued their discordant vocalizing; Mo- 
ka-ne-ses, the moose-bird, whistled sadly, 
because there had been no moose 
killed for him. Mi-dy-jes, the partridge, 
clucked a lullaby to her young; Moin, the 
bear, whose tread is the most quiet of all 
the larger animals, was sometimes heard. 
The deer, Adook, walked stealthily past, 
and the great moose, Mo-ka-ne-wa, fre- 
quently came near my bed, his hoofs noisy 
as he drew them from a mud hole, his 
broad antlers thumping hard against the 
tree trunks. 

Tom, smoking his evening pipe, sat on 
a log by the fire, his strong Indian face 
standing out in bold relief against the 
flames. He sometimes spoke briefly of 
his wife, his hunting or trapping experi- 
ences. One night, after a long silence, he 
muttered, “‘Ah shoot big bar las’ winter.” 
An invitation to tell the story would have 
sealed his lips, so I said nothing. Soon 
he continued, ‘‘See him bref hole in snow.” 
Another period of silence, but not a word 
from the sleeping bag. ‘‘Ah dig down to 
hole under big rock. Ah see him all sleep.” 
A few puffs. ‘Ah put down mah head 
an’ say, ver’ loud, ‘Mr. Bar, Ah found 
you; come right out,’ an’ dat bar he wake 
up an’ walk right out, an’ Ah shoot him 
dead.” Just then I gave way to an in- 
considerate giggle. Tom looked quickly 
and haughtily around, and with some as- 
perity remarked, “You tink dat funny, 
but dat so. Mah grandfadder, mah fad- 
der, dey teach me dat. Whenever you 
find bar sleep in snow, you holler, ‘Mr. 
Bar, Ah found you, come right out,’ an’ 
he alway walk out.” His injured dignity 
seemed relieved when I solemnly promised 
I would never try any other method. 

There be many joys, and of many kinds, 
I trust that 
you, reader, have experienced your share. 
Appreciate them and be happy, but be 
positively assured, however, that you are 
an absolute stranger to real ecstasy unless 
your brain has felt that electric shock 
which a two-pound trout can send up 


through line, fly-rod, and arm. Your 
heart throbs, and your nerves tingle, at 
the first mad rush at the fly. He leaps 
clear of the water, and, like a shooting 
star, dives and disappears. The line sings 
and the reel screeches, and together they 
raise a delirious, rapturous song of joy. 
The canoe follows to the left, to the right. 
Wearied, he rests, and is brought near the 
yawning net, but at that dread sight he 
is off again, doubling speed and distance. 
Finally there comes a time when tired 
muscles can strive no more, and you hold 
the still struggling prize in your hands. 
Gloat over and admire the unequaled 
beauty and charm of his coloring, purple 
and gray, spotted with gold, and return 
him to the water, none the worse for his 
exercise, to grow, and again, perhaps, to 
gladden the heart of a fortunate fisherman. 
Sometimes, as though it were possible to 
double such sport, the gods send you two 
—safely hooked at one cast. Luckily they 
do not know that by pulling together 
they could break your tackle, spoil your 
fun, and save the lives of their compan- 
ions, for that day at least. 

To the lonely dweller in the great wil- 
derness, to compensate for human inter- 
course, come many beautiful friendships. 
The canoe is to him like a favorite horse. 
With careful and skillful management, like 
an arrow it springs in obedience to the 
deft stroke of the light paddle, and bears 
him swiftly over the water. No craft is 
so humanly responsive to man’s will, but, 
like a nervous, skittish, high-bred horse, 
it must be handled with care and gentle 
advances. Let ‘the vulgar uninitiated 
boldly approach, and confidently place an 
awkward foot in the middle of the sensi- 
tive thing. Leaving the intruder in an 
uncomfortable straddle, or. dumped un- 
ceremoniously in the water, the canoe 
saucily sidles away, seeming to say, “How 
dare you; learn not to be so familiar.” 
Look not behind, or you will repent too 
late for dry clothes, and beware of the 
sudden gust of wind—she will turn like 
a flash and bear you whither you would 
not. 

To the clouds the forest dweller learns 
to give not only admiration for their ever- 
changing form and color, but the respect 
due a tried and trusted counselor and 
guardian; for a knowledge of their signs 
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of warning saves him from many a wetting 
on land and peril in the frail canoe. 

On changing camp, Tom inquired where 
he should pitch my sleeping-tent. I re- 
plied, ‘Anywhere, providing it is in a 
grove of spruces, with a few cedars for 
fragrance, and a large white birch directly 
in front, which I shall see when | wake.” 
The trees soon become like intimate 
friends. 1 would no more have shot at. my 
white birch, or stripped off a piece of its 
beautiful suit of bark, than I would have 
mutilated a dog. How beautiful are these 
primeval trees, and how kind to the human 
who comes to live with them. They 
shelter, guide, shade and warm him; they 
furnish a carpet for his feet, a wall and 
canopy of ever tremulous form and vari- 
beauty to delight his eyes. The gentle 
breeze, barely moving the topmost leaves, 
lulls him to sleep, or he listens in the dark- 
ness with terrified awe to the howling 
tempest, as it surges across the lake and 
tears past his tent, the great trees writh- 
ing, groaning, and crackling as it seizes 
them and attempts to tear out their great 
roots. 

ON THE TRAIL OF A MOOSE 

In anticipation of my camping trip, | 
read much concerning the moose, his 
habits, and the methods of hunting him. 
My hopes of shooting one disappeared in 
direct ratio to the increase of my knowl- 
edge. Pliny, writing A.D. 60, states that 
the moose (elk), having no joints in his 
hind legs, sleeps leaning against a tree. 
The only way of capturing him is to cut 
a notch in the tree, and the moose is caught 
unawares, presumably leaning against the 
tree and falling over with it. Otherwise, 
says Pliny, he would escape through his 
great swiftness. Pliny also innocently 
asserts that, because of the overhanging 
upper lip, the moose always feeds walking 
backward, else the upper lip would be 
caught in the mouth and bitten off. Let 
us hope that Pliny knew more about some 
things than about moose. The moose has 
the usual number of joints in his hind legs, 
and walks backward no more than any 
other animal. The moose is the largest 
member of the deer family, living or ex- 
tinct. The measurements of the largest 
recorded specimen (not including the Alas- 
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kan variety), are: height at shoulders 
seven feet; length of body and head, nine 
feet, seven inches; spread of antlers 
seventy-four inches. _The prevailing color 
is purplish black, the longer hairs tipped 
with white, the lower part of the legs gray, 
The moose inhabits dense forests, never 
being found on plains. He browses on the 
leaves, twigs and bark of small trees, often 
“riding them down” within reach. His 
legs are so long, and his neck so short, 
that he cannot feed from the ground 
without kneeling. He is very fond of the 
water, going into it to escape heat and 
flies, and to feed on the roots, stems and 
leaves of aquatic plants. Not only the 
head, but frequently the whole body goes 
under water to secure a choice root. The 
moose has the largest, and perhaps keenest 
nose of any animal. 

The days of August were nearly spent, 
and after September 1st, it would be lawful 
to kill a single moose. Tom was getting 
nervous. He spent much time making 
birch-bark horns and practicing the vari- 
ous calls, one in particular which, after 
fifteen years’ endeavor, he had never 
mastered. He talked of the big moose 
he had seen, and hoped | would not break 
his record of never yet taking into the 
woods a man who had failed to kill a moose. 
We prepared in advance various shelters, 
beds, and heaps of fire-wood, that there 
might be no unnecessary noise later. At 
last the hunt began. Daily, at about 
three in the afternoon, we left the home 
camp with gun, food and blankets, and 
tramped through the shadowy forest to 
some small lake. Arriving, we left all but 
the gun at the temporary shelter, well out 
of earshot from the lake. Then, without 
even a whisper, we crept silently in our 
moccasined feet to the waiting canoe. 
Noiselessly we paddled to some vantage 
point, and anxiously waited for a moose 
to come from the woods into the water. 
We saw many moose—fifty-two in all— 
but for several days only one of sufficient 
size to justify an attempt to get a shot. 
That one I missed. We sat in absolute 
silence and alone till far into the night, 
yet not quite alone, for always | carried 
a little thin paper volume, telling of the 
marvelous adventures of the great Knight, 
Don Quixote, and his doughty Squire, 
Sancho Panza. It was pleasant, while ad- 
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miring the charms of the Peerless Dulcinea 
del Toboso, to listen to the song of birds 
in an overhanging branch; it seemed quite 
natural, during the stupendous, dreadful 
battle of the wine skins, to hear the dia- 
bolical scream of a loon close by; it was 
comforting, after the renowned Don, “‘dis- 
daining soft repose, forsook the voluptuous 
down, and mounting his famous steed, 
Rozinante, with a single back stroke cut 
in sunder two fierce and mighty giants,” 
to look up at a peaceful deer who, with 
most dainty, graceful steps and aristocratic 
bearing, was so gently and beautifully ap- 
proaching for his evening drink. 

Supper time for the fish, the birds, and 
small beasts is over, the day regretfully 
dies, and night, ever somber, mysterious, 
entrancing, creeps on. For nine nights | 
saw the moon slyly looking through the 
spruce branches, then, slowly climbing 
over their tops, gazing innocently at us. 

The tenth night was warm, light and 
very quiet, just the night when the moose 
leave the woods and come to the lakes for 
food. It lacked two days of the full moon, 
and not till after the full moon do the In- 
dians believe the moose will answer and 
come to the call of the bark horn. Yet 
the conditions were so ideal, that Tom 
whispered, “‘Ah tink Ah call big moose 
to-night.””. So at about half-past nine, he 
stood and sent pealing through the forest 
to the distant hills the invitation of the 
cow moose to any gentleman of her kind 
within hearing. An echo brought the 
weird, pleading tones back to us, then 
silence, silence that almost hurt. Then 
from far away on the hills came a muffled 
roar, which seemed to gladly reply, ‘ Yes, 
dearest, | hear you and will be there di- 
rectly.” Not a sound for twenty minutes 
but our breathing, and a muskrat moving 
in the dry grasses. Again Tom sent forth 
from the birch-bark horn another call, this 
time short and impatient. ‘‘Do hurry. | 
have been standing in this cold water for 
an hour, and my legs are nearly frozen.” 
Another roar from the spruces, this time 
much nearer. “I am thinking only of you, 
but the way is long and over many fallen 
trees. Be patient.” Soon we heard the 
crackle of a dead branch, then great foot- 
steps as he walked among the bushes 
near the shore, sometimes “fighting” the 
branches as they swished in his face. 
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The wind had changed; perhaps he 
smelt us, perhaps he saw us, at any rate 
he would not come out, though we waited 
till eleven o'clock. It had grown cold, 
dark and windy, and as we paddled home 
great arms were reaching out for us, and 
gruesome shapes of prehistoric monsters 
stood on the shores. As we drew nearer, 
one by one they slowly changed into dead 
branches, charred stumps, and_ fallen 
trees. How welcome the snatch of supper 
and warm sleeping bag. 

Can it be four o’clock already? 1 nudge 
Tom to ease my conscience, but fervently 
hoping he will pronounce the morning 
unfit for hunting. But no. ‘Come on,” 
he whispers, and in five minutes we are 
again silently moving over the water. 
“Ah tink dat big fellow still in de brush. 
Ah call again,” whispers Tom. This time 
there is no response. For an hour we sit 
there, Tom watching the eastern, | the 
western shore. Suddenly my heart seems 
to stand still, my eyes to pop out of their 
sockets, for before me on the. shore, three 
hundred yards away, stands the noblest, 
most magnificent animal | ever expect to 
see. A bull moose, and a veritable giant. 
The sun, about the height of two paddle 
blades above the horizon, shines and glis- 
tens on his enormous antlers, as with one 
foot raised, pawing the air, and great head 
erect, his gaze sweeps the shores of the 
lake. We “freeze’’ in our positions, 
scarce moving an eyelid, and he sees us 
not. He sees nothing worthy his notice, 
and so, lowering his head and foot, begins 
feeding. We must get nearer for a safe 
shot, and in an auspicious moment a stroke 
of Tom’s paddle puts us behind a point of 
land and out of sight of the moose. Then 
we begin slowly and quietly creeping 
nearer and nearer, with no view of the 
game till we round the point, and then, 
if he has not meantime taken alarm, we 
will find him within seventy-five yards. 
My heart is beating very fast, there is a 
seasick feeling in my stomach, and my 
hands shake like the tip of a fly rod. | 
hear him thrashing around in the water, 
and know | must shoot in a minute. Oh, 
if he would only leave, and spare me the 
ignominy of missing him. The cup of 
Victory is so near, but my trembling 
hands dread to reach for it. 

We pass the point, so silently that the 
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animal does not hear us, and there is a 
sportsman’s opportunity of a lifetime. 
Commanding my heart to behave itself, 
and my hands to be still, | aim quickly 
but carefully, back of the fore-shoulder, 
my trigger finger moves the least bit, and 
a 45|70 goes speeding to bring me success 
or shame. 

With a look toward us of only most 
casual interest, the moose advances a few 
steps. I fire again, and as he disappears 
into the woods at a rapid trot, twice more. 
Tom hastily paddles behind the point— 
I do not now understand why. Certain 
that I have shot badly, my heart becomes 
like lead, and sinks like a plummet. Too 
ashamed and discouraged to speak, | sadly 
look at Tom, as a dying man might look 
at his physician for a ray of unexpected 
hope. Even that stoical Indian has sym- 
pathy in his voice, as he whispers, “Never 
touched heem. But wait, Ah tink he in 
de bush not far off—p’r’aps Ah call heem 
back.” There is no answer to. the call, 
though for half an hour we wait. Then, 
hungry, tired, and angry at myself, I re- 
solve to leave the scene where | have so 
miserably failed. 

But first let us look at his tracks where 
he left the water. Tom, shrugging his 
shoulders at such a foolish proposition, 
paddles listlessly to the shore. I see the 
immense hoof tracks, and start to follow 
them for a short distance, when Tom im- 
patiently speaks. ‘You come for break- 
fast, dat no good, follow heem; dat moose 
no jump, no grunt, no bleed, you no hit 
heem.” | aimlessly stroll along, how- 
ever, for a hundred and fifty yards, where, 
as I pause to notice an old broken antler 
lying on the ground, Tom passes to the 
other side of a tangle of bushes. Re- 
appearing in a moment, with absolute in- 
difference, he quietly says, ‘“Dere he is.” 
I step round the bush to see what he has 
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found, and there, dead as an Egyptian 
mummy, lies that moose. 1 rub my eyes, 
walk round him, feel of him, sit on him, 
stand on him. | cannot believe my senses, 
and say to Tom, “Is that my moose, did ] 
really kill him?” ‘‘Nobody else shoot de 
gun dis mornin’,” is Tom’s laconic reply. 

He was hit by the first two bullets, each 
inflicting a wound sufficient to cause 
death. He bled internally, and in his 
actions followed none of the rules kindly 
arranged for such occasions by guides. 
We measured him, and found his length 
nine feet, six inches, his height at the 
shoulder, six feet, five inches. The antlers, 
remarkably well formed and symmetrical, 
spread fifty-six and one-half inches. 

We worked hard that day, getting out 
the head, hide and meat. The meat, 
when smoked, pressed, and dried, was 
destined to last Tom and his family 
through the winter. 

The canoe sat low in the water, and 
pulled hard as at sunset-time we drew near 
the home camp with my prize. | was too 
tired and sleepy to take much interest in 
the hot supper Tom soon had ready. | 
wanted to be alone, and to sleep. For the 
last time | passed through the dark trees 
to my tent and,bed, and crawled into the 
soft nest. The exciting events of the day 
lazily passed through my mind. Then | 
thought of the morrow, of the twenty- 
mile walk alone through the forest, that | 
should again see children and women. | 
heard the pathetic wail of a loon, some 
small animal moved through the under- 
brush, leaves rustled against dry twigs as 
they fell on my tent, the light of the moon, 
coming across the lake and through the 
great spruces, glistened radiantly on the 
white birch before me. | felt gentle sleep, 
that great gift, kindly coming, and my 
last delicious, dreamy thought was, “| 
have my moose, I have my moose.” 





THE EDITOR’S TRAIL 


Most critics doubtless 
In the Path would agree that “The 
of the “Innocents” Innocents Abroad,” by 

Mark Twain, is the mas- 
terpiece of American humor. Doubtless, 
too, the multitudes who have smiled and 
chuckled with the Innocents would delight 
in their return now, forty years later, with 
the intention of traveling again their old 
trail abroad. 

Something of the kind will appear in the 
August issue of THE OutiInG Macazine. 
Mr. Albert Bigelow Paine, a close friend of 
Mark Twain—beg pardon, Dr. Samuel L. 
Clemens —has written a series of delightful 
travel articles, entitled “The Ship Dwell- 
ers.” Those who followed the adventures 
of “The Tent Dwellers” which appeared 


in this magazine last year, have a fore- 


taste of the fun to come. Mr. Paine’s 
writings have a drollery and quaintness of 
humor quite their own. Early this year 
he embarked, as did the “Innocents,” at 
New York, and retraveled the paths they 
made so popular nearly a half century ago. 
To Turkey, to Greece, to Palestine and 
Egypt, Mr. Paine went, and he recounts it 
all in his own inimitable way. 

The first installment, to appear in Au- 
gust, is illustrated by Mr. Thomas Fogarty, 
in his best style. We predict that Mr. 
Paine’s articles will form one of the pleas- 
antest pieces of reading of the year. 


But Mr. Paine’s “Ship Dwellers,” 
Next mentioned in the preceding edi- 
Month’s torial, is only part of the treat we 
have prepared for our readers in 
our August issue. The contents 
of that number range all over the world. 
It is all very well that an article be in- 
structive—we have, as a matter of fact, 
taken care of that; but an important con- 
sideration is that every picture and every 
page of THE OutinG Macazine for August 
is of the kind that reaches out of the maga- 
zine and “gets you.” 


Issue 


For instance: There are three short 
stories that impressed us as being good. 
They are: “The Test of a Code,” by James 
Oliver Curwood; ‘Blount’s Patrol,” by 
R. D. Keefer; and ‘Their Houseboat 
Vacation,” by George Ethelbert Walsh. 
Mr. Curwood’s story has its scenes in 
northern Canada, a region where he has 
traveled and in which he has had many 
real adventures. The men of a Hudson’s 
Bay Post, who are guided by the honor of 
the ‘ Big Snows,” the womanly young wife 
of the Factor, and a white man, direct from 
“civilization,” are the chief characters in 
a gripping piece of fiction. ‘Blount’s 
Patrol” is a story of a missed reward, of 
a day dream and of a chance stranger by 
the way. 

Some of the other notable features are: 
“Forest Fires,” by James S. Whipple, 
State Fish, Forest and Game Commis- 
sioner of New York; ‘‘The Railroads and 
Their Terminals,” by Edward Hungerford; 
“Drawing Wild Birds in Their Native 
Haunts,” by David T. Wells. This is an 
interesting sketch of the personality and 
the methods of Louis Agassiz Fuertes, our 
leading bird artist. 

Of decided interest is “Across Japan in 
a Motor Car,” by George MacAdam. Mr. 
MacAdam traveled around the world in 
the car which won the New York to Paris 
automobile race. The fetching account of 
his travels and odd experiences going 
across the Flowery Kingdom is valuable 
for the new light it throws on Japanese 
customs and their attitude toward Ameri- 
cans. 

A revelation that will touch the heart 
is that contained in ‘Unto the Least of 
These, My Brethren,” by Lewis E. Theiss. 
It is a real story of conditions borne by the 
little children and the uncomplaining 
mothers of the metropolis, and of the big- 
hearted attempts to give them their por- 
tion of sunshine and fresh air. 

For two or three years the “law of the 
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road” has been in process of revision and 
evolution because of the advent and the 
growing use of the automobile. Mr. T. O. 
Abbott, a lawyer who has taken the trouble 
to look into the matter, writes in the 
August issue a valuable article, entitled, 
“The Lawmaker and the Automobile.” 
It doesn’t pretend to be the last word upon 
the subject. But it does, in a satisfactory 
way, untangle the knotty skein of automo- 
bile laws in the different states, shows how 
good they are, how bad they are, and what 
is yet needed in the way of legislation, in 
order to give justice to both the man in 
the machine and the man, woman and 
child who aren’t. 


Few articles of practical nature 
An in this magazine in recent years 
Identity have attracted more attention 
Revealed than those by Mr. E. P. Powell, 

who has been writing so inter- 
estingly upon country life topics. Numer- 
ous letters are written him each month 
which show the genuine hold he has 
upon the regard of all people interested in 
the making of a country home and the 
problems confronting the man who, for 
pleasure or for profit, would grow fruits or 
vegetables. Mr. Powell is now at work 
upon a series of articles which will be of 
great interest to folks who are finding that 
the country is, after all, the best place to 
really live in. This series will deal with 
the making and development of the coun- 
try home. It is needless to say that it will 
be both authoritative and interesting in 
its literary treatment. 

Mr. Powell is a man who has succeeded 
in eliminating winter from his scheme of 
life. During the cold months he lives at 
Sorrento, Florida, where he has an ideal 
home and where he is getting the utmost 
pleasure out of life by growing typical 
Florida fruits. In the summer he comes 
north where he lives at Clinton, a village 
in central New York. In both places Mr. 
Powell’s home and surroundings are the 
best examples of the ways of outdoor liv- 
ing which he is trying to teach through the 
pages of this magazine. 

Mr. Powell is, in a way, a latter-day 
Thoreau. He is in the class of writers 
who are using the old time culture to illus- 
trate the new time industrialism. He is 


one of those who went back to Nature and 
to the simple life, before it became a fashion 
and a fad. His family was educated ip 
the field, and with a home laboratory and 
shop, instead of school houses. Mr. Powell 
was, and is, a Congregational minister, 
whose proclivities were strongly liberal be- 
fore toleration made free thinking popular. 


Edward Payson Powell 


While pastor in St. Louis he became an 
editorial writer for a newspaper, and began 
a journalistic career. Later he published 
a “History of the Six Attempts at Nullifi- 
cation and Secession in the United States.” 
This volume became a text-book in some 
of the universities. Since that he has 
published “The Orchard and Fruit Gar- 
den,” and “The Country Home.” 

Out of doors Mr. Powell’s sympathies 
are deeply with the Long school, he hold- 
ing that the world is not unreasonable at 
any point. He believes that, although 
without human articulation, his catbirds 
have both thought and language. For 
many years Mr. Powell has been repre- 
sented in the magazines, and for three years 
past has been a steady contributor to THE 
OuTING MaGazINeE. 








COMFORT AND 


YOUR SUMMER 


CLOTHING 


BY W. R. C. LATSON, M.D. 


HE clothing worn has a most important 
bearing on health and comfort. This 
is true at all seasons, but it is especially 
so during the hot weather. There is no 
doubt but that a large proportion of the 
discomforts and annoyances incidental to 
the heated term are more or less due to 
faulty or inappropriate clothing. This 
fact is gradually being realized; and as a 
result, the clothing now worn by most 
men during the warm weather is an im- 
mense improvement upon the fashions of 
our fathers and grandfathers. 

Those of us who are middle-aged can 
recall a large number of innovations in 
men’s summer dress which have taken 
place during the past thirty years—inno- 
vations all of them tending to greater com- 
fort and freedom during the hot weather. 

Some of us can remember when the 
majority of professional men and the upper 
class of business men wore, all through the 
year, the top hat, or ‘‘stovepipe,’’ the 
stifly starched shirt with high attached 
collar, the frock coat and full suit of black 
broadcloth and, worst perhaps of all, 
leather boots reaching to the knee. 

The innovations came gradually, but 
they came to stay. The top boots gave 
way to the ‘‘Congress,”’ or side elastic 
shoe, and this in time to the lace or button 
shoe, finally to the ‘‘Oxford,” so popular 
nowadays. The collar and shirt were 
gradually modified eventuating in the soft 
shirt and turn-over collar of to-day. The 
then ubiquitous top hat has gone out al- 
most entirely, except for formal dress; 
and the summer suit has developed by a 
series of gradual changes from the broad- 
cloth frock suit into the modern ‘‘two- 
piece,” sack coat and trousers. 


IN THE GRIP OF DAME FASHION 


So much have we gained during the last 
thirty years in the matter of summer 
clothing. There is still room for improve- 
ment. From a standpoint of health and 
of comfort a few radical changes would be 
advisable. But we are still, all of us, 
more or less in the grip of Dame Fashion, 
and she moves but slowly. Foolish as the 
fashions are, no man who desires to hold 


his trade, his practice, his place in the 
office or in society—no man who does not 
desire to be unduly conspicuous will make 
in his clothing any radical departure from 
the accepted mode. Such conformity is 
not, in any sense, weakness; it is merely 
good policy and good taste. 

Now the vital question is: How shall 
we dress in summer so as to be most com- 
fortable and most healthful without ap- 
pearing in any noticeable way different 
from the conventionally well-dressed man? 

Well, in the first place summer clothing 
should be loose poet light, giving the ut- 
most degree of freedom to: the bodily 
movements. The clothing should be loose, 
because any pressure upon the body, par- 
ticularly about the neck, waist or limbs, 
impedes circulation; and derangement of 
the circulation is a most frequent cause 
of discomfort, and even of danger, during 
the hot weather. 

The clothing for the summer should be 
light. This does not necessarily mean thin, 
because the loose, open wove homespuns 
and flannels are much cooler than many 
thin, tight-wove fabrics. As to under- 
clothing the easy knee drawers and the 
loose ‘‘coat’’ undershirt now so popular 
could hardly be improved upon. As to 
material, linen is perhaps best, although 
silk and cotton are almost as good from a 
hygienic standpoint. Wool is not adapted 
for underwear at any season. The ‘‘open 
work,’”’ ‘‘mesh’”’ and similar weaves are 
best, as they permit that free action of the 
skin which is so essential not only to com- 
fort but to safety during the hot weather. 


THE PANAMA HAT IS A BOON 


Few things are more uncomfortable on a 
hot day than a hermetically close hat with 
a firm, rigid band. Moreover, such a hat 
is not only an annoyance, but the wearing 
of it is the principal cause of baldness 
among men, simply because the tight band 
cuts off the blood supply from the hair on 
the top of the head. 

The best hat for the summer is un- 
doubtedly the Panama now so deservedly 
popular. Next to the Panama comes the 
soft, pliable straw made nowadays in 
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shapes resembling the Panama. The soft 
felt hat is, of course, less desirable, while 
the stiff ‘‘sailor’’ straw and the derby are 
clumsy and uncomfortable. 

As to shirts, the soft shirts now so much 
worn are most comfortable and hygienic. 
Care should be taken, however, to see that 
the shirt is not too tight, especially about 
the chest and the neck. 


THE TIGHT COLLAR IS DANGEROUS 


One of the most common causes of hot 
weather discomfort—yes, and danger, too, 
for that matter—is the tight neckband. 
Passing up and down the sides of the neck 
are two very important arteries, the caro- 
tids, and two large veins, the jugular veins. 
The carotid arteries carry blood up to the 
head; while the jugular veins convey it 
back to the heart. As elsewhere in the 
body the arteries are situated under the 
muscles and so are partially protected 
from pressure. The jugular veins, how- 
ever, are quite near the surface, and a 
slight degree of pressure upon them is 
enough to impede the flow of blood away 
from the head. This retention of blood in 
the head is a frequent cause of that head- 
ache peculiar to hot weather, where the 
headache is accompanied by flushed face 
and feeling of fullness, often with buzzing 
in the ears. This condition, it may be 
mentioned, it always present in insolation, 
or “‘heat prostration.” 

Now the tight neckband and the tight 
collar make pressure just over the jugular 
veins, and so by preventing free escape of 
blood from the head often produce ‘‘ heat 
headaches,”’ and other discomforts, as well 
as add to the risk of heat prostration. 

The neckband of the summer shirt, 
then, should be loose, and the collar low 
and easy fitting. Happily this is now the 
rule with good dressers; so one can con- 
serve his own comfort and safety without 
appearing odd or offending Madame 
Grundy. 


THE PROPER COAT FOR SUMMER 


The coat for summer wear should be 
loose and of some light open-wove ma- 
terial. A very common fault in all coats 
is that the collar is made too short, thus 
causing more or less pressure upon the 
back of the neck. This pull of the eoat 
collar tends to drag the head of the wearer 
forward, thus contracting the chest and 
interfering with the action of the lungs and 
other vital organs. This means a lowering 
of the body’s power of breathing and other 
vital functions. This, of course, means a 
loss of general vitality and diminution of 
the body’s power to resist the heat; and 
thus adds more than one would think to 
the discomforts of the hot weather. 

As tg the waistcoat, the garment is bad 
enough at any time, but during the hot 
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weather it is an abomination. It is gratj. 
fying to note that most well-dressed men 
discard the waistcoat during the summer, 

Suspenders are happily little worn dur. 
ing the summer. Nor should they be, 
either then or at any other season. For 
the suspenders. are uncomfortable and in. 
jurious in many ways. They are uncom- 
fortable because, of all the appliances wom 
by men, they produce the most incessant, 
strong and unrelenting pressure. Air can 
pass through the coat, the shirt, even the 
waistcoat; but under the place where the 
suspenders cling about the chest, back 
and shoulders no air can get. As every 
man knows, the suspenders are the hottest 
thing he can possibly wear. 

And why wear them at all? ‘‘ Well,” 
says some one, “if you don’t wear sus- 
penders you must wear a tight belt, and 
that is pase A as bad.” 

True, a tight belt is nearly as bad, but it 
is not necessary to wear a tight belt—or a 
belt at all, unless you wish to do so for 
appearance sake. 

ow, then, are we to keep. the trousers in 
place? Very easily. Have the trousers 
cut so as to fit snugly over the hips; have 
the buckles at the sides just over the hi 
bones, instead of at the back, and you will 
have not the slightest discomfort or diffi- 
culty in keeping the trousers up. 

The pressure is distributed over the hips 
and the sacral region so that it is felt 
hardly at all. There is perfect freedom 
of the trunk and shoulders and there is no 
need for the tightly drawn belt that is not 
only ugly and uncomfortable but actually 
injurious. In my own case I have not 
worn either suspenders or belt for twenty 
years, but have worn trousers which, being 
cut with a closely fitting body, have kept 
themselves in place without the slightest 
discomfort or annoyance. 

Tailors call trousers cut in this way 
‘‘hip trousers,’’ and any good practical 
cutter can draft the pattern so that the 
trousers shall be, as they ought to be, very 
full across the lower part of the seat and 
the thighs falling in artistic lines to the 
ankle, and yet holding a firm, gentle grip 
over the hips. 


SUMMER SHOES AND STOCKINGS 


Summer hose, it is needless to say, should 
be light—the thinner the better. For 
evenings open-work silk hose were seen 
occasionally last season. It would be well 
if this fashion spread, so that open-work 
hose might be worn all through the day 
during the hot months. At present, how- 
ever, this would be rather too conspicuous 
to be advisable. 

A rather troublesome puzzle in connec- 
tion with our summer clothing is how to 
keep the socks in place. When the old- 
fashioned long drawers are worn this is, 
of course, easy, since even without special 
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support the hose are not likely to fall. 
When wearing the knee drawers, however, 
the hose are in contact with the bare leg; 
and unless supported in some way they 
are sure to fall. 

After much experimenting with all kinds 
of garters and supporters I have found the 
open-work leather supporter to be the 
most convenient and comfortable form of 
hose garter. These will not “draw” as 
do the elastic webbing supporters, nor are 
they likely to bind or to require much 
fixing after having been once adjusted. 

As to shoes, here again I am at logger- 
heads with Dame Fashion, for I should like 


to advise sandals as the ideal footwear for 
the summer. I do not feel, however, that 
the time is ripe for such an innovation, 
and the next best thing is the low shoe, the 
“‘Oxford.”” These may be made of the 
ordinary ‘‘tan’’ calf or colt skin. They 
should be loose and light, and the heels 
should be low. The “Spanish Military” 
heels which are now put on most of the 
better class of shoes are neither artistic 
nor hygienic. The lower the heel the 
nearer will be the foot to its natural posi- 
tion, and the less exertion, and conse- 
quently the less fatigue, in standing or 
walking. 





FIREPLACES AND THE ART OF 
‘TENDING THE FIRE 


FOR COUNTRY HOUSES, SUMMER CAMPS AND BUNGALOWS 


BY DAN BEARD 


NE of Tue Outinc MaGaAzine’s readers 
has written to us, asking what to do 
about a fireplace that smokes. Not know- 
ing the fireplace in question, I cannot pre- 
scribe for that particular invalid, but I 
have a long acquaintance with many fire- 
places that smoke and fireplaces that do 
not; in other words healthy fireplaces with 
a good digestion and diseased fireplaces, 
functionally wrong, with poor digestion; 
so perhaps, the easiest way to answer these 
questions is to describe a few of my ac- 
quaintances among the fireplaces which I 
have studied. This is the time of year we 
go to our old farm houses, camps and 
bungalows and we often need fires in the 
cool of the evening and on rainy days. 

The first illustration in the half-tone is 
an old fireplace in Small Acres in Bing- 
hamton, New York. I made a sketch of 
this one and took measurements, which 
furnished me the data, by which I built 
the fireplaces in my own houses, none of 
which smoke. 

In the Binghamton fireplace the side 
walls are on an angle and Converge toward 
the back. This has the great advantage of 
reflecting more heat into the room. The 
converging walls may be seen in the second 
half-tone illustration of the fireplace in 
my camp at Wild Lands, Pennsylvania. 
(Page 504.) The third half-tone is a sketch 
I made of an old fireplace in a ruined 
stone house, built in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, in Westchester County. It is one 


of ample proportions and stands wholly 
inside the room. On the left may be seen 
the ruins of an old bake oven. This fire- 
place possessed the advantage of keeping 
the heat inside the house. It was built 
when wood was cheap and is the style of 
fireplace which we all love, but which few 
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of us in these modern days can afford to 
feed. 

Figure 1 shows the fireplace before which 
Iam now working. The fire was started in 
it last November and is now (April 1), still 
burning, although it has not been re- 
kindled since it was first lighted. This 
fireplace is well constructed and on very 
cold days I have the fire itself burning. on 
the hearth fully a foot in front the line of 
the mantel, and this without any smoke 
coming into my studio. 

Figure 2, shows a vertical section with 
the dimensions of my studio fireplace. I 
give these for the benefit of the people who 
want to know how to build a fireplace 
which will not smoke. But, of course, even 
the best of fireplaces will smoke if the fire 
is not properly arranged. With smoke the 
angle of reflection would be equal to the 
angle of incidence, did not the constant 
tendency of smoke to ascend modify this 
rule. 

But first let us take up the management 
of the fire. Only one person can manage 
a fire and that is yourself. Servants never 
did and never will learn the art and, as I 
am writing for men and, as the women are 








not supposed to read this article, I will 
state that the fair sex show a like deficiency 
in this line. The first thing a woman 
wants to do with a fire is to make the logs 
roost on the andirons, the next thing is to 
remove every speck of ashes from the 
hearth and then she wonders why the 
fire won’t burn. 

The ashes have not been removed from 
ne studio fire since it was first lighted last 
fall because ashes are absolutely essential 
to control a wood fire and to keep the 
embers burning over night. Figure 3 
shows the present state of the ashes in my 
studio fire. You will see by this diagram 
that the logs are not resting on the and- 
irons. Ionly use the andirons as a safe- 
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VERTICAL SECTION 


3 


guard to keep the logs from rolling out 
on the hearth. If the fire has been re- 
lenished late in the evening with a fresh 
og, before retiring, I pull the front or the 
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ornamental parts of the andirons together 
on the weed and then lay the shovel and 
poker across them horizontally. When 
the burning log is covered with ashes and 
the andirons arranged in this manner, you 
can retire at night with a feeling of security 
and the knowledge that if your house 
catches afire it will not be caused by the 
embers in your fireplace. In the morning 
all you have to do is to shovel out the 
ashes from the rear, put in a new back 
log, bed it in with ashes, as shown in 
Figs. 3 and 4. Put your glowing embers 
next to the back log and your fresh wood 
on top of that, then sit down to your break- 
fast with the certainty that your fire will 
be blazing before you get up from the 
table. 

Don’t make the mistake of poking a 
wood fire, thinking that way makes it burn 
more briskly, or of boosting up the logs to 
get a draft under them. 

Two logs placed side to side like those in 
Fig. 3, with hot coals between them will 
make their own draft, which comes in at each 
end of the log and, what is essential in 
firebuilding, they keep the heat between 
themselves, constantly increasing it by re- 
flecting it. back from one to the other. If 
you happen to be in great haste to make the 
flames start, don’t disturb the logs, but use 
a pair of bellows. 

Figure 5 shows a set of the logs, which 
will make the best constructed fireplace 
smoke. The arrow point shows the line 
of incidence or the natural direction which 
the smoke would take did not the heat 
carry it upward. 

Figure 6 shows the same logs arranged 
so that the angle of incidence strikes the 
back of the chimney and the smoke goes 
up in a proper and orderly manner. But 
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the wood in both Figures 5 and 6 are 
clumsily arranged. The B log in each case 
should be the back log and the small logs, 
A and C, should be in front of B. 

In all of these fireplaces you will note 
that the top front of the fireplace (M), 
under the mantle, extends down several 
inches below the angle of the chimney, 

Figure 7 shows a fireplace that is im- 
properly built. This is a fireplace in a 
palatial residence in New York City; it is 
enclosed in an antique Italian marble 
mantel, yellow with age, which cost a small 
fortune. The fireplace was designed and 
built by a firm of the most famous archi- 
tects in the United States, but the fireplace 
smoked! Because the angle of the chimney 
was below the opening of the fireplace and, 
consequently, sent the smoke out into the 
room. This was clumsily remedied by set- 
ting a piece of thick plate glass over the 
top of the fireplace, thus making the 
opening smaller and extending it below 
the angle of the chimney. 

Figure 8 shows the most primitive form 
of fireplace and chimney. One that a 
child may see will smoke unless the fire 
is kept in the extreme back of the hearth, 

The advantage of ashes in your fireplace 
is manifold. They retain the heat, keep 
the hot coals glowing over night and, when 
the fire is too hot, may be used to cover 
the logs and subdue the heat. 

But, of course, if you want a clean 
hearthstone and the logs roosting upon the 
andirons and are devoid of all the camp- 
fire sentiment, have some asbestos gas 
logs. There will be no dust or dirt, no 
covering up at night with ashes, no bill for 
cord wood and it will look as stiff and prim 
as any New England old maid and be as 
devoid of sentiment and art as a depart- 
ment store bargain picture-frame. 























CAMPING SUGGESTIONS FOR 


THE NOVICE 


SUMMER CAMPING FOR TWO AND WHAT THEY NEED 


FOR AN 


ECONOMICAL OUTFIT 


BY DILLON WALLACE 


ITH the coming of summer the vex- 
ing question arises as to how and 
where the vacation period can be spent 
to best advantage. The average salaried 
man, with small income, cannot consider 
the more or less expensive hotels of sea- 
side or mountain resorts, and experience 
has taught him that the cheaper hos- 
telries, or the ordinary farm or country 
boarding houses, are far from satisfactory. 
Let me suggest going camping for a change. 
A fortnight in camp will rouse in any 
healthy, normal person that bit of primi- 
tive instinct which slumbers ’way down 
in the heart of every one, no matter how 
conventionalized he or she may be—an 
instinct doubtless inherited from primor- 
dial ancestors, which calls us away from 
the crowded city to green fields or moun- 
tain retreats when brain and heart are tired. 
Nowhere can one get so close to nature 
and God’s out-of-doors as in camp, and 
nowhere else can the city toiler so surely 
find that rest and com lets change from 
the routine of his daily life that he mentally 
craves and he physically needs when his 
summer playtime comes. 

There are very many men and women of 
limited means who love to read of the 
wilderness, and who would taste of its 
delights first-hand if they but knew how, 
or felt that they could afford it. They 
hold the belief that they must go far to 
find a suitable camping place, and that the 
cost of an outfit is beyond the limits of 
their purse. 

These are mistaken ideas. In the first 
place, there are many delightful camping 
spots to be found within a very short dis- 
tance of any of our cities and towns—even 
the larger cities. I have pitched my tent 
in secluded and romantic retreats not 
forty miles from New York City, where I 
would scarcely see a human being, unless 
I chose to, from one week’s end to another. 
One of the pleasantest camping experiences 
of my life was on the banks of the Dela- 
ware, less than four hours away. The 


complete outfit and living expenses for 
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myself and companion cost us consider- 
ably less than board at a farmhouse would 
have amounted to for the same period, 
and the enjoyment and benefits were mani- 
foldly greater. 

It is not necessary to enjoyment and 
comfort that one be provided with a large 
or expensive outfit. I have always found 
the simplest the best. Too much of the 
paraphernalia of civilization robs a camp 
of much of its charm. No small part of 
the pleasure of camping is derived from 
the necessity to improvise, and satisfac- 
tion derived from inventing new ways of 
doing things. 

As an adequate outfit for two, I would 
suggest the following: 


GENERAL 

Waterproof **A’’ Tent, 7} x 7}, with sod cloth, $8.co 
Rope for pitching tent and general use,........ -50 
Waterproof ground cloth, for tent floor, ....... 3-75 
2. ES eisai ete een 1.00 
Stone for sharpening axe and knives,.......... -25 
Soap and towels 

Matches 


I would recommend having the tent 
front fitted with mosquito netting. The 
outfitter where the tent is purchased will 
do this, or it may be easily done at home. 


COOKING AND KITCHEN UTENSILS 


2 Three quart kettles 
1 Two-quart kettle for coffee pot 
1 Fry pan 
1 Large pan for mixing, and for dish pan 
1 Wash basin 
1 Large stirring spoon 
4 Small spoons 
3 Cups 
Knives and forks 
1 Small butcher knife 


An aluminum folding baker will be 
found a great convenience. These are 
worth about three dollars and fifty cents. 
With a little experimenting one can roast 
and bake very well, however, before an 
open fire. 

Aluminum pots, kettles, cups, spoons, 
etc., will not tarnish, are very light, and 
last indefinitely, but are rather expensive. 
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Where weight is not to be especially con- 
sidered, ordinary enamel ware will answer 
just as well, however, and the cost is incon- 
siderable. 


FOR PERSONAL USE 


Each coors should be provided with 
a fifteen-inch waterproof canvas bag in 
which to pack blanket and personal be- 
longings. These can be had at the out- 
fitters with end and side handles, for two 
dollars each. 

Each person should also have a pair of 
wool blankets—gray is the best color, as 
it will show dirt and stain the least. These 
will cost, for a very good quality, six dol- 
lars a pair. 

Clothing depends very largely upon 
locality. On general principles I would 
recommend light-weight woolen wunder- 
wear. It will prevent a sudden chilling 
of the body when rest follows exercise, 
and will be found much more comfortable 
than cotton should the wearer get wet. 
In all my varied camping experiences— 
and often I have not had dry garments for 
many days and nights in succession—I 
have never caught cold. I attribute this 
largely to the fact that when on a trip I 
always wear woolen next my skin. 

A blue or gray flannel outer shirt is the 
most serviceable and most comfortable. 
Any old trousers will do, and a sweater or 
old coat will be handy to slip on in the 
evening or on chilly days. Let the shoes 
be thick-soled and stout. Light shoes will 
not last long in tramping through the 
woods. 

For a woman a short skirt of not too 
light-weight material is the sensible thing; 
and I would suggest shirtwaists of flannel. 

In packing the camp bags do not for- 
get needles, thread, patches, and the usual 
toilet articles, including a small hand- 
mirror to use when shaving. It is well also 
to provide some simple remedies, and to 
take along an antiseptic bandage or two 
and adhesive plaster. 

Provisions will depend upon the prox- 
imity of the camp to sources of supply. 
It is presumed that those for whom these 
suggestions are made will not be so iso- 
lated that the larder cannot be readily re- 
plenished. Bacon is always a standby, 
and it is well to keep in stock some tinned 
or dessicated vegetables for emergency. 

No mention has been made of camp 
cots. They are quite unnecessary, and 
are less comfortable than a bed of boughs 
properly laid. Choose for your tent site 
a level place, and clear the ground of ir- 
regularities such as lumps, stones and roots. 
Spruce or hemlock boughs make the best 
bed. Do not cut, but break them from 
the tree. Boughs too large to break are 
too large for your purpose—that is, with 
stems thicker than the thumb. Begin the 
arrangement of them by laying a row along 


the side of the tent chosen for the head 
lacing the stems toward the feet. Over. 
ap these with another row, and shingle 
in this manner down to the feet, usin 
plenty of boughs to make the bed thick 
and springy. Over this spread the ground 
cloth, and then put your house to rights, 

A small fire is better for cooking over 
than a large one, and a very small fire in- 
deed will usually be found sufficient, unless 
for baking or roasting. Too large a fire 
makes the manipulation of pans and ket- 
tles difficult. With a little experience 
almost anything can be cooked over an 
open fire nearly as well as on a stove. A 
pointed stick makes a very good broiler, 
and biscuits, bread and meat bake to per- 
fection in the aluminum baker. 

Should it be inconvenient to purchase 
a baker, just as good results can be had 
by the old-fashioned method of camp 
cooking before the open fire. Place your 
biscuits or camp bread in the fry pan, 
taking care first to sprinkle a little loose 
flour in the pan, or grease it, to prevent 
sticking. It is to be presumed that a 
good baking fire is ready. Rake out a few 
coals, and set the pan of biscuits on them, 
tilting it at an angle of forty-five degrees 
toward the fire, so that the top of the bis- 
cuits will get a good heat, but not so near 
as to burn the dough. With the coals be- 
neath and the glow above the biscuits will 
bake and brown in from fifteen to twenty 
minutes. When the top begins to show 
brown slightly, turn the biscuits over in the 
pan, exposing the bottoms to the glow, 
and leave them for a few minutes. 

I have had many inquiries for the re- 
ceipt for “‘darngoods.”’ ‘‘ Darngoods’’ are 
the fried dough cakes universally used b 
Indians and natives of the North Woods 
as camp bread. The ingredients are flour, 
baking powder, salt and water. To each 
quart of flour use three or four rounded 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder, and a 
spoonful of salt. Mix well, and then add 
water, stirring until the dough is just stiff 
enough to mold—not quite so stiff as for 
biscuits. Make it into cakes the size of 
your fry pan, and just as thin as you can 
—an eighth to a half inch thick. Fry the 
cakes in swimming hot lard or pork grease. 
In taste they resemble doughnuts very 
closely, and in camp they are ‘darned 
good.” 

Chickens, ducks, and other birds, and 
joints of meat, may be roasted beautifully 
before the open fire, but for this purpose a 
good big fire is required. On either side, 
and just in front of the fire, drive a crotched 
stick about four feet high. Across these 
lay a pole, and at the center of the pole 
tie one end of a stout string, making a 
loop in the other end of it. When your 
bird is dressed and drawn in the usual 
manner, point two sticks not thicker than 
lead pencils, and push one through the 
chicken just back of the wings, the other 
one through the thighs, so that an inch 
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or so of stick protrudes on either side. 
Slip the loop of the string over the two 
ends of one of the sticks, adjusting the 
length of the string so that the bird will 
just clear the ground, and place a plate 
beneath to catch gravy drippings. Now 
and again give the string a good twist to 
set the chicken turning before the fire, and 
keep it turning. When the upper end is 
nicely roasted, remove it and hang it by 
the loop placed over the ends of the other 
stick, and keep turning it as before, until 
it is done. The whole operation requires 
about an hour, with a good fire. Fowls or 
joints of meat roasted in this way are much 
more toothsome than oven roasts. 

These are a few of the methods of baking 
and roasting before the open fire, and in- 
genuity will suggest others to suit circum- 
stances. Though, as will be seen, the 
aluminum baker is not a necessity, the 
casual camper will find it a time saver and 
great convenience. 

The evening campfire is one of the great 
delights of the camp. If you are fortunate 
enough to have an old tree trunk near the 
tent it will make an excellent backlog. 
Otherwise, cut two green sticks six or eight 
inches in diameter, and about four feet 
long. Lay them three feet apart and 
parallel to each other. Across one end of 
these place a good sized stick for a back- 
log. In front of the backlog and between 
the parallel sticks build your fire, laying 
your big wood against the backlog and 
across the base sticks. 

For general camp comfort a hammock 
will be found very pleasant to lounge in; 
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and, if you can take them just as well as 
not, pillows will add to luxury. Of course 
you will need some reading matter. 

Firearms will not be needed unless you 
are on a hunting trip, or desire to do tar- 
get practice. The camper should make 
it his rule never to kill any animal, bird, or 
fish that cannot be utilized for food, save 
animals of prey, and never on any account 
to kill any song bird. The braver the man, 
and the nobler his heart, the less inclina- 
tion will he have to kill or injure the dumb 
creatures of the woods. 

If you are to camp near a trout stream, 
and have had no experience in trout fish- 
ing, by all means take a rod, a few flies, a 
single-action reel, and a good enameled 
silk line. The novice will find a chea 
rod—one at, say, two dollars—good enoug 
to begin with, and if he injures it while be- 
coming accustomed to its manipulation, 
he will not regret it so greatly as though 
it were an expensive one. As he becomes 
experienced, his judgment will guide him 
in the selection of more expensive tackle. 
The outfitters will advise as to flies or 
lures, and general angling equipment, to 
use in different localities for different fish. 

Before closing, one word of caution. 
Be very careful about your fire. Dry 
leaves or moss burn like tinder, and a little 
carelessness may cause a destructive forest 
fire. Never leave a fire burning when you 
absent yourself from camp for even an 
hour, and never retire at night until you 
are certain the fire is safe. A gust of wind 
may scatter burning embers and do great 
damage, 








HERBERT WHYTE AND 
HIS ANSWERS 


[For several years Mr. Herbert Whyte has had charge of the information bureau conducted 

y this magazine. He will answer as fully as posstble all questions addressed to him upon 
such matters as where to go for a vacation trip, where good shooting or fishing may be found, 
how to build boats, etc., etc. This service is free to subscribers and regular buyers of the 
magazine. Below we print some of his replies to inquiries—EpitTor.]} 


Outvet, Mich. 
Mr. HERBERT WHYTE: 

Dear Sir—If it is within your province 
to do so, please inform me as to the best 
exercises, etc., to develop my lung power 
and endurance. My work is all indoors 
and my hours long and I do not get enough 
of the right kind of exercise. I am twenty- 
two years of age, nearest birthday, five 
feet nine and one-half inches in height, and 
weigh one hundred and forty-two pounds. 
My normal chest measure, over vest, is 
about thirty-three inches. 

Yours very truly, 
.: ass Hd, 

You should get out every evening or 
early in the morning. Take a walk of 
about three miles a day. Upon returning 
from this, work half an hour on a Whitley 
Exerciser. This probably would give you 
enough exercise, with the addition of a 
half hour’s exercise in the evening. 

After your morning walk and exercise, 
take a cold tub, rubbing down with a 
coarse towel. In the indoor exercise, be 
sure to do it in a room with all the windows 
open so to breathe air instead of coal gas. 
iP you need still more strenuous treatment, 
you should get the Paul Von Boeckman 
breathing apparatus, which will do ex- 
cellent work toward increasing your ex- 
pansion and developing the upper body. 
Three months of this treatment will make 
a new man of you. —H. W. 


DuruaM, N. H. 
Mr. HERBERT WHYTE: 

Dear Sir—As a subscriber to your maga- 
zine will you be kind enough to throw 
some light in my path on the proposition 
of getting a burro or small donkey for 
my children. Donkeys are scarce in these 
parts, the available supply being annually 
elected to the New Hampshire legislature. 
I am under the impression that a burro 
such as can be seen in Central Park and 
elsewhere for children’s use, can be pur- 
chased for much less than an automobile. 

R. A. L. 

It would seem that New Hampshire is 
not the only state that uses up the avail- 
able supply of donkeys for legislative pur- 
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ses, as there seem to be none for sale in 
New York State. 

I am advised that H. Hewitt, of The 
Circle, 59th Street and Broadway, can give 
you prices on these animals. I under- 
stand he runs the privilege in Central Park 
and at Coney Island. —H. W. 

DENVER, Colo, 
Mr. HERBERT WHYTE: 

Dear Sir—Taking advantage of the 
privilege offered the subscribers of TuE 
OvutinGc MaGazing, I ask information re- 
garding the ginseng plant; its value, how 
it can be distinguished from other plants 
and where found. Am contemplating a 
camping trip on the Minnesota River next 
summer. Is there any ginseng to be found 
in that valley? 


Yours truly,- 
L 


When first growing from the seed, the 
ginseng plants have two forks, or stalks, 
and one leaf on each stalk. The second 
year it adds another leaf on each part, 
and third year the plant grows in three 
parts, with three leaves on each part, and 
this year a seed ball forms. ‘This grows 
direct from the main stalk of the plant, 
and from four to five inches above the 
foliage. The average plant produces from 
ed to sixty seeds, and sometimes goes as 
high as one hundred seeds. Wild plants 
yield better than cultivated. 

The fourth and fifth years one leaf is 
added to each stalk. The fifth year the 
plant is full grown, having three forks and 
five leaves on each stalk. It grows from 
one to two feet in height; of course some of 
them grow as high as twenty-seven inches. 
The leaves are broad and flat, about four 
inches long and two inches wide when full 
grown, with escaloped edges. 

It takes five years to grow the root from 
seed for market, and eighteen months to 
germinate the seed for growth. ‘There is 
more cultivated root now on the market 
than wild. 

The seeds are worth one cent apiece, Of 
from eighty to one hundred dollars a 
pees. Dried root is worth $6.25 a pound. 

f you are in the market for seed, I would 
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be glad to put you in touch with a good 
bargain. 

The plants are found on high, dry land 
in the woods, and never in swampy places. 
You will find some in Minnesota. 


—H. W. 





New York City. 


Mr. HERBERT WHYTE: 

Dear Sir—I am a lover of the woods and 
am in search of a quiet place where a 
friend and myself may camp for a few days 
without any interference from any one. 
I am looking for a place as secluded as 
possible, within an hour or an hour and 
a half's ride of New York by rail, and 
where there is little likelihood of being 
pestered by the unwelcome presence of 
untold numbers of (so-called) campers and 
summer boarders, 

There is no objection if this camp is to 
be removed some distance from the rail- 
road. 

Very truly yours, 
HC. 


It cannot be done. There is no such 
place as you have in mind to be found 
within several hours of New York City. 
Within an hour and a half of New York 
City there is not a secluded spot nor a spot 
that is not overrun by either residents or 
campers. There are no trout streams 
within an hour and a half of New York 


City. 

The best thing you could do would be 
to camp somewhere along the Delaware 
River within about three hours of New 
York City, where you would find first-class 
bass fishing, but no trout. You cannot 
get any great distance from the railroad 
or trolley line within. two hours of New 
York City, for, as you are aware, a loca- 
tion within a couple of hours of 42nd Street 
is considered a suburban village and can 
be reached by any number of tig ae 





Batpwin, Kansas. 
Mr. HERBERT WHYTE: 

Dear Sir—I should like some informa- 
tion as to desirable camping places in 
Colorado for July and August where one 
can get away from the people and rest, 
climb mountains and fish and where prices 
are low. Would prefer the place to be 
within one hundred miles of Denver or 
Colorado Springs. The aye d consists of 
myself, wife and three small children. We 
are used to camping, though it has been 
ten years since we camped on Lake Mc- 
Donald, Montana (one of the most beau- 
tiful spots I have seen and ideal for camp- 
ing if it were not for its distance). Would 
prefer to rent a cabin rather than take 
or rent a tent, though this would not be a 
serious drawback if the spot were desir- 
able in every other way. I have had 
Allen’s Park highly recommended, which 
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is reached by stage from Lyons. What 
do you know about the place? 
Very truly, 
W. Hz. G. 


I would suggest a very pleasant place 
in Colorado on Lake Eldora. The Pine 
Log Inn and cottages are located here, 
and accommodate about sixty people. 
Lake Eldora is sixty miles from Denver, 
and can be easily and quickly reached. 

This lake covers about twenty-five acres 
and is surrounded by Prsccon thousand 
acres of primitive pine forest. Here you 
can enjoy some of Colorado’s grandest 
scenery, undefiled by civilization. There 
is great trout fishing here and complete 
fishing outfits can be rented at reasonable 
rates. 

Another very pretty place, located fifty- 
five miles from Denver, is Baileys in Platte 
Cafion. There is good camping ground 
all along here, and by writing to Mrs. 
W. A. Morrow, at above address, infor- 
mation can be had regarding cottages if 
you desire them. 

If this is not just what you are looking 
for, or if you do not receive satisfactory 
information from the above, do not hesi- 
tate to call upon me again. —H. W. 


Van Houten, N. M. 
Mr. HERBERT WHYTE: . 

Dear Sir—Please advise me as to the 
best localities in the Southwest for duck 
and quail shooting. 

Yours very ae 





I would suggest that in the vicinity of 
Silver City, New Mexico, there is some ex- 
cellent shooting. Bear Creek Ranch, at 
this place, can furnish you with home 
comforts, good guides and fine sport. 
Would suggest that you write them, say- 
ing that I suggested it and they will take 
good care of you. 

For duck shooting, the rice fields near 
Angleton, Brazoria and Bay City, Texas, 
afford a world of sport, and in Matagorda 
County, of which Bay City is the county 
seat, there is an abundance of larger game, 
such as bear and deer. 

Hundreds of sportsmen go to Corpus 
Christi and Point Isabel, on the coast, for 
duck pueettne, and thousands of ducks 
are killed each season by hunters who go 
out from those points. At Point Isabel 
there is the finest club-house on the coast, 
owned by the Point Isabel Tarpon and 
Fishing Club, and which is run in connec- 
tion with the hotel for the sake of con- 
venience. Duck shooting is very fine in 
that section and quail are also plentiful 
near there. 

Perhaps the best quail shooting is on the 
Sam Fordyce Branch of the St. Louis, 
Brownsville*& Mexican Railway, as quail 
are reported more numerous there now 
than for years. The best place to stop off 
on this branch is at Mercedes, where there 
are good hotel accommodations. —H. W. 
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BENTON, Wis. 
Mr. HERBERT WHYTE: 

Dear Sir—I wish to obtain information 
regarding moose and bear hunting, where 
best to go and what gun is most popular 
for moose—caliber, make, etc. A friend 
and myself expect to go to some place next 
fall, de nding on game laws, etc. How 
about Ontario! Yours — 

F 


I would say that the best place for you 
to be certain of securing a moose or bear 
would be in Ontario or New Brunswick. 

The open season for moose in Ontario 
is, south of main line Canadian Pacific 
Railway, November 1st to November 15th; 
north, October 19th to November 15th. 
The non-residence license is $50.00. 

The open season for moose in New Bruns- 
wick is September 15th to November 3oth. 
The non-residence license fee is $50.00. 

In my opinion, any good standard ad- 
vertised gun, designed for big game shoot- 
ing, will answer your purpose.—H. W. 


Des Morngs, Ia. 
Mr. HERBERT WHYTE: 
Dear Sir—I have a friend who is very 
fond of big game hunting, and is contem- 
lating making a hunting trip to British 
ast Africa, and I would like to ask if 
ou could tell me of a good book on African 
unting, which would be suitable as a gift 
for this person. Sincerely, 
G 


I would say that any one of the follow- 
ing books should be decidedly interesting, 
and a good present for your friend who is 
interested in hunting in Africa: 

“Travel and Adventure in Southeastern 
Africa,” by F. C. Selous. Published by 
Rowland, Ward & Co. 

“The Hunter’s Wanderings in Africa,” 
by F.C. Selous. Published by Bentley. 

“‘Through Unknown African Countries,” 
by A. Donaldson Smith. Published by 
Arnold. 

“Through Jungle and Desert,”’ by W. 
A. Chandler. Published by Macmillan. 

“Big Game Shooting and Travel in 
Southeastern Africa,’’ by F. R. N. Findlay. 
Published by T. Fisher Unwin. 

These books may be had of either Bren- 
tano, Union Square, New York City, or 
the Baker-Taylor Co., 33 E. 17th St., New 
York City, or A. C. McClurg, ae. 

—H. 


Cuicaco, Iil. 
Mr. HERBERT WHYTE: 

Dear Sir—As one of the regular pur- 
chasers of THE OuTING MaGaziNE at the 
news-stands, I presume that I can trouble 
you for information as well as any regular 
subscriber and I am in great need of your 


help. 
i F wont very much to go shooting for 
Mountain Sheep next fall and don’t know 
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where to go. Will you kindly Bive me 
~ references you may have that will 
help me in this matter both in regard to 
places and guides. I have investigated 
somewhat Wyoming, Montana, British 
Columbia, Mexico and Canada and it seems 
the best opportunity is in Canada or 
Mexico, but if cannot get reliable informa- 
tion as to places and guides. 

I have f ome almost every other kind of 
big game and so am familiar with the 
general nature of the proposition and 
realize I am asking you the hardest pos- 
sible kind of a question. 

Yours very truly, 
R. M 


You will find good shooting for Mountain 
Sheep in Montana, in the vicinity of 
Ovando. A first-class guide for this sec- 
tion is Thomas Danaher, address Ovando, 
Charlie Young at this place is also very 
good, if you are unable to get Danaher, 

For shooting in Mexico, I would suggest 
your writing to E. W. Funcke, Ensenada, 
Lower California, Mexico. He has hunted 
big game for twenty years, and knows the 
country, the ranges of the game and their 
habits. He can furnish a good outfit of 
ar needed, and his assistants are 
good hunters and trackers. Mountain 
Sheep are very plentiful here, and also 
there is a good chance for deer. 

You might also write to Edward L. 
Campbell, Alamo, Lower California, Mex- 
ico, in case you do not make satisfactor 
arrangements with Mr. Funcke. —H. W. 


AUSTINVILLE, Va. 
Mr. HERBERT WHYTE: 

Dear Sir—I have a sixteen-foot Charles 
River model Old Town canoe and wish to 
rig it with a sail. Can you give me a 
sketch that will enable me to make the 
rig myself? Of course the manufacturers 
sell an outfit, but I would like the pleasure 
of making it myself and they naturally do 
not furnish dimensions. 

Can you also tell me what are the stand- 
ard distances and sizes of targets as em- 
ployed in revolver matches in this country? 
Thanking you for any information on 
these points that you can give I am, 

Very truly yours, 
W. B 


In regard to the sail for the Old Town 
canoe I would recommend you to write to 
the Old Town Canoe Mfg. Co., Old Town, 
Maine. Tell them if the canoe has a 
center-board or if you will use a lee-board 
and also give them some idea of what 
waters you intend to sail upon. 

The Standard American Target, official, 
is as follows: 


10 circle 
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Full target measures, syuare, 28 x 28 
inches. For 50-yard shooting the bull’s- 
eye contains the 10, g and & rings. 

—H. W. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa. 
Mr. HERBERT WHYTE: 

Dear Sir—I wish to obtain statistics 
dealing with the number of deaths and 
injuries resulting from the hunting season 
of 1908 in the United States, and have 
been advised to write to you for same. 

If you can furnish me with this infor- 
mation please do so, and state condi- 
tions. Yours very wee. 


t 
as. 


The death rate during the hunting season 
in the year 1908 was less than in previous 
years, — fifty-seven persons were acci- 
dentally killed last year, against seventy- 
two in 1907, and seventy-four in 1906. 

Killed Injured 

Connecticut ° 
Florida 
RN os 16 SAG Gah Sap Sc05 


Pennsylvania 
South Dakota 
Vermont 
Washington 
Wisconsin 
Canada 
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PuHPLADELPHIA, Pa, 
Mr. HERBERT WHYTE: 

Dear Sir—I am a subscriber to THE 
Outinc MaGazinE and wish to ask your 
assistance in planning a trip this summer. 

My wife and I wish to spend about 
$100 and take a two or three weeks’ trip. 

We are both fond of fresh-water fishing 
and don’t mind roughing it since we are 
both under thirty. We had thought of 
Nova Scotia or Maine, although we hate 
to waste the time necessary to get that far. 

We would probably go the last week or 
the middle ff July and would start from 
Philadelphia. 

Wouldn’t it be possible to get an outfit 
and go to the Adirondacks, or are they too 
civilized? Thanking you in advance I re- 
main, Yours sincerely, 

C. H. W. 


I would suggest as an ideal vacation trip 
that you go to Simpson’s Point, near 
Brunswick, Me. This place occupies a 
headland or tongue of land, having water 
on three sides of it, lying between Mere 
Point Bay and Middle Bay. The nearer 
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islands form of themselves a boundary of 
a sheltered bay nearly three miles wide, 
affording safe and smooth water for boat- 
ing, bathing and fishing. Boats and car- 
riages are let at reasonable rates, as both 
driving and sailing excursions are of the 
first character. 

Here you will find the Domhegan House. 
It makes no pretensions of being a hotel, 
but affords quiet and comfort of home 
life and good living to those who prefer 
to enjoy the advantages of the seashore in 
this way. Prices of board, including 
rooms, range from seven dollars per week 
to twelve dollars according to location of 
rooms and space required. 

This place is about twenty miles distant 
from Portland by steamer, and four miles 
from the Maine Central Railroad station 
at Brunswick. The fare from Portland to 
Brunswick is one dollar and forty cents 
round trip, and from Philadelphia to 
Portland, round trip, would be about 
ten dollars, making about twenty-two 
dollars for railroad fare for the two. From 
the prices of board above given, you will 
see that you can have your vacation cost 
you about the sum you mentioned very 
comfortably. 

Regarding your query as to the Adiron- 
dacks, I think you would find by the time 
you got your outfit together, it would cost 
you more than you had —— 


Cuicaco, Iil. 
Mr. HERBERT WHYTE: 

Dear Sir—Can you inform me concern- 
ing the Temagami Region? I am contem- 
plating a camping and fishing trip there, 
with a party of about six, next August. 

Thanking you in advance, I am, 

Yours very truly 
W. G. C. 

You are sure to get good fishing at any 
point in this region which you may se- 
lect for your expedition. From Toronto 
you take the Northern division of the 
Grand Trunk to North Bay and change 
there to the Temiskaming & Northern 
Ontario Railroad. I should judge that 
you had better make a start from Tema- 
gami Station, where there is a good hotel. 
“The Ronnoco.”’ This is operated by the 
O’Connor Steamboat & Hotel Co., Tema- 
gami, Ont., and you had .better write 
ahead and reserve rooms. These people 
can also secure a guide for you, if you 
think you need one or more. 

Get your fishing permit from the Chief 
Game Warden, Legislative Building, To- 
ronto. The fee for this is two dollars for 
one person or five dollars for a family not 
exceeding five persons. 

You can secure an outfit for your trip 
in Toronto, but, as ycu would probably 
want to bring this stuff back with you on 
your return and would then have to pay 
a duty on it, you had better get what you 
need in Chicago. Try the H. Channon 
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Company, Market and Randolph Streets. 
You can take this outfit into Ontario, de- 
positing amount of duty with the custom- 
officer at Toronto and securing refund 
when you return. 

You can’t take any guns with you or 
a pistol with a barrel longer than four 
inches. 





New Haven, Conn. 
Mr. HERBERT WHYTE: 

Dear Sir—I am planning a canoe trip 
for my vacation this summer, a trip of 
about one hundred and fifty miles, down 
one of the rivers of Maine. Will you tell 
me something about the Penobscot, from 
Northeast Carry to Bangor. If there is 
any other river more suitable for my pur- 
pose, please mention it. 

Would you advise quickest route by 
which I can reach the —- point. 

Thanking you in advance, I am, 

Yours truly, 
E. E. 


The trip you have mapped from North- 
east Carry to the west branch of the 
Penobscot River to the east branch and 
down the Penobscot to Bangor, is a very 
pleasant one. 

There is another trip which, of course 
would take you much longer, and that is 
from Northeast Carry up the west branch 
of the Penobscot to Mud Lake to Chesun- 
cook, there being a short carry at this place. 
Then there is a carry of about a mile from 
Mud Lake into the south branch of Cham- 
berlain Lake, then on through Chamberlain 
Lake to Heron Lake. Through Heron 
Lake to Lake Churchill, into the Allegash 
River. Up the Allegash to St. John River. 
Up the St. John to the Canadian border. 
Thence on, making the circuit of the state 
of Maine, running into New Brunswick at 
Grand Falls. So on down through New 
Brunswick to Fredericton. Here you can 
take the Canadian Pacific Railway back 
home, or can go on down to St. John by 
canoe, 

Or you could, at Aroostook Junction, 
about fifteen or twenty miles below Grand 
Falls, swing into the Aroostook River and 
on through one or two small lakes, includ- 
ing Munsungun. Here you have about a 
two-mile carry to Spider Lake. Then you 
could go back through Lake Churchill, 
Mud Lake and so on, the way you came, to 
Northeast Carry. W. 





NATIONAL MINE, Mich. 
Mr. HERBERT WHYTE: 
Dear Sir—Expecting to take a trip to 
England this coming August I write you 
for information. 
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Would you advise me to take my bicycle 
with me, and if so should it be crated or 
not? Will there be any charges on same 
and the amount, if any? Would there be 
any trouble at Custom-houses? 

Hoping you can give me the informa- 
tion desired, I remain, 

Yours respectfully. 
Ae 


I should most strongly advise taking 
your bicycle with you when you make your 
trip to England this season. There are go 
many places you can see on a bicycle that 
you otherwise would be unable to reach, 
and the expense is so small that it will be 
worth your while. 

The steamship regulations require the 
crating of your bicycle, and they make a 
nominal charge of two dollars and fift 
cents for its transportation. There will 
be no difficulty with the Custom-house. 

I would advise your taking your bicycle 
apart and packing it in your trunk. In 
this way you will be sure it will not be 
damaged, and at the same time save you 
the two dollars and fifty cents charges. If 
you do crate your wheel, be sure to rub 
vaseline on all the nickel and bright work 
parts, as it otherwise will be sure to rust 
in the hold. 

If you intend to return from the same 
port, your wheel will be stored for you on 
the pier. Be sure to have your crate put 
together with screws instead of nails. The 
simplest way of unpacking would be to 
have the crate sent to a bicycle shop in 
Liverpool or Southampton, where they 
will uncrate it, put it together, charging 
you one dollar for the service. 

In England, the railway charge for carry- 
ing a bicycle is twelve cents for a distance 
not exceeding twelve miles; eighteen cents 
for twenty-five miles; thirty-six cents for 
seventy-five miles; forty-eight cents for 
one hundred miles. W. 





Musick, Cal. 
Mr. HERBERT WHYTE: 

Dear Sir—Can you tell me how to polish 

redwood in a satisfactory manner? 
Sincerely, 
M. G. O. 

I would say you may polish redwood 
well by first applying five coats of varnish, 
aspar varnish being preferred; then rub 
with pumice stone until smooth, applying 
another coat of varnish carefully and 


evenly; polish with rotten stone which is 
commonly known in the Navy as holy- 
stone, then rub lightly and carefully with 
This should give the desired . 


oil. 




















ANNOUNCEMENT 


@ Individuals change; institutions remain the same. 
The new management and staff of THE OUTING 
MAGAZINE are slightly different in personnel 
from the old, but the magazine itself will not 
change except to improve, nor will it slacken pace. 
Its aim in the future, as it has been in the past, 
will be to reflect the life and spirit of the outdoor 
world with its diversity of sports, pastimes, and 
worthy achievements. As outdoor interests and 
occupations change, it will adapt itself to the new 


needs; as new problems and personalities arise, it 


will endeavor to meet the one and give scope to 


the other. 

@On every page and in every stroke of pencil 
or brush the aim will be to reproduce the impres- 
sions and the experiences of those who are now 
living the outdoor life in some of its manifold 
phases. For those who cannot at will reach the 
fields, the forests, and the mountains, the magazine 
will serve to recall the pleasures and adventures 
of other days. And, finally, it will belp with prac- 
tical suggestions those who are so fortunate as to 
spend many of their days in the open. 

@THE OUTING MAGAZINE it was at 
the beginning and so it is now and so it will con- 


tinue in name and in spirit. 


THOMAS H. BLODGETT, 
PUBLISHER 









































Illustrating ‘* The Test of a Code,” page 605. 


“Some day we will meet again.” 





